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THE INDIAN ANTIQUA 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 
VOLUME LIX—1930 
Dr. KEITH ON APABHRAMSA. 
Ay KESAVA PRASAD MISRA. 

A protic and voluminous writer as Dr. Keith is knownto be, he may well be called the 
Hemacandra of Scotland. No branch of Sanskrit literature has escaped his untiring and ever- 
busy penand no topic contained in the Vedas down to the Vetdla-paicavnnsatihd has been denied 
appreciation, of course in the language and style so peculiar to him. Of his latest achievement, 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, he has devoted the first part to the investigation of the lan- 
guages, and just like his great predecessor, he has written on the Apabhramsa language also, 

In his verdict on Apabhramé4a he has mainly touched on two points: firstly, that the 
scheme constructed by Sir G. Grierson for the derivation of modern vernaculars from the 
varions local Apabhrariéas is merely a theoretical scheme and will not stand investigation, 
for the evidence of texts and even of the literature proves clearly that Apabhraméa has o 
different. signification, and secondly, that the essential fact regarding Apabhramia is that 
it is ‘the collective term employed to denote literary ' languages, not Sanskrit or Prikrit, 
and that Apabbrariéa is a quite different thing from what is known as the vernacular 
(tuarar ). Relying on the authority of Dandin he has laid special stress on the term 
Apabhramia being applied to the idioms of Abhiras, etc., appearing in poetry, for it were 
they who infused into Prikpit s measure of their own vernacular and sought to create a 
literature of their own by producing Apabhraméa and spreading it along with their civiliaa- 
tion as a literary language from the Panjab to Bihar. 

As regards the firat point it can safely be admitted that cnless and until sufficient 
materials are at hand, it would be rather risky to support the view of Sir G. Grierson, But 
his hypothesis is sure to gain ground at last, for the reasons so far furnished and materials 
so far supplied by scholars seem quite favourable to it. 

Dr. Keith has, however, modified his sweeping remarks against the hypothetical scheme 
by admitting a considerable amount of resemblance to Apabhraméa in old Gujarati, but 
denying the same in other cases. ? 

But it would not be out of place hore if T present some substantial matter in support 
of the hypothesis so summarily dismissed by Keith, which every student of philology also will, 
1 am sure, have some hesitation in explaining away with any show of cogenoy. The language 
which I speak at home is a patois of the so-called Eastern Hindi, assumed by Grierson to have 
been derived from ArdhamAgadhi Apabhrarhia, and is one spoken in and around Benares. 

I propose now to convert some of the Apabhrarmsa verses cited as examples in the 
Apabhrarinéa section of the Prikrit Grammar by Hemacandra into the patois and to point 
out some Ardhamégadhi traits in the conversion. This, I hope, will gon long way towards 
convincing my readers of the soundness of the echeme under discussion, and will plainly 
show that Apabbrarhéa elements are not only to be found in those. weatern languages alone, 
which Keith has been at pains to connect somehow or other with Abhiras, but in the 
castern languages also, and that Apabhramsa was 50 popularly used for some time that its 
traits are still noticeable in its offshoots :—- = 

Weare Tt ATiewE aE HUT A WIT | vy Il 4 

fragt (For the use of fart sce fearag TIM AAs Fe Fare; wt prartrd WT a fl arcs - 

ofeing ) cared pete ged mayer rer | ara (of. aT TR. say, CH) ga (FromSkt, * 4/ wal 
1 
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to exist, apraenr, of. weave fafefa caer Thid. yy) eat ance, ere wer aa (Skt. ar are) oF 
(of. arene fara cer ( ata Fratar 844 )- 
N.B—Whoerever I have used words in the conversion not derived from those in the 
toxt, I have referred to their original sources, of course in the Apabhraméa language. 
Gal HM F Wes Te Sag! iat Sq | 
ay Ceaaa qiews ag Giese ag | v5 II 
aqresa (cf. wi sspears &. =ar. 8Y) ater targa (cf. are Faefraya Thid. 442 ae wears aia [ Haw] 
sora ( cf. wiet farsa aapteg Thid. 43) fare (cf. seard turer Ibid, 13¢) faa (8) Fer 
far (ct. Wie) oars aia | 
Ta Ag say Ty wayyy ey ye | 
Al aH Gl Heel VETTE VTCT I <x || 
qa aga (See tar armir-4) Haat WA, ITT BIA Tapa ( Ae. A. Wee) wAE (see above) area 
seat sive ara wat | & |. 
Gt Wt Ags VS Tele PE THIS | 
wa ig Sl itetqzay at fea wag free | €2 II | 
ss tiret (5) Be [sitar wee gree aie: aye Se gee (Skt. eter from 4/ waa to be van- 
quished ) & &= (Skt. atesr) gra (see ®. sar. ¥1429 ; aT. fF. 1e0 ) fae | 
aa Gala weet aga Se frases | 
aS Tallats Gt Ate Ag F HIME Sis |) 433 Il 
wa aarat wives ( of. ttt faeay apey YY ) AGT ste faaen atz (Mork the dissolution of the 
compound ) 42 gaza (See aaz, earar.®, C2) & acm at ( of. Qe) a ara ae ( cf. aft af- 
sy eT Tara Ww ) . 
US 32mT Tale Fa 
ae Tg fa WW get | 
qigaa a 9s Sig eq AEs 
Hea esras Sommpegs | 43h il 
mam wea ots (8) Rat Ae atte aw ar ATE (Skt, saga, 4/ B to acparate ; of, Persian !s=) 
wat | aed, aaa oe net are ( cf. Pre fea Pare syreves ¢e ). [ ay) tea Hea azar Swed (Skt, 
fart acast AIweT Te alrwsT a wa | 
at f@ aret Gariser Bae Saya |) Vey Il 
fare seeder eae we ara a ate | ae ate aerara Hear (cf. a Hy A neg Rit, gqeghear- 
afi ) azae7 ( gra is also a rustio form of the patois). 

. I think this will suffice to prove clearly what I have said before. For translation of the 
verses, see Pischel, which I have purposely refrained from giving here, in order to make the 
comparison clearer and more indepenclent. 

I wish now to draw the attention of my readers to some of the worda which are used 
in the verses and the patois, and which are important from the Apabhraméa point of view, 
my further object being to point out some Ardhamigadhi traits therein, with a view to prove 
that the etymological relation of Eastern Hindi with Ardhamigadhi Apabhrama is not 
spurious, but is based on substantial grounds :-— 

(1) #74, 774. #74 «in the patois are purely Apabhrathta forms partly noticed hy 

Hemacandra in faa: argarat ar C[viaes, 

(2) qeg, zeg ete., of Apabhrarméa are pronounced as gyzq, aq ete., in the patois simply 

for the reason that ¢ and q are interchangeable. 

(3) Instead of af, Wi, af in the Apabhraméa taught by Hemacandra, the use of 

&, %, @ in the patois is simply due to Ardhamdigadhi influence, a | 
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(4) nan, 44a, SH, TeH, Ten, ata etc., are all past participles having the 
pleonastio suffix war peculiar to Migadhi Apabbraméa hinted at by Hemacandra 
in his etifra 8, 4, 427. 

(5) ert in Aart, Sat ete., and @ in Rear, Weta ete., are derived from #r of 
Apabhramsa advocated by Hemacandra in 8, 4, 422. 

(6) The resemblance between @fgerae and |e aazaz and Blwarara, azar and 
wet, qe and gaa, are and ae, F_et and Heat, Ble and Fer, Werveey and 
Ge-8, Araya and sage is quite sufficient to show the genetic affinity of the two 
languages, and leaves no room for such doubts as Keith has entertained about 
their relations. 

(7) Disappearance of case-endings is a recognized characteristic of Apabhramés, and 

instances are not rare even in the above few quotations. When this practice came 

into vogue the great syntactical confusion was sought to be avoided by the addition 
of the new postpositions to the shrunken and worn-ovt forms of Apabhramasa, 
For example, take syat, Gia, etc. These, though being themselves inflected 
forms, require @, 4%, etc., to assert their morphological position in a sentence. 
This tendency can also be noticed even in Apabhrarnsa itself. The phrase—geqt ar 
4g27 furnishes an instance in point. a. 
(8) The use of ¢ for Magadhi =, as evinced in qyq for wey, we for az, 
eto., is a well-marked tendency now, but perhaps at one time was the rule in central 
and western Magadhi (see Dr. S. K. Chatterji's The Origin and Development of tha 
(9) The pleonastic suffix g or @z is very common in Apabhramsa, Our patois also 
has preserved it in 331, tayst, Hiewrgy, ete. 
(10) The nominative in g, the commonest feature of Apabhramsa, has been confined 
in the patois to proper nouns only, 4, waH, Tez, 47 are examples of this, 
(11) Compounds like aéiserayssrayz, giteiqaamy, ete., are such literary artifices as 
every language is bound to contrive when it begins to put on poetic trammels. 

From what has gone before, the reader will see at a glance how closely a thousand year 
old language is related to its daughter of the day, thereby disproving the segregation advocated 
by Keith on the strength of meagre evidence. This affinity constitutes internal evidence 
which is doubtless worth more than a hundred slender hypotheses to the contrary. 

The second point remains to be considered now. Dr. Keith says that Apabhratnéa is a 
name given to some literary languages, which were nowhere spoken and were different from 
Sanskrit and Prikrit. But this assertion contradicts the same Rudrata on whose authority he 
has relied so much. Rudrata declares in very plain words that among the languages, the 
sixth, i.¢,, Apabbrathéa, is of many kinds on account of the difference of lands where it was 
spoken—aatsa wht aizawT4a: Keith has unsuccessfully tried to narrow down the 
broader sense of the statement by taking $q f4siq to mean only the lands of Abhiras and 
Gurjaras, etc., though his conscience itself is not clear, as he, in disagreement with what 
he says here, has written on page J4 that “ But once Apabhratca had become popular, 
perhaps through the activity of the Abbira and Gurjara princes it spread beyond the west 
and various local Apabhrancas arose, as is recognized by Rudrata.” I cannot quite 
follow the arguments advanced to connect the Apabhraméa language so exclusively with 
Abhiras and Gurjaras, | 

The term Apabbratnéa for the first time appears in the Mah&bhdsya in connection with 
language, and etymologically it means ‘corruption’ or ‘deterioration’ of norm. This 
corresponds exactly with the Vibbrathja or Vibhrasta of Bharata, which is nothing but a 
particular linguistic pHenc nenon. The word Apabhraméa, then, had nothing to do with 
the Abbiras, nor had it acquired its later connotation, viz.; people's dialect or dialects and 
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vehicle of literature, like the various Prakrits. When Sanskrit was standardized, any devia- 
tion from the norm meant Apabhramsa, and it ts what Dandin has expressly told us by Gas = 
= aif leaue 





But, in obedience to philological law, Sanskrit could not maintain its sway for ever, and 
it began to deteriorate gradually. At this juncture, as the structure of the language was 
still almost the game and considerable foreign matter had not found its way in, cultured 
society tolerated this corruption of the vocables at the hands of their own people and gave 
to the speech the significant name of Prikpit— natural,’ ‘common ’ or ‘ ordinary " language. 
In course of time even this lesa favoured speech became the idol of its votaries in whom it 
inspired the same respect and zeal as its predecessor. This also died a natural death yielding 
place to a tongue which not only inherited the legacy reserved for it, but also high-handedly 
added a large amount of foreign matter to it. This was too much to digest and assimilate, 
and an altogether new language was therefore the result of this surfeit. It began practically 
to lose its inflectional character, ¢, f@, € taking the place of old case-endings. This was 
doubtless an utter deterioration of the norm, and Aryan people could not help calling it, 
though indignantly, apabhramsa— corruption © or ‘deterioration.’ The investigation whether 
the foreign matter pertained to Abhiras or Gurjaras concerns cthnology more than philology, 
and does not therefore deserve elaborate discussion here. What can be positively asserted 
here is that the refined Prakrits became turbid by the admixture of some very coarse ree ul- 
refined and vulgar matter. Jt was possibly Abhiras who first thrust their vernaeular into 
Prikrit. And the disappearance of Sarasvati (the river as well as the speech), attributable 
to their abhorrence of it (vide Mahdibhérata, IV, 20, 798), is very significant, in ihis connec: 
tion. At first the mixture came to be called sprditt@r or sqrdtf, after, them. There 
is mention of this =idiizn in the oldest document (aqra's Ndtyodistro, 18,44, Benares 
edition, 1929) extant in this field of literature. But when corruption introduced 
by Abhiras or Gurjaras developed into a widespread linguistic phenomenon and was 
imbibed by almost all the Prikrits of different countries, the appellation =rdtifer, 
being unsuited to the wider sense, was confined to the proper ayriz dialect. Markan- 
deya in his Pratrit-saroasea has clearly indicated that fact by mentioning sypqitt os ! 
different from Apabhrarnda. Dandin by saying Sri aredertig gif eat: has only i 
reminded us of the original sense of the term, and nothing more. Had Apabhraraéa been y' 
from beginning to end connected exclusively with Abhiras or others, it could not have 
flourished so much nor comprised so vast a literature as to claim the careful attention 
of such conservative Sanskrit pocticians as Bhimaha and Dancin. 

Of textual evidence there is an abundance, but | shall cite here only a few examples 
to show that Dr. Keith's allegation that Apubhrarasa was never a vernacular and that it . 
was different from Sanskrit and Pedkrit is baseless. 


-Namisidhu, while commenting upon the same passage of the Advydlavmddre (11, 12) of 
Rudrata, which has been the basis of Keith's verdict, quoted above, has the following 
remarks on Apabhrarsa -— 

qui gigadarnia: |e aCERUI Aaa Pereeinuenige gay ge | ae) Qa 

Paatata | Tea A CT SIBWGAGTG | 

The importance of the passage lies in the fact that Namisddhu (1) recognizes Apabhrathéa 
as one of the Prikrits themselves, (2) names the varieties laid down by others before him 
as being upanagara, Abhira and gramya, (3) expressly says that they are many more than 
three, and, what is most important of all, (4) points to the people themselves as the best 
source to learn it. The last point is most significant as showing that by the time of Namisddhu, 
who finished his commentary in 1069 4.p., the Apabhrazbsa of many dialects had not ceased 
to be spoken by the common people, ahve 
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In the following quotations there is an express mention of the fact that Apabhraréa 

was a vernacular :-— 7 

ay Say sae iva a azaq sqnaEraa | sag areateraedal Fa fe aemieeistieg 
( Viznudharmottara, Book 3, choi)! ! 1 
WIRE FATT A aeaea mUT | Bacar feeder seated oa fae | 
= (Thid, B. 3, ch. 3) 
WIAL ET ARE atigay AriaT | 
( Vigbhata’s Adeyilamkdra, 2-3.) 
‘Seige ereareii:” 
Suet qERMATeReT: Toe Aiea ala TeTeatesad are fraewttar- ga | ea eater araTSTAR 

Serer | se 

'(Ramacandra’s Nityadarpaga, with his own commentary. MS. in Baroda, leaf 124, 
being edited for G. O. Series.) 

‘HIGi: Gz Gepaineer:” 
area AM: Gena SEs anrat alee Tareatsee: 
(Hemacandra's Abhidhdya-chintimani, with his own commentary, 2, 199.) 

[Quite contrary to this, Keith says that ‘“‘ Hemacandra also does not identify Apabhramsa 
with the vernaculars.’’] 

Besides"a’ Prakrit work named Kuvalayamdéld, written in 778 a.p. by a Dikginya Cinho- 
dyotanicharya, has recorded many informing’ and interesting topics concerning the 
vernaculars of the time. It gives a very lively and vivid description of Apabhrams 
which displays the vivacity and power of absorption of a living and current language :— 

x x xX X WH x XX x BeRGa-THUgaqgenaniaaent waTE 

qaea eae salsa aslafameltasaia SiaATeE | | 
(Jaisalmer Bhandair, Palm leaves 57 and 58). 
is., Apabhraméa is now gentle, now rough and turbulent like the mountain rivulet 
“wollen by the rains of the fresh monsoon clouds, is graceful equally with corrupt and un- 
corrupt words belonging both to Priakrit and Sanskrit like the playful ripples, is fascinating 
like the amorous babbling of a lady piqued in a love quarrel. 

The above work also contains some lively conversations in the living language of the 
time, which are very important from the Apabhrathéa point of view and leave no room for 
any objection whatever to the acceptance of Apabhrarivsa as a vernacular. 

In order to differentiate Apabhraméa from vernacular, Keith has resorted to the 
Kdmasitra, which, as he thinks, “in enumerating their [#.¢., of hetairai) sixty-four accom- 
plishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as well as of literary speeches (kdvyabriyd).” 
‘“‘ Moreover it [Admasiitra] preserves the interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle 
his vernacular with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculara, not with Apabhraii ca.” 

Unfortunately both the arguments based on the Admasitra ace wrong. In the first 
Dr. Keith has taken the textual term ‘%raf"ar to mean literary speeches, but it 
never conveys that sense. It always means ‘ the composition of poems‘ only,—and can 
never, therefore, be contrasted with what is meant by ‘ vernacular.’ As regards the second 
argument, the plausible inference of Keith that Apabhvariéa never drew upon Sanskrit, 
as modern yernaculars do, is nuliified by the above quotation from the Kuvalayamdla and 
by Rajasekhara, who expressly says in his Advyemimdmaed that— 

‘ qiepaaTas aisainied Bo’ 

(Apabliramsa should never be recited but by making it more graceful by the inter mingling 
of Sanskrit with it.) 

V.B.—I am indebted to the writer of the introduction to the Apsbhramsa Kdvyatrayi 
for utilizing his valuable quotations extracted from MSS. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS ABOUT KING JAYACHANDRA AND RAO SiH. 
By Paxprr BISHESHWARNATH REU. 

JAYACHANDRA, king of Kanauj, has often been accused of having caused the downfall of 
the last Hindu kingdom in Northern India. His grandson Rito Sihé also has been accused 
of having usurped Pali, by treacherously murdering the Palival Brahmans of that place. No 
reasons are, however, offered for these suppositions, but the only argument resorted to by 
these critics is that these stories are handed down from generation to generation or that they 
are so mentioned in the Prithviraj Raso and in Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

In fact, none has yet taken the trouble of investigating the truth or otherwise of the 
problem. For the consideration of scholars I lay down my views on the subject here. 
The brief story of the Prithviraj Raso may be told as follows. Once Kamdhaj Rai, with the 
assistance of king Vijayp4l Rathor of Kanauj invaded Delhi. At this, Tunvar Anangp4l, 
king of Delhi, requested king Somesvara Chauhin of Ajmer for help. Somesvora thereupon 
marched with all his forces and joined Anangpél. A battle was fought in which the latter 
won a victory, and the hostile forces retreated. Asa mark of gratitude for this timely 
succour, Anangp4l married bis younger daughter Kamalivati to Somesvara and simulta- 
neously his another daughter! to Vijaypal of Kanau). 

In V.8. 1115 Kamaldvati gave birth to Prithvirija. Once Nihad Rao, king of Mandor, 
had paid a visit to king Anangpal of Delhi, and beholding the handsome features of prince 
Prithviraja there, he declared his intention to marry his daughter to him. But later he 
abandoned the idea. On this Prithviraja invaded Mandor in about V.S. 1129, and having 
defeated Nahad Rao, took his daughter in marriage. Later, in V-S. 1138, Anangpil, dis- 
regarding the right of his elder daughter's son Jayachandra, made over the kingdom of Delhi 
to Prithvirija. Subsequently Prithviraja having abducted the daughter of the Yadava king, 
Bhan of Deogiri, who was engaged to Virachandra, nephew of Jayachandra, the armies of 
Prithvirija and Jayachandra had to meet on the battlefield, Sometime after this, Anang- 
pal also invaded Delhi to recapture it from Prithvirija, on the complaints of his former 
subjects being now oppressed by PrithvirAja’s coercive policy, but he did not suceced. 

In V.S. 1144, when Jayachandra proposed to perform a R4jasiya-yajfia and the srayamvara 
of hisdaughter Samyogité, Prithviraja, considering it inadvisable toconfront him, thought out 
another plan to render both the above ceremonies abortive, He at first repaired to Khokhand- 
pur where he killed Jayachandra’s brother, Baluk Rai, and afterwards cloped with Samyogita, 
Jayachandra was therefore obliged to wage war against Prithvirdja. The latter managed 
somehow toescape, but as many as (4 of his generals were killed and his power was almost 
annihilated. According to the Héso, Prithviraéja was 36 years of age when this event took 
place. So the date of the event must be Vikrama-sanivat 1151. 

The bravery of the young general Dhirasen Pundir in the struggle with Jayachandra attract- 
ed Prithviraja’s attention, and the king favoured him most. At this his veteran generals Cha- 
mund Rai and others became jealous and carried on intrigues with Shihibu'd-din, But 
Prithvirdja, being too much engrossed with Samyogit4, did not pay any heed to these affairs, 
His government, therefore, gradually showed signs of disintegration. ‘This gave an opportu. 
nity to Shihibu'd-din to invade Delhi. Prithvirdja was obliged to come out with his army 
to meet him. On this occasion Raval Samarsi of Mew4r, his brother-in-law, had also joined 
Prithvirdja in the battle, But due to disorganisation of the army Shih&bu’d-din eventual 
won a victory, and Prithvirdja was captured and taken to Gbasni. Shortly after this, it is 
related, Shihdbu'd-din met his death at the hands of Prithvirdje at Ghami, who immediately 
after kiiled himself.?. Shortly after, Rainsi, son of Prithvirija, attacked the Muhammadans of 
Lahore, to avenge his father’s death, and drove them out. Thereupon Qutbu'd-din marched 

| Jeyachandra was born to this lady. Ta 
4 According to the dso Prithviréja had died at an age of 43; eo the date of this event comes to V8. 1158, 
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| t Rainsi and killing him in the battle that followed, advanced farther upon Kanauj. 
Hearing of this Jayachandra also arranged his army to encounter him. But in the battle that 
ensued Jayachandra was killed and the Muhammadans were victorious, 

The above story cannot stand any historical test. The Kimdhaj Rai mentioned in it is 
4 fictitious name, inasmuch as we know of no individual of that name in history. Similarly 
the name of Jayachandra's father was not Vijaypal, but Vijayachandra, who lived not in the 
beginning of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era, but in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, as is evident from his copper plate grants? and inscriptions of V.S. 1224 and 1225. 
Again, although the period of Anangp4l has not yet been precisely ascertained, yet this much 
is certain that Somesvara’s third ancestor Vigrahar&ja (or Visaladeva IV) had aoquired 
possession of Delhi, which is borne out by the inscription’ of V.S. 1220 (1163 a.p.) on the pillar 
of Firfz Shah at Delhi, Under these circumstances we do not understand how Somesvara 
could have gone to Delhi to help Anangpdl. Moreover, in the Prithvirdjavijaya-mahdkivya, 
Which was written in Prithvirija’s time, the name of Prithvirija’s mother is mentioned not as 
Kamalavati, but as Karpiradevi,* who is stated to be the daughter not of Tuivar Anangpél, but 
of a king of the Haihaya dynasty (of Tripuri). In the Hammira-mahdbivya also, the name 
of Prithvirdja’s mother is mentioned as Karpiradevi. The author of the Rdso has mentioned 
the date of the birth of his hero PrithvirAja* as V.S. L115, but in fact Prithvirdja should have 
been born in V.S. 1217 (1160 a.p.) or somewhat later, as at the death of his father in about 
V.S. 1256 (1179 a.p.) he was a minor and his mother took charge of the administration. 

Let us now consider the tale of Prithvirdja having marrieda daughter of Nihad Rao, king 
ofMandor, This, too, is an absurdity, because from an inscription of V.S. 894 of king Biuka. 
who was tenth in descent from this Nahad Rao, we conclude that the latter must have lived 
about V.S. 714, i.¢., nearly 500 years before Prithviraja. Sometime between V.S. 1189 and V.S. 
1202 the Parihir dynasty of Mandor had ceased to exist, having been overthrown by Chauhfin 
Fiyapila, whose son Sahajapila ruled at Mandor in V.S. 1202, as appears from his inscription 
of that yeac found at Mandor,’ Besides this, the name of the prime ancestor of the Parihfr 
dynasty of Kanauj was also Nagabhata (or Nahad). From the copper grant* dated V.S. 813 
of the Chauhan king, Bhartrivaddha II, found at Hinsot, it appears that this Néhad lived in 
the beginning of the ninth century of the Vikram cra. Further, the first Parihir conqueror 
m Kanauj, too, was Nigabhata (Nihad II), who was fifth in descent from the aforesaid 
Nihad. He had died in V.8. 890, as appears from the Prabhdvaka-caritra, No fourth Nahad 
besides these has been heard of in the history of India, 

We have already mentioned above V.S. 1217 as the approximate birth year of Prithvi- 
rija. In such a case it would certainly be impossible to assume that Anangpil made over 
the kingdom of Delhi to Prithvirija in V.S. 1138! 

Further, the story of Prithviraja having abducted the daughter of the Yadava king, Bhan 
of Deogiri, and of the consequent battle between Prithviraja and Jayachandra, also seems to be 
spurious, The founder of the city of Deogiri was not Bhan, but Bhillama, who had founded 
the city about V.S. 1244 (1187 a.p.). Neither does this event find place in the history 
of Bhillama nor does the name Bhan occur in the pedigree af the dynasty. Similarly, Vira- 
chandra, the name of a nephew of king Jayachandra, occurs only in the Réso and nowhere else, 

We have mentioned above that an ancestor, third from PrithvirAja's father, had acquired 
possession Of Delhi. Thus the talk of Tunvar Anangpal’s effort to regain his kingdom 
from Prithviraja on complaint from his subjects about the latter’s high-handedness is an 
untenable proposition, 

"9 Kielhorn's Supplement to Northern List (Bp. Ind., vol, Vill, Appendix 1), p. 13. 
' The natnes of F ith vied ancestors wndibleessed ix thw ies axinaa also to a large extent incorrect. 
? The Mandor inscription referred to here ia not dated, so far@a we know. It has been transcribed by 


m referred to here is not dated, a | 
Rai Bahadur Dayarama Sahni, Archaw, Surv, Ind., An. Rep., 1909-10, pp. 102-3—D.B.B. 
t Ep. Ind, yol X11, p, 197, 
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There now remains the affair of the Rajastya and Svayarhvara ceremonies performed by 
king Jayachandra. Ha‘l Jayachandra performed such a grand ceremony as the Rajastya, 
some mention of it would have been found in the inscriptions of that monarch, or in the Ram- 
bhdrmazjari-ndtiba by Nayachandra-stiri, of which Jayachandra himself is the hero. FouEney 
copper plates and two stone inscriptions? of Jeyachandra have been found, the Jest of wbIS‘ t 
dated V.S. 124510 (1189 A.D). Although there are thus as many as sixteen epigraphic records 
belonging to him, not. one of them contains any reference to his having celebrated a Riujasiya. 

The story of Prithviraja’s elopement with Sathyogita seems to be a creation of the fertile 
brain of the author of the Réso, Neither the Prithvirdjavijaya-mahdkavyo written in Prithvirdja’s 
time, nor the Hammira-Mahihavya compiled in the last half of the fourteenth century of the Vik- 
ramaera,!! makes any mention of any such event. Torely on the story under these ciroumstanees is 
to tread on uncertain ground. The dates!* of the events given in the Rdso are alike incorrect. 

Thestory of Mabirival Samarsingh of Mewar being a brother-in-law of PrithvirAja and being 
killed in the battle with Shihibu'd-din, while helping his brother-in-law Prithvirija, is also an idle 
tale. This battle hadin fact been fought in V.S. 1249, whereas Maharaval Samarsi diedin V.S. 
1350.2 Under these circumstances, the above statement of the Raso cannot be admitted as 
either true or possible. 

After this, there isthe mention of PrithvirdjA’s son Rainat, but in fact the name of Prithvira- 
ja’s son was Govindarija.'4 He being a child, his uncle Haririja had usurped his dominion 
of Ajmer, whereupon Quatbu'd-din, having defeated Haririja, had protected Go rindi ja. 

In the end there is the mention of an invasion by Qubu’d-din against J ayachandra, but, 
according to the Persian histories of India, this invasion issaid to have been made not after 
ShihAbu’d-din's death, but in his lifetime, and that he himself had taken part in it. Hewas 
killed at the hands of the Gakkhars or Khakkars in V.8. 1262 (1206 a.p.). Besides, in the 
Persian chronicles there is no mention of Jayachandra’s collusion with Snihibu d-din. | 

When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, the historical value of the Prithvi- 
rija-réso becomes vitiated. Besides, even if we accept for a moment the whole story of the 
Réso as correct, yet nowhere in that work is there any mention either of Jayachandra having 
invited Shihibu'd-din to attack PrithvirAja or of his having any other sort of connection what- 
soever with the Muhammadanruler. On the other hand, st vanous places in the Riiso we read 
of PrithvirAja’s aggressive attacks, his elopement with the princess, his neglect of state affairs 
through his devotion to Samyogitd, his proud and overbearing behaviour towards his brave 
and wise general Chimund Rai, whom he had sent to prison without any fault on his part and 
his high-handedness which gave rise to the complain ts of the subjects of a state left as a legnoy 
to him by his maternal grandfather. Along with this we also learn from the dso that his un- 
wise steps obliged his own generals to conspire with his enemy Sultan Shihfibu’d-din. In 
the light of these circumstances readers will be able to judge for themselves how far it is 
just to dub king Jayachandra with the title of Vibbishana and thus malign him as a traitor, 

Let us now examine the attack made on Bao Siha, grandson of Mahfrhj Jayachandra." 
Colonel James Tod writes :— | 

© Flere in the land of Kher amidst the eandhills of Luni (the salt river of the desert) from 
which the Gohils were expelled, Sihaji planted the standard of the Rathors. 

> Bhdratke-Prachin Rajeamsha, part 111, p.108-110. Tr 

onl peak te Aah, Sever of Hee LSTL SS. Tog Her of ak pei 
daughter is mentioned as the mother of SamyogitA in te fete pe aes Pe ee 

? Mr. Mohan Lal Vishnu Lal Pandya had however nssumed the dates of the Rdvo to be hased 
mn the Ananda Vikrama Sarhwat which he takes for granted on the basis of the words aaah War 
, ling to this the Vikrama Sothvat is arrived by adding 01 to the Sarhvat stated in the Rdse, Thus 
by ndding #1 to the Sainvat 1158, the date of Prithviraja’s death arrived at according to the Rds, we 
come to 1249, This date alone can be proved ta be correct by this method. But the other dates and 

periods assigned to Nihad Réo, etc., still remain quite unte liable, 

13 Above, vol. LY, page I, n. 1 14 Bharat-ke-Prdchin Rdjragda, part 1, poge 263. 


Ms Sihi was a Rathor and Jayachandra a Gihadavila, Foran attempt at identifying Gl vai 
Bathor, see Sir Andosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Oricnitalia, Pi 2, p. 1 DAB. cu 
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“ At this period a community of Brahmons held the city and extensive lands about Pall, 
from which they were termed PallivAls, and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 
mountaineers, the Mers and the Minas, they called in the aid of Sihaji’s band, which readily 
undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. Aware 
that they would he renewed. they offered Sihaji lands to settle amongst them, which he 
readily accepted. 

“ Afterwards he found an opportunity to obtain land by putting to death the beads of this 
community and adding the district to his conquests.” 

From this narrative it is evident that before rendering aid to these PallivAl Brahmans Rao 
Sih& had acquired possession of Mehwa and Kherdhar. It does not seem reasonable that 
an adventurer, hankering after land, should have renounced possession of these two large 
districts, merely to content himself with a few acres of land granted to him by his protégés, the 
Pallivils, Further, he had notat that time enough men with him to look after his possessions 
of Kher and Mehwa as well as for keeping under subjection the Mera and Minas of the 
hilly tracts, who often overran Pali. Besides, from the narratives of the old chronicles of 
Marwiar we learn that the Pallivdls of PAli weré a class of richtraders. It i@ nowhere recorded 
that they were masters of the town of Pali; nor do we find any mention that Rao Siha 
had murdered them, In the temple of Somnath at Pali there is o stone inscription of V.5. 
1209 of Solanki Kumirapila, which shows that at that time the latter held sway over PAli. 
It also appears from this inscription that one Bihadadeva, a feudatory of Kumfrapila, ruled 
over Pali at this time on behalf of Kumifrapila. There had also been one Alhanadeva, 
Chauhin feudatory and favourite of king Kumfrapila. An inscription dated V.8. 1209 of 
Kiridu shows that this Alhanadeva had acquired possession of the districta of Kirddu, 
Radadharé and Siva by the favour of king Kumfrap4la.15 

On the death of Kumfrapala about V.S, 1230, his nephew Ajayap&la succeeded to the 
throne. From this time the power of the Solankis began to decline, Presumably the Minas 
and Mers might have taken advantage of this weakness and plundered Pali, which was then 
ono of the richest cities in the vicinity. In the inscription dated V.8. 1319 at Sundha of Chauhan 
Chichigadeva it is stated that Udayasirnha, father of Chaochigadeva,and great-grandson of 
the aforesaid Alhanadeva, was master of the districts of Nadol, JAlor, Mandor, Bahadmer, 
Ratnapura, Sinchor, Surichand, Radadhara, Kher, Ramsin, and BhinmaAl. Udayasimha 
is also deseribed in this inscription as invincible tothe kings of Gujarit.1' We have found four 

oriptions of this king ranging from V.8. 1262 to V.S. 1306 at Bhinmal. We conclude there- 
fore that at sometime in this period, this Chauhiin feudatory might have thrown off the yoke 
of the Solanki kings of Gujarit. At the same time, when we consider the geographical position 
of the above-mentioned districts, we are led to believe that the city of PAli, too, must have 
passed into the possession of the Chauhfins from the Solankis. So that at the time of Rilo 
Siha’s arrival in Marwar, such an important city as Pili must have been in possession of the 
Solankis or the Chauhins. What circumstances, then, could have obliged Rao Sih’ to 
butcher his helpless and trading supplicants of the Brihman caste so sacred to a R&jpat for 
the possession of Pali ! 

Besides this, when finding themselyes too weak to ward off the marauding incursions 
of the hill tribes, these Brihmans had themselves applied to Rio Siha for help, and having 
gained experience of his prowess, and having appointed him to be their protector, how could 
they have ever dared to incur his wrath by an act of effrontery ! 

Thus automatically Siha became master of the city, and so his interest lay in fostenng 
its trade by conferring favours upon its merchants, the Pallival Brdhmans, and not in laying 

waste the country by killing these ce traders, as is supposed by the learned scholar, Colonel Tod. 
(10 Ep. ind.) vol. X1, pu 70. 
17 Bp, Ind, vols IX, p. 78, vs 46, 
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Tim Ellora Caves take their name from the village which stands about @ milo Loerie 
searp in which they are excavated. This runs north and south between two hills dae | 
2800, Survey Sheet No. 46 P-4, 1 in. to 1 mile), the distance between them being abont two 
miles, Above the caves and about three-quarters of a mile from them is Rana (Khuldabad), 
a walled town, famous in the Deccan as a Mohammedan place of pilgrimage. Tt contains the 
tombs of Aurangzeb and his second son ‘Azam Shih, of Asaf J4b, the founder of the reeey 
ruling house of Haidaribid and of his son Nasir Jang, of Tana Shih, the exiled king of 
Golkonda and of Malik Ambar, the Minister of the last of the Nizam Shihis, Tt alsn containa 
the shrines of the three saints, Burhinn’d-din, who died in 1344, Zainu'd-din, who died in 
a.D, 1370, and Muntazbudin Zar Yori Bakhsh, who died in 1385. A few miles to the west 
there are also the shrines of Saiyid Khaksa and Ganja Bakhsh, near by two large irrigation 
tanks. Exoept for the three shrines mentioned above, which were perhaps the nuoleus of 
the town, Rauza dates from the time of Aurangaeb, who built its walls. The name Rana 
(‘ garden,’ and then ‘tomb ’) being changed to Khuldabid, when after-his death, the title 
Khuld-makdnt (‘ Translated to Paradise") was given to Aurangaehb. | 

The ground falls away between Rauza and Daulatibid, the intervening escarpment 
being crossed by the Pipal chat, which is said to have been paved by certain of Aurangzeb’s 
courtiers, Between the ghit and Rauzs is an ancient site of large extent, which is said to 
be known as “ Buddra-vanti™ or “‘ Buddha-vanti"’ and to he associated with the “ Yavana 
Raja ” (Bilgrami and Willmott, Hiat. and Descriptive Sketch of the Nizam’s Dominiona, p. T25). 
Coins of Tughlag Shih are said to have been found there, 

The hill fort of Daulatabid lies between the ghit and the present railway line, the road 
from Ellora and Rana here swinging north to Aurangibid, where it joins the Ajanta Road 
running north to Asirgarh—this was the ancient high road tothe north and was fed directly 
by three main routes from the coast. The first ran vid the Nani chit to Junnar and Paithan. 
The second ran near-by, vid the Malecj chit to Utar and thence to Paithan, The thind ran 
vid the Bor ghit to Poona and Ahmadnagar. 

This last route was followed by Seeley when he visited Ellora. Tt is really part of a eroas- 
fine of communication which runs from Poona to Junnar to Nisik (Clunes’ [tinerary, No. VII) 
or from Poona to Ahmadnagar to Sangamner to Nisik (Clunes, No. XXXVI), and takea 
advantage of the Bor ghit, which seems to Lave been the easiest of the coast passes, although 
unfit for carts. Clones’ description of the MAlsej ghAt is also applicable to the Ninf ghilt, 
which he neglects altogether es a practicable route : it is “ perfectly passable by camels and 
elephants but.......... their loads require to be taken off ot the bottom...... there is a 
made road throughout.” He describes the Ninf ghit as the shortest route from Kalyan to 
Ahmadnagar, but says that its rock-out steps are dangerous for the passage of cattle in the 
rains (p. 145), The thick jungle on the seaward slope of the ghats is an added obstacle to both 
these routes} and also the fact that several lesser ghits still remain to be crossed beyond Utar 
andJunnar, A third route from the coast ran vid the Thal ghiit to Nasik, Chandor and Male. 
gion (Clunes, No. LIV), at which place it was met by a third cross-line of communication 
from Daulatabdd (Aurangabad) vid the Ankai-Tankai gap. A fourth cross-lino exists in the 
Daulatabid-Ellora-Kunur-Dhilia route vid the Ghotala ghit. This seems to have been the 
only dependable pass in the sweep of the hills between Ajanta and Ankai-Tankai, before 
the engineering of the Aurangibid-Devgaon-Kasari-Nandgion road to the south of 3 : 


alternate route to Ajanta may be taken vid the Ellora ghit, and is so marked in early " 
(e.9., that, published by Kingsbury, Allen and Parbury, 1825); but its last stages must be 
very ditlicult, | 





ft must be pointed out thnt these several lines of communication are not definite routes, 
except where they are necessarily defined by hill-passes, fords and large commercial towns, 
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The intervening stages vary according to the state of the roads and the seasonof the year. Tt 
is reported that at the beginning of British rule there were “no made roads or lines of traffic fit 
the first gun-roads made, and served to draw much of the Berfr cotton traffic from the round- 
about Surat route, The seaward part of the Thal chit route was put in order by the Pioneers 
in 1826. The Bor ghat was improved by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1804, but Heber in 1825 
found it unfit even for palanquins. It was not until 1830 that it was metalled and made fit 

The age of these several routes can be estimated by the antiquity of the sites they 
link together. The Bor chit, with its Buddhist rock-cut monasteries of BhAju-Beded and 
Karle (second century B.c.—second century a.p.). The Nani ghia} bears inscriptions of 
the Sitavahana kings, and passes through Junnar (caves, first—second century A.D.) to 
Aurangabad (Vihdra caves circa 500 A.D.) and Ellora (early sixth century to mid eighth 
century 4.p,) to Ajanta (sccond century u.c, and late fifth century av.) The Thal ght 
route was fed by a coastal road from Sopara to Bhiwndi, which passed near Kanheni (caves, 
second century—fifth century A.D.) and led to Nasik (caves, first and second century 
A.D.) continuing near by Ankai-Tankai and the foot of the Giotali ghat, where there is the 
ancient site of Patni and the Pitalkhord caves (first century B.c.), Moreover, Junnar is 
associated with the dynasty of Nahapina, which was overthrown by Pulumdyi, who was 
known to Ptolemy in connection with Paithan in the second century a.p, It is to be noted 
that the distant origin of many of the benefactors of the various Buddhist caves is a standing 
witness to the ease of communication in the early centuries of the era. Among them are 
certain persons who go under the name of * Yavana,” perhaps as being of even more distant 
origin. It isin this sense that the Ellora legend mentioned above must be read. 

With regard to the antiquity of Ellora as a cave-temple site, there is no sign of the exist- 
ence of any community there before the beginning of the sixth century, The local version of 
the name is undoubtedly Verdl, or Yerdl and it has been therefore identified with the Vellira of 
Varihamihira’s Brihatsatihita (XIV, 14, see Ind. Ant., XXII, p.193)and also with the Vallira 
of the Ghatotkacha cave inscription (Arch. Sureey Western Ind., vol. IV, p. 150). Further- 
more, at Karle there are two inscriptions (Nos. 13 and 14) which record the gift of a village 
to the Samgha of Valuraka, which has also been identified with Ellora, These records stand 
in the name of Usabhadata and Visithiputa Pulumiyi, and thus would considerably extend 
the antiquity of Ellora, However, the village mentioned in No. 14 is Karajaka, which has 
been identified with the modern Karanj near Bedsi. Burgess therefore identifies this Valuraka 
with Karle itself. Finally in the Wardh4 plates the Rashtrakaja King Krishnarija is extolled 
as a builder of Siva shrines, and in the Barods grant as the constructor of “a temple of wonder- 
ful form in the fountain of Elapura.” This Bhandarkar identified with the Kailisa temple at 
Ellora (Ind. Ani., XII, p. 128). Fleet had previously identified it with YellApur in North Kanvra 
(Ibid., p. 162), but the presence of a later Rishtrakdfa insoription in the Tin Thal cave (No. 15) 
at Ellora, and the style of the Kailisa are consistent with Bhandarkar’s identification, 

The earliest caves of Ellora are Buddhist and date, as has been said, from the beginning 
of the sixth century. Tho earliest Brahmanical caves are carly seventh century, while the Jain 
caves are cighthcentury. The villagestill ranks as an orthodox Saiva tirtha, and the little stream 
(‘ Ellora-Gaiga'). Between the village and the caves is a temple and stepped well built by 
iteelf is the shrine of a Mubammadan saint which brings about miracles. To the south of the 
village stretches out the sickle-shaped embankment of a surface drainage tank, undoubtedly 
the most ancient object in the neighbourhood. The village itself has no claims to antiquity, 
sanctity of the site being largely due to the annual fair, as is co often the case in India, 
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It has been stated that the caves at Ajanta fall into two groups, there being a complete 
hiatus between the early caves and the work of the great period of Ajanta, circa 500 A.D. 
The Vibira caves at Aurangabad and the early caves (I—V) at Ellora are approximately 
of the same period, though a few years later, as minor developments in plan show. The 
expansion of the Aurangibid community, however, waa limited, perhaps owing to geological 
difficulties, or perhaps owing to lack of water. The problem of lay support probably decided 
the matter : there is no sign of a village site of any size between the caves and the modern 
city, over three miles away. This evidence seems to suggest that in the early centuries of our 
era, when Nasik, Junnar, Paithan, Karle and Kanheri were flourishing, trade deserted the 
Ajanta route, to return in the fifth century. 

The history of Daulatdbid is a long one. As Deogiri it is associated with the Yddava 
dynasty, which arose in the twelfth century, after the fall of the Western Chalukyas and 
the Kalachuris, who suceceded them, In 1294 AlAu’d-din, governor of Central India under 
Jalilu’d-din Khalji, took it apparently by surprise, an event which marks the first Muham- 
madan intrusion into the Deocan. The place was ravaged in 1312 by Malik Kafir for non- 
payment of tribute, It revolted after the assassination of Aliu'd-din in 1316, but was retaken 
by Qutbu'd-din in 1318. In 1338 Muhammad Tughlaq Shah conceived the idea of making 
it his capital and commanded the inhabitants of Delhi to remove thither, renaming it Daula- 
tabid. According to Ibn Batiita it rivalled Delhi in size and splendour. Eventually it 
was absorbed into the Bahmani kingdom. The near-by city, which finally came to bo known 
as Aurangibid, was founded by Malik Ambar. The whole district passed into Mughal hands 
in 1632. ‘Tavernier visited Daulatabid and the Ellora caves; and so did 'Thévenot; but 
he says that the prosperity of the ancient capital had greatly decreased. 

Immediately above the caves at Ellora there is an ancient site of great interest. Tts 
position may be described with reference to the three streams which find their way over the 
scarp. The first of these crosses the ghiit road about half way between the Guest House and 
the Kailisa (cave XVI). The second stream runs down from the south of the curred 
embankment of a surface drainage tank, which lies on the high ground a little to the north 
of the Kailiza and about half mile cast. of it (i.¢., between these two streams rises the hil! 
in which the Kaildsa is cut), The third stream is the Velgaigd, which leaps the scarp-imme- 
diately to the south of cave XXIX, which is provided with a water gate and steps down 
to the pool below, Between the second and third streams the ground rises about 400 feet. 
the general lie being easily discernible on the 1 in. map, which, however, docs not mark the 
tank, Its local name appears to be Didhai Talo (diidhiyd, * yielding milk") but the Dhifenr 
whom I questioned was rather sceptical of its purposes, for “‘ who would build a tank a i 
hill-top ?” It is in fact only just on the Ellora side of the watershed which gives rise to the 
Phfilmasta stream on the Daulatibid side, The embankment is of earth, and immediately 
to the north of it are two cross-tracks, one running north to the Velganga, the other east, 
presumably to join the Kauga-SonkhedAé track, which is marked on the map. Where they 
cross, these tracks are deeply worn beneath the surface of the land. Cultivation of a kind 
has evidentl, been carried on fairly recently, both on the plateau to the north of the tank and 
in the small triangular area, terraced in the hill-side immediately bolow the embankment. 
The whole area north of the tank is strewn, in the greatest profusion, with opal, bloodstone, 
and chaloedony artifacts and cores. These are somewhat larger than the average examples 
and alsoan almost circular, beaked scraper, but could detect none of the well-known “ pygmy ” 
types. The large number of quarts crystals which also strew the ground do not seem to have 
been worked, although elsewhere in India and in Ceylon quartz implements are found in 

‘large numbers. 

Along the Kailasa Hill, approximately up to the lino of the tankembankment, runsadouble 

line, or “street,” of roughly cut and laid stone platforms (chabdird), Just below the tank this 
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~ Street “is met at right angles by a series of chabiiirds in parallel lines, forming terraces along 
the slope of the hill. Near where the two “ streets ’’ meet there is a well-finished stone block 
about 16 feet long by 2 feet square. The tradition of this site has been preserved. ‘The 
shepherd informed me that it was where the ancient emperors pitched their camp in the 
rains. To Dr, E. H. Hunt, later, he quoted the eliperor Yunas (Yunas- Yunfin), a local 
version of Alin’d-din's princely name, also given by Grant Duff. "Dr. Hunt found here a 
fragment of Celadon ware of the kind imporied into India up to the end of the Mughal period, 
usually and significantly known as “ Ghori Ware.” 
ON THE TEXT OF THE MAHAVIRACARITA, 
By Dr. 8. K.SDE. 

SixceE Dr. Hertel published, in January 1924, his striking monograph! on the textual pro- 
blems connected with the Mahéviracarifa, much material on the subject has been made 
accessible by Todar Mall's recent edition of the drama published by the University of the 
Panjab. It will not, therefore, be out of place to reopen the question and consider it in 
the light of the fresh data supplied by this new edition of the text, 

Dr. Hertel very pertinently remarked that we did not possess any truly critical edition of the 
Mahéiviracarita, and that no edition gave even the scantiest critical material for settling the 
based upon ample manuscript material (18 Northern and Southern MSS.), and which gives 
very full critical apparatus. | 

The editio princeps of F.H. Trithen, published in London in 1848, was based on only three 
MSS., belonging to the India Office and the Bodleian, which have also been used by Todar Mall 
and marked by him as 1,, I;, and W, respectively.? The first of these MSS. is fairly old, being 
dated in sameat 1665=1609 A.v.; but the other two are comparatively modern, one being 
dated in sage 1857= 1801 a.p., and the other conjectured to have been copied for Wilson 
about 1820 a.p.4. Trithen’s edition, however, gives no variant readings, nor any acoount of 

the MSS., but it admits collation of doubtful passages with their reproductions in Alamkira 
literature. The next Calcutta edition of Tirdnitha Tarkavicaspati with his occasional but 
very scanty glosses, published in 1857, was reprinted (without mention of the fact) by his son, 
and isthus substantially the same as the Calcutta edition of Jivdnanda Vidyisigara, published 
in 1873. Tarinitha appears to have used Trithen’s edition, which he refers to in his Bengali 
preface as “the text printedin England,” bathe also consulteda MS. of the drama which existed 
in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library and which is presumably the same as the manuscript 
Se of 'Todar Mall, complete in seven Acts.’ Nothing, however, is said about the extent and 
character of the MS. used, nor areany variant readings noted. Anundaram Borooah’s edition, 
published in Caloutts in 1877 with a Sanskrit commentary of his own,is based on noindepend- 
ent MS. material, but is prepared chiefly with the help of the editions of Trithen and Tardndtha, 
as well as with the aid of readings of quoted passages in Alamkfra works; but this edition 
makes the first attempt at a systematic and running interpretation of the text in its Sanskrit 
commentary. The text inall these editions isfrankly eclectic, butit follows one and the same 

i Entitled “ A Note on Bhayabhiiti aud Vakpatirija " in Asia Major I, 1, pp. 1-0. | 

2 Edited with critical apparati, introduction and notes by the late Todar Mall, Government of India 
Sanskrit Scholar at Oxford. Revised and propared for the Press by Prof. A.A. Macdonell. Panjab Univer. 

sity Oriental Publications, Oxford University Press, 1928. It is rernarkable that although this edition 
is published in a revised form in 1928, no reference is made to Dr. Hertel’s important article referred to above, 
* Ij=Indie Office no. J14e-4136 (Eqyeling’s Cataloguo, pt, vii, p. 1581); Lg=India Office no. 043-4125 
(Eggoling, loc, cit,); W== Bodleian MS, no. 260 (Wilson MS.229>) noticed in Aufrecht's Rodleian Catalogue, p. 136. 
4 No dete is given in the MS. itself, but see Todar Mall, p. xiv, and Hertel, p. 3. | | 
4 No. 481-242 in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the CaleutiaSanakrit Colleye, pt. 
vip. 145. It ia modern eopy made near Caloutta for ono * Phile-sdhoba’ and dated in samwat 18791823 A.D. 
_ § ‘Téranitha remarks in his Bengali preface that many passages of the text are obscure to him and he 
haa not ventured to write glowes on thom, 
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recension which was presumably universally accepted in Northern Inc ia.’ Itmay for practical 
purposes be taken as boing represented by Trithen s editio princeps, Of later editions published 
in Bombay, Poona and elsewhere, the most noteworthy is that printed by the Nirnay S4gar 
Press, Bombay, and edited with Virarighava’s commentary by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar of Tri- 
chinopoly and 8. Rangachariar of Srirangam. It gives no description of manuscript material 
utilised, nor does it n :tice any variant Teac ings, except what is casually mentioned in Virara- 
ghava's commentary iteelf. It is presumably based on Southern MSS., as its text agrees with 
the Mysore manuseri: & Mr of Todar Mall. This edition is important, not only because it gives 
the text of Viraragh iva, but also because it presents for a portion of the text an entirely 
however, brings tolig't a third socension, which is probably North Indian or rather Kashmiri 
but which was hithe;to unknown. 

Todar Mall has piven a fairly full account of the MSS. used by him, and it is not necessary 
to mcapitulate it here. But it would be convenient to summarise at the outset the main 
differences between the three recensio.is mentioned above. ‘Todar Mall divides his eighteen 
manuscripts into two groups: Northern (11 MS.) and Southern (7 MS.) ; but three different 
recensions for a por! ion of the text are distinguishable in them. All the eighteen Northern 
and Southern MSS. of Todar Mall, as well as all the printed editions of the drama, agree in 
giving the same text from Act L to the cnd of Act V, 46, the divergences being nothing more 
than the inevitable ciifferences of rea‘ing of particular words or passages. Here also Todar 
Mall's Cambridge m-nuseript Cu (sorthern), a5 well as his Southern manuscripts Mt, Mg, T,; 
T, end.# Material :livergences however begin from this point, and for the rest of the text 
we mark three distii.ot recensions : (1) From Act V, 46, to the end of Act VII (i.¢., to the end of 
the drama), the ¢ litions of Trithen, Tardnitha, Jivinanda, Borooah and Sridhara, as well 
as Todar Mall's ei ths Northern manuscripts (I,, 1,, W. E, Se, Md, Alw and Bo),® give what has 
been called by Tolar Mall Recension A and by Hertel the vulgata recension, this being 
the universally ave:pted text, or as Ratnam Aiyar puts it,!° sarvatra pracalitah, paithah. 
(2) But Ratnam Aiyar’s edition, as well as Todar Mall's single Mysore manuscript Mr, gives 4 
different text for this portion of the drama (i.e., from Act V, 40, to the end of Act VII), and 
this recension, marked by Todar Mall as Recension C1, is expressly attributed to one poet 
Subrahmanya. At the end of Act VIL the manuscript Mr reads (Todar Mall, p. 306): asmin 
ndjake viliprakarane * daurtitmydd aribhih’ (V, 46) iti sloka-paryantena grantha-sandarbhena 
Bhavabhitind tri-bhd.ja-parimité kathd viracité| tatah ‘avasyam ca éreyasvind mayd bhavitavyam’ 
(prose-passage preceding V, 47, in this recension) iti vdli-wikyid drabhya bharata-vikya-paryan- 
tena grantha-sendar'hena Subcahmanya-kavind krteno’pi kathdsegah péritah | tasya pollaru- 
vamia-jaladhi-candre 7a Venkteiiryataniibhavasya Venktiimba-garbha-sambhavasya dridgenid- 
vaititma-jiinasidhir astu), Ratnam Aiyar’s footnote repeats (Srd. ec, 1910, p. 224) these 
words up to the end of kathd-éesah piiritah, but omits the rest, probably basing the footnote on a 
similar colophon in the MS. utilised for that edition, These two Recensions Aand C, 1¢., the 
yulgata and Subrahmanya’s text, th-refore, stand in sharp contrast to each other with regard 

7 The Poona editions, both of which were published in 1887, one by . lyotish hi and the other by 
Sridhara SAstri with his own commentary, alo follow this recension. nian sep a Sean Chie Wie 
the ae RNR . serena nt ete si 1904) ; but I rah neon it. 

1 Mt and Mg appe w to be nos. 1255S ant 2535 mentioned in the we Catalogue Ves 
the Gort. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, vol. 2 XI, pp. B51, 8455. But rat se Soins wet cere 
more recent acquisitions, m the same Liteary, which have not been collated by Todar Mall, but which aro 
deseribed in the above Catalogue. These are: (1) no. 12554 (p. 8452), going up to the end of Act V, (2) no. 


12556 (p. 5459), with * irarighava'’s commentary, containing Acts I,VII com Jate and (3} Ly 
which breaks off in Act IV. plote and (3)no. 12587 (p. 8455) 


© Of the remaining three Northern MSS. of Todar Mall, his Cambridge University ma : 

with V, 46; India Office M55 1; ends with Act V; Bengal Asiatic Society mannscrnpt Bese Hecension C. 
10 "This text is given by hima aa an oppendix to his edition. =~) 
11 This recension is given in Appendix B, p. 2561. 
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to the portion of the text between Act V, 46, to the end of Act VIT. (3) But the third recension 
diselosed by Todar Mall's Kashmir and Bengal manuscripts K and B'! is somewhat peculiar. 
It is distinguished by reading a different text only from Aot V, 46, to the end of that Act; for 
the rest of tho text, i«., for Acts Vi and VII, itagrees with the vulgata or Recension A. After 
giving the full text of V, 46, the manuscript K notes: effvad Bhara'h iteh, agre kavi-ndyaka- 
Vindyakabhatiair apdri, From this point it adda a different text up to thoend of Act V,and also 
for the last few syllables of the third foot and the whole of the fourth foot of V, 46.14 

From what has been said above the following facts will be clear :— 

(1) With regard to the text from Act T to the end of Act V, 46, there is agreement in all 

MSS. and editions of the drama. 
(2) With regard to the text from Act V, 46, tothe end of Act VII we have (a) the vulgata 
or the Recension A, (6) the text of Subrahmanya and (c) the text of Viniyaka, which agrees 
partially with the vulgata in Acts VI and VII, but differs from the vulgita as well as from 
Subrahmanya’s text in the portion from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act. 

Now with regard to the text from Act I to the end of Act V, 45, there is not only universal 
agreement but we have also the fact that one Northern (Cu) and four Southern manuscripts 
(Mt, Mg, T,, T,) end at this point. It is also important to note that both Subrahmanya and 
Viniyaka undertake independently to supplement the text only after V, “6, There is the 
distinct evidence of Virarighava who says :!14 efivatyera BhavabAtiieh sikh! itah param tu 
Subrahmanya-nimnah basyacit kaver vaca iti mila eval® sphutibhavisy: ti! ‘ arsfyam ca" tyddi 
(the prose passage immediately following V, 46) Subrahmanya-horer vari payapi priiyato 
oyikhyisyante!. This can only mean that the genuine text of Bhevabhiiti was available 
to Virarighava only up to the end of V, 46, and that he was apparen'ly of opinion that this 
waa the extent to which Bhavabhiti’s text was composed, the remain«cr being a supplement 
written in later times by one (kasyacit) Subrahmanya-kavi. That this supplement came into 
existence some considerable time before Virarfighava is apparent from ths fact that Viraraghava — 
knew hardly anything of this “certain ’’ Subrahmanya, but also from the indication given 
in his commentary that he must have used more than one MS. of Subrahmanya’s text, of which 
he notices several variant readings, On the other hand, the manuscript Kalso indicates that 
the genuine work of Bhavabhiiti extended up to the end of V, 46 (e!irad Phaw-bhiiteh) and 
that another supplement was composed by one Viniyaka Bhatta, From this, either of two 
conclusions is possible : (1) that the genuine text of Bhavabhfiti was available to the scribes 
and commentators up to the end of V, 46, and, as we have two inilependent supplements 
composed respectively in Northern and Southern India only after this point, the rest of the 
work was lost, or (2) that Bhavabhiti wrote the work only up to the end of V, 46, and for 
some reason or other left the drama incomplete. We have no data to establish definitely 
the correctness of either of these conclusions. At the same time it ia clear that the text up to 
the end of V, 46, is undoubtedly the work of Bhavabhiti himself. Tle rest was either lost or 
never written by the dramatist, and attempts were made in later times to supplement it (a 
phenomenon which is not unusual in Sanskrit literature) by (1) the anonymou: vulgata 
text, (2) by Viniyaka Bhatta and (3) by Subrahmanya. 

notabte ; da 1’... Calcutta 

sani College manusoript § Se meee, Kasksl sud Boon Sonmesrite i Sotabia s bat Bo B at, -—~ to the 
is es ee of B is not clear from Todar Mall's description. At p. viii of the Introductioa, we are 

‘oid that “ B is very fragmentary, covering as it does a little over two Acts "; and from p. xi it apy cars that 
it BO per Acta VI and VII, although we are not told what olse it inclu led. From the eariar [rctiones 
noted in tho text it seem that the MS. begina with tho 4th pdda of V, 59, cf Recension C (see p. 282) and 


ends with Act VIT, following Recension C throughout. 

14 ‘This peerage is given in the footnote to the commentary on V, 46 (p. 193) in Ratnam Aiyar’s edition, 
with[itt) PV irerdgharas, 

13 This reference to a later | of the text can only mean (ss Herte! interprets it) the coloShon of 
one or all of Virarlghava’s own . of the text, 
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It is diffiontt: to identify Vintyake Bata. OF all the VinAyakas mentioned by Aufrecht, 
one Vindyaka Pandita is quoted in Sarigadhara-paddhati (no. 1254), while another Vinkyake 
is mentioned as the author of a metrical Parva-pithiki to Datakumiira-carita. It is pot 
however, to identify Subrahmanya from the details givenabout him by the Mysore MB., perity 
tells us that he was the son of Vehkatesa and VehkatambA and that-he belonged to pret 2: 
family, It appears to have been he who wrote a commentary on the Prebodha-cond 
called Praudha-prakisa,!® as well as a commentary entitled Dharma-pradipikd on a treatios 
on Aéauca called Abhinava-salagiti..? In the opening verses of both these works the same 
parentage ia given, but the name of the family is mentioned as Pondiri. 

With regard to Subrahmanya’s supplement, or Recension C, which extends from Act V, 
46, to the end of Act VII, no question arises, as it is homogeneous and distinctly attributed 
toa particular author, But the vulgata (or Recension A) and Viniyaka’s text (Recension B) 
have a large portion of the supplementary text in common, viz., the whole of the text of Acta 
VI and VIT which is the same in both recensions, That this portion is spurious admits of no 
doubt, and both Hertel and Todar Mall have brought forward enough evidence to prove it.1* 
But how is it that both Recensions A and B have this portion in common, although they differ 
in giving two entirely divergent texts for the portion covered by the text from Act V, 46, to 
the end of Act V? 

Todar Mall has advanced (pp. viii, xviii-xix) a somewhat extraordinary theory that 
Bhavabhiti's original work must have come to a sudden close with Act V, 46, but that later 
on the dramatist revised this portion and brought the Act to a close, He maintains that the 
vulgata text or Recension A from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act represents this authentic 
added text of Bhavabhiti. The incomplete unrevised text up to the end of Act V, 46, is 
preserved in the MSS. of the Southern group ; the revised completed text up to the end of Act 
V travelled to the North where it appears in the MSS. of the Northern group. 

About the alleged revision of the original text the evidence does not seem to be very 
convincing. The fact tha‘ in some MSS. better readings are found proves nothing, especially 
in the case of an author like Bhavabhiti who is perhaps leas careful in phrasing than most 
poets and naturally tempted later emendations. Again,'Todar Mall himself admits (p.ix) that 
the readings of the Southern MSS. are at places decidedly superior to those of the Northern. 
This strikes at the very root of his hypothesis of revision, although Todar Mall attempts to 
explain this anomaly away by supposing that these occasional superior readings were inevitable 
in the South, which is assumed to have been the home of Sanskrit culture where Bhavabhiti's 
works were more frequently studied, Of this supposition no convincing evidence is produced, 

For his hypothesis that the portion from Act V, 46, to the end of that Act in the vulgata 
or Recension A represents the authentic text of Bhavabhfti, the following arguments are put 
forward. It is necessary to consider them in detail: 

(1) Todar Mall writes :—‘The oldest known MS. I,, which is dated sambat 1665 (= 1600 
A.D.) runs without a break beyond V, 46, and does aof mention that the portion of the Act 
after V, 46, is from the pen of a different author. Neither do the other MSS. belonging to 
Recension A come toa sudden stop in the middle of the Act. On the other hand, the MSS, of 
the other two recensions attribute the part preceding V, 46, and that following V, 46, to the 
end of Act V in clear words to different authors.” 

There are several inacouracies in this argument. In the first place, the Cambridge 
University Mantuseript Cu,an equally old Northern MS. supposed to be “ a little over 300 years. 
old,"’ extends only up to V, 46, and its evidence cannot be lightly set aside. In the second 
place, ifthe MSS. of Recension A, which give the text without a break, do not montion (as the 
M35. of other recensions do) thatthe portion after V, 46, is from the pen of a different author, 


16 Noticed with extracta in Descriptive Catalogu Cotatogue of Sansk. MSS. in the Madras Mallon) fn 
M Library, vol: XXT, No. 12560, p. 8420 / in the Madras Government Oriental 


Noticed in the same Catelogus, vol, V, No, 3011, p 2240, 18 See Todar Mall, p, xix; Hertel, p, a 
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they also do not ‘mention that ‘Acts VI and'VIt are 6 spiitions. Apptving the same argument, 
we ehall have to consider these Acts also as the authentic text of Bhavabhiti, Tt is difficult 
indeed to conclude anything definitefrom the fact that some MSS. of Recension A stop without 
a break at the end of Act V, for other MSS. of the same recension carry on the text without 
break to the end of Act VII. On the cther hand, the evidence of the other two Recenisions B 
and'C is not in favour of the genuineness of anything beyond V, 46. The Kashmirian mene- 
script 'K which is dated in samvat 1674 (=1618 a.0.), and which is therefore nearly as old as 
Tedar Mall’s1,, considers only the portion ending with V, 46, as gemuine, and regards the «whole 
of the remaining tert (i.c., even ineluding VI and VII) as the supplementary work of Vindvaka, 
Four!" Southern MSS. also either (1) stop abruptly at V, 46, or (2) as in the oase of the Mysore 
MS-or Virarighava'stext (Recension C), regard the whole of the remaining tert (i.c., from ‘V, 46, 
to the end of the drama) as the work of Subrahmanya. It is clear that both Vindyaka antl 
Subrahmanya undertake to write a supplement of the work, cach in his way, after V,46, anil 
not after the end of Act V. If Bhavabhiti’s own text has been preserved in Recension A up 
to the end of Act V (as both Hertel and Todar Mall argue), then we are driven to'the rather 
unwarranted conclusion that not only Subrahmanya but also Vinivaka took the unwsual 
liberty of altering even the genuine text after V, 46, to the end of Act V. The very fact ‘that 
both these authors were independently in agreement in completing the text only after V, 46, 
would make us pause before we seriously maintain that the Recension A preserves Bhavabhitti’s 
genuime text up to the end of Act V. 

(2) Todar Mall’s second argument is more important. He points out that Malsivire- 
carita V, 49, in Recension A is cited (with the words yathd Viracarite or yothii Mahdviracarite) 
in the Avaloka commentary on Dasoriipaka TT, 50 (ed. Hall) and in Sahitya-derpana (on VE, 
30, ed. Durgiprasdd, 1915, p. 309), and infers from this that “ evidently the authors of these 
old works on Alamkira considered the text of Recension A [1..,from V, 46, to the end of that 
Act] as the genuine text of Bhavabhiti.” In considering this argument, it must be noted 
that the Sdhitya-darpana cannot be taken as an old work on Alamkara and that the context 
shews that it merely borrows or copies this illustrative quotation from Dasoriipata in con- 
nexion with the discussion of siffeafi vrifi in the heroic and ita four divisions. The citation 
in the Dasoriipaka, which alone we need therefore consider here, cannot however be so lightly 
brushed aside. But this single*® citation by itself cannot, in our opinion, be taken as having 
a conclusive force. Tt only shows that Dhanika, author of the Avaloka commentary, regarded 
this verse as a part of the genuine'text, and nothing more. It only indicates that in Dhanika’s 
time, as in later times, the whole of the vulgata text*! came to be generally accepted as gennine 
in the North (a8 earvatra preealiiah -pithah) and we need not therefore be that he 
did not regard it as spurious. 

(3) Todar Mall's third argument that this portion of Recension A (t.4., from V, 46, to the 
end of that Act) contains a couple of passages which appear to be repeated in the other ‘dranias 
of the author, does not bear close scrutiny : for these slight repetitions of phrases (as in two- 
cases in Act V1 noted by Todar Mall himself) can be easily accounted for by the likely supposi- 
tion that the unknown writer of the vulgatasupplement wanted to imitate Bhavabhiti antl 
probably appropriated these phrases from the latter. 

(4) Todar Mall's fourth argument that Recension B runs to an unusual length and covers 
75 verses {as against 16 of Recension A) need not be seriously considered ; for this recension is 








distinctly ascribed to a different author, cote ao therefore does not arise. 
ie 17). and Only Aledraa Chrien Mis. No. 12684.and 12586(eerabovefootnote 
4) encluviahs Ach, to Licceleerthing to show. chat mlnppeets group. The Tanjore MSS.T; 
nad T, are obviously fregmentary, the former the latter spatetalig cally three Acta. 
20 The citation of Mahdetracarita, V, Gl, in 7 débharana (ed, Borooah, p. 351) is anooymous 
and proves nothing. 


11 And not negemarily up to the and of Act V, for the absence of any quotations from Acts VI end. 


VIT proves nothing. : 
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We are now in a position to conclude with great probability that (1) the text from Act I 
+o the end of Act V, 45, forms the only authentic text of Bhavabhiti, and (2) that the valeatene 
Recension A of the rest of the drama (and not merely of Acts Vand VII) isas spuriousas Recen: 
sions B and C, which are expressly attributed to Vindyaka and Subrahmanya respectively. 

But one question still remains unsolved. We have already noted that Acts VI and VII 
have identical texts in both A and B recensions. Only the text from Act V, 46, to the ond of 

Act V differ entirely in these two recensions, A giving a shorter and B a longer text for this 
portion. But Todar Mall's Kashmirian manuseript K, which presents Recension B and 
which is a fairly old MS. dated in 1618 A.D., reads after V, 46: efdvad Bhavabhiiteh | agre 
dkavi-ndyaka- V indyaka-bhatlair apiri;. Now as this M5. (as well as B which gives also Recension 
B) includes Acts VI and VIL and does not end with Act V, and as this inscription ocours after 
V, 46,the word agre must be taken to refer to the rest of the text from Act V, 46, to the end of 
Act VIL. In other words, Viniyaka must be taken as responsible not only for the text between 
Act V, 46, to the end of that Act, but also for Acts VI and VIT in Recension B. But the text 
for Acts VI and VII in Recension B is identical with the text for those Acts in Recension A, 
which therefore must also be the work of Vindyaka, but which was indiscriminately 
incorporated into the anonymous Recension A. In other words, the Recension A extends 
only from Act V.46, to the end of that Act and does not include Acts VI and VII, for whieh 
it merely borrows the text of Recension B. 

Todar Mall, however, appears to take agre as referring only to the portion between Act V, 

46, to the end of that Act. In other words, he appears to think that Acts VI and VII in both 
Htecensions Aand B are of anonymous authorship; but with regard tothe text between Act V, 
aii, to the end of that Act, the Recension A is anonymous, while Recension Bis the work of 
Viniyaka. But unfortunately there are no data to establish this point. I am inclined to 
believe, for reasons given above, that the whole of the text from Act V, 46, to the end of Act 
VILi ia the work oft Vinéivaka, For the portion between Act Y, Aub, to the end of that. Act, it ia 
probable that there originally existed the longer text of Viniyaka in Recension B, but pal eed 
quently a shorter, anonymous text (as represented by Recension A) came into existence, 
receiving universal acceptance and even superseding the original text of Vindyaka, 





MISCELLANEA. 
NOTES ON ASOKA’S INSCRIPTIONS. ie. totduelling ones, were not prohibited, The 
Rock Proclamationa, ilescription in the royal document is accurate and 


1) ekachd in ekachd samdjd at Girndr (RP. 1); positive and not, as makes 
as ¢ ebatayad iret chesaly ee | a5 unchefined(* Wd ee ot tame 
Mineehri). Res n it wo 2) Dianna-li 
“a hones Kosaat te the fashion of dats- Y veers eae this by ‘ reser 7 
adiya, amdiyo, thafya, misya of Sanskrit | lity’; Bahler, by ‘soli gioun odes. oe 
(Pagini, IV, 2, 98, IV, 2, 104; Kdéibs,| 1, 1015 (Modern Review, Caleutia, Jan., 1013, 
pp. 316, 318), where, however, the formation | |, $1) T pointed out that the rendering ‘edict ' 
is possible only from = aryayas. wus inadmissible. Some of the dharma-li 
The meaning given to the term by Hultzsch | ¢9., Rock series II, VIII and X, are not man 
(0.1.1. vol. I, p. 2) namely, ‘some’ (* But there aro they merely record facta. The term ‘helatiok 
also some festival meetings which are considered | connected as it is with Roman imporial edicts or 
meritorious... .. +. ") ia unacceptable. It does | Papal orders, is open to the same objection. The 
not bring out the significance of ckatya. The | word Hpi is explained, so to speak, by Adola 
text fs not ‘ch semays, but ekachd asamddjd, | himself by ita use in the Sirnith record. Two 
Ekatya means ‘of one,” i+., single-show samdja, | [jpis of the same édeana are directed to be dealt 
as opposed to those where, as Professor F.W.Thomas with, one /ipi (ikd lip) of which wasto bo ‘de tex] * 
has pointed out (JRAS,, 1914, p. 394), fights or  (Hultasch) or ‘inscribed * (Venia) in el 
contests took place. These latter wore held betwren | j.¢., the offico of the aamgha. Hursiigdion eae 
animal and animal, man and animal, or man and ® document or a draft, used in the secondary sense 
man, resulting in sights of cruelties, blood or death. | of a ‘copy. § is the rdjaddeqna of the 
These samdjas were prohibited, following the | Kautiliya Artha-ddstra (c. 21, or IE. 10), tho royal edict 
policy of mercy proclaimed in dharma-lipi No. 1. | or order, Lipi, therefore, is not * escr * or ‘edict. 
‘Those samdjas where a single living being performed, K. P. Javaewat. 
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Tee HHaAGAVADGITA, TRANSLATED FROM THE SANs. 
KkIT WITH AN IsTRODUCTION, aN AnGUMENT 
aso «a CommentTany py W. Doveras P. Hit. 
xii-+- 303 pp. 8vo. Oxford University Press. 
London : Humphrey Milford, 1928. 

The Bhagavadgité still holds ite sway over the 
Hindo mind as being one of the most admirab!e and 
‘saintly poems ever brought forth by the human 
intellect, It still seems to interest and stimulate 
Western acholarship os much as it did a hundred 
years ago; and there is certainly not a year that 
passes without conferring upon ua some learned 


contribution towards the understanding of this | 


4ext—whether in one of the very numerous perio- 
dicala of Europe, India or America, 

lt is thos with every reason that Mr. Hill, former- 
ly of King’s Collego, Cambridge, and a Inte principal 
of Jey Nerayan’s High School at Benares, has 


undertaken to re-edit the Bhagavadgité together | 


with an introduction and an English translation. 
Let us admit at once that he has succeeded quite 
well with hisnot very easy task, and that hehas given 
uaa very useful handbook for loctures as well as for 
private studies. The text is admirably printed, like 
everything issued by the Oxford University Press. 
The English translation is clear and fluent and 
oiedntat Alc seeglme th of the not always very pel- 
lucid arguments of Sri Bhagarin. The introduc- 
tion contains what we might expect to find thera, 
wis., o collection of notices on Kage Vasudeva and 
his cult, together with an exposition of the main doc- 
trines of the Bhagavadgita; there ia aleo an ample 


contents of the poem. The commentary on the 
text limita iteelf to paraphrasing the native com- 
mentators. We might have wished it somewhat 


otherwise, but we shall by no means argue this | 
point, as that is mainly o matter of taste. The pre. | 
eentwriter has already found opportunity to use Mr. | 


Hill's work as a text-book for a series of lectures, and 
he can warmly recommend it for its sound qualities. 
in the questions dealt with in the introduction 
we shall not dwell hore, as they will partly be touch. 
ed upon ino separate article in this journal. As for 
the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita, the main impres- 
sion of the present writer is that they have been 
strongly overrated. ‘The poem in ita present shape 
contains a most marvellous jumble of sublime doc- 
trines and nonsensical platitudes; but that prohn- 
bly has got something to do with the origin and 
growth of the text. Anyhow, the astounding hy- 





potheia of the late Profesor Garbe concerning | 


& Simkhya and a later Vediinta vorsion explains 
nothing, as it remains entirely fanciful. 
The Bhaguvadgiti pretends to be a text with 
next to no earie lechiones, and consequently the 
text of Mr. Hill is on the whole identical with tho 


Cp. JRAS, 1925, p. 802. 


¥ Schiegel correctly Secatenss | Sainadyerey 
‘Cp. eg. M. Bh. xv, 186: 
iiatdronamrd, 


wise thn eens te pcdeed iad the sarne, 





edifio princeps of Schlegel (and Lassen), The pro. 
sent writer has, however, pointed to the quotations 
from the Bhagayadgité by Albirini! as 
the existence of another text, and he still believes 
this to be the case, Professor F. O. Schrader, who _ 
on this point cherishes a different opinion, has — 
pointed out the existence of a text containing 745 
verses 2—jnstead of the traditional 700—which is 
in fact mentioned already in the A. fh. vi, 43, 4-5. 
But the summary of that text given by Profesor 
Schrader proves it to be extremely doubtful whether 
it can really claim any great age at all. Thos there 
is no room for textual conjectures although a few 
Verses aoom strongly to invite suggestions, To quote 
one or two instances: in 3, 23-29, we find the 
actual text reading thus : 

Yadi hy aham na variicyam jdiu Larmasy olan 

dritah | 
Mama vartnd nu varttante manugydh pdrtha sar- 
casa’ |f 23 |] 

Utsideyur ime lokd na kurydm harma ced ghar | 
Samkaraajga ca barttd Aydm wpahanydea arricil 
prajdh || 24 || 

Aa these verses etand the latter half of y, 23 nut 
needs form o sort of parenthesi«, which ia rather 
awkward, But this half-verse is identical with the 


| second part of 4, 11, where everything is in order ; 


and T should think it very probable that in our 
Passage the text originally ran thus : 

mama tartiminw portienn manwsydk pdrtha sar. 

casah | 
which would make the whole a well defined and 
tmimpeachable sentence, And in Ll, 12, it would 
certainly ameliorate the sense to a considernhle de- 
gree if we were allowed to read thu: 
diet stiryasahasraeya bhaved yugapad niihite | 
yodt GAGA sadréi no mpid bhdeas tasyn  imehile. 

manah || 
instead of the traditional aadr#i ed sydd, ete., which 
is cortninly rather tame, 

But these may be futile speculations. There are, 
however, several posages where we feel we must 
disagree with the learned author on pointa of trans- 
lation, textunl oriticiam, eto. And wo shall now 
allow ourselvesto touch upon a few of these passage. 

In 1, 7, mbodia hardly means ‘learn’ but rather 
“mark, ‘observe. 4 In 1, 10, eparedpia and par- 
however, moan ‘too weak" and ‘too strong" which 
in the mouth of Duryodhana sounds absurd; the 
gense must rather be that of ‘full’=*tightly closed,’ 

‘packed together,’ 4 which tallies fairly well with 
the next Tere. A, Sage ndll AR RY aL 
Schlegel ‘nce translates the words : yotayamd. 
min aoelsee, “heave ya ete’ tra aamdgatdss by ° proelin- 


? Cp. Ana Indions Kultur Featgabe Jar BR, v. Garbe (1927), p. 171 f. 


thant co and Aamdras. II, 54: porydplapup- 
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turos eqnidem intelligo istes, qui hue conyenere." 
In 3, 2, Mr. Hill, like other translators, renders Aad- 
mala by “deapondency *; but it is in reality identi- 
cal with mote! The verse 2, 11, hos been correctly 
rendered by Mr. Hill, though it was at one time the 
object of a mther fanciful enendation,® which might 
perhaps have been mentioned in the commentary. | 
On the enrions construction of 3, 14, there isnot the | 
slightest remark though it has been commented 
upon by various scholara.? | 

Cn the verae 2, 46, there is o somewhat extensive 
literature, ef. Pavolini, Album Kern, p, 141 ay, ; 
Fritzsche, Vierteljahraschrift fir Philosophie u. Sozio- 
lorie, xxxi, 354; Belloni-Filippi, ZDAMG., |wiii, 379 
6q.; Jocobi, thid, Iviii, 383 sq.; Schrader, ibid. Ixiv, 
336 eq. Of all these soholars, Professors Pavyolini 
and Schrader have, with the help of the native 
commentariot aml parallel passages from. Dhdinn 
literature, interpreted the Pamace quite imtelli- 
gibly; it simply meana: ‘ag much ue fn there 
it imatank when everything else ja flooded by 
Water,’ etc. In 2, 53, the rendering of drutivi- 
protipannd by ‘perplexed by what ia hear: ' 
in probably a alin, as it gives not the slightest aenee ; 
it must mean * turned away from holy lore (arwti)." 
In 2, 54, Hoehtlingk, Sits. ber a. aicha, (ea, 
d. Wee, 1897, p. 9 aq., wantedto rede bitter for Mdededd 
which is, of course, fanciful; in the second half of 
this verse the translation ought to run thus: * Does 
the man of steadfast mind talk + Does he sit 
(immovable)? Does he move about ¢' 

With the verse 3, 13 cp. (except Manu iii, 118) 
FY. X, 117, 6, o8 well aa Professor Sieg, Sagenstaffe, 
p. 9, and the present writer, ZOMG. Ixvi, 46. In 
the translation of 3, 14, we ought to reject the word 
‘with, and read ‘he who, . turns not the wheel,’ 
to obtain the correct senae. Loko? grakea in 3, 20 
{and clewhere) scarcely moans ‘ guidance,” but 
rather * support ' of the world. 

In 5, 4, ‘children’ should, of course, be ‘ foola 
In 5, 8, manyeta ia not very aptly rendered by the 
simple ‘thinks,’ As for 5, 10, the Present writer 
world venture the humble question whether a 
lotus-leaf can really he ‘ammeared © by water: the 
English word, anyhow, does not here render the 


real sense of Mpyatr. In 5, 11, dimasuddiaye most | 


probably must be co-ordinated with saayam fyadid 
In-&, 17, the words: ‘their stain by knowledge | 
cleansed" would translate an CxXPreasion /dnaniath. 
aviakalmed A but not the present reading '»inth. 
tifa’ >and in 5, 13, Cnmenye amtinbely Means “humility.” 

Samtoipa in 6, =-24, is not exact] y ‘Purpose," but | 
rather ‘wish.’ And in 0, 43, IT doube Whether fate 
‘hityak really means “thonee....once more ‘per: | 
* Schlegel correctly ; ‘ perturbatio,’ 


* Cp. Speyer, ZDMG,, Iwi, 
rere: Cp or Fey hei 


T 









* On him ep. Windisch, Pestechrift BK 
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sonally I ahould rather prefer ‘atill more than for- 


merly.’ In 8, 17, the tranalation correctly pra 


supposes that we read ye for yad which ia, however, 
in Mr. Hill's text. Aud in 9, 24: dokam imam prdpya- 
will most probably mean: ‘thou who hast come- 
into this world." 

Paree cotedre manavad in 10, 6, must, no doubt, 
Likewise in 10, 13, Avita and Deval are not two- 
Buddha.? In 10, 28, ‘the Forefather K a” 
should be ‘the Procreator K.’ The translation, im 
LL, 30, af tejobhir dpikrya jagat samagram by: ‘thou 
fillost the whole universe with the glory,’ would be- 
correct if for ‘glory’ were read ‘flames.’ in_ 
Ll, 32, pte'pi tedim are correctly r al by Beblerel ; 
‘te sole excepto.” In | 1, 3 . the tranalation of tatpa. 
ram by ‘that Supreme * ig senseless; the correct 


We have also noted some slight misprints in the- 


| Sanskrit text which, may perhaps be mentioned — 
here. Thug in 2, a1, real balwyase makio; in 2, 53, 


thdeyati; in 4, 22, nibadiyates in. 6, 14, harmaphale. 
samyoga't: in G, 22, gogo, ‘nirnignacetasd (thus cor. 
rectly the translation):.in 9, 14, ebotrena; im 1,, 16, 
eWedripa (thus the translation); in 14, 26, brohmea. 
bhiydye; in 15, 4, prapadyrd (op. p. 236, 1m, 1); in ba, 
1, pirtha, In 1, 41, maiming taredam ia probab.. 
ly not a misprint though Schiogel-Lassen have the. 
correct taerman; and in 11, 43, the author Heri tigi 
the correct reading garor foriyda in the footnote, . 


| but without Making use of itin histest and trom. 


hou—yurur gorivdnis, of course, next to senseless, 

Dr. Rajwade some years ago published a fairly ex. 
fanaive list of grammatical and literary rmisdoings 
committed! by the author(a) of the Hhagnvacdgita, 10 - 
That paper, in spite of ite weoluines:, wae in the 
main a failure, for epic texts bike this one canned 
be judged by the standards of Panini and | 


the Bhagavadgita contains shocking things from a 
(4, 10), miveamingeey (12, 8), me dueah (16, 5) or the 
vocative Ae eakheti in 11, 40.31 Mr jn has, how. 
ever, withheld his opinion on these bert 
Which in perhaps the wisest ootrse 6 follow, 

We have allowed ourselvesto criticise a few minor 


| points in Mr, Hill's work, Huot on ‘the whole we 


have found. jt thoroughly sotivfactory and should 
like to congratulate him upon his fair amount 
of muircesa, 


p. 38 ns. 123 q., coming Boohtlingh, hid. Iwi, 409; Oldenbery, tortt, Nachrichten, 
, Oqeh, rol ee P. =EIE Tn. 


By Monde Oriental ii, 84; Rajwado, 


“hn, DP. beg. 10 Cp. Bhandarkar, Come, wol. p. 325 wg. 


_ LAs for this lagt form 7 =F 7 | ertaae, | nq. 
Lassen that it ix dup to the (correct) tore jt, Rajwaides explanstion feakhs'#) but rather think with 
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NASON INSCRIPTION OF ISANABHATA OF VIKRAMA SAMVAT 887. 
By R. BR. HALDER. 

Ts fragmentary inscription, engraved on the back of the lower part of a broken image, 
was found at Nisin in Kharwi estate in Ajmer-Merwira by Thikur Gopilasimha of Kharwi, 
who presented it to the Rajpitand Museum, Ajmer. It was noticed in the Annual Report 
of the Museum for the year 1920-21, 

The inscription consists of 16 lines, comprising twenty verses followed by nearly three lines 

-of proseattheend, The upper partof the stone being broken and its surface having peeled off at 
several places, much of the writing has been lost, and the letters here and there are indistinct. 

The characters are of the northern type of alphabet, generally known as Kutile lipi, 
and belonging to the ninth century ap. They include some letters which are generally found 
in inseriptions of earlier date. For instance, t of qf# in 1. 6 ; = of =r and =grqy° in Il. 
7 and 13, respectively ; q of “gat in lL. 11 ; z of °az? in |. 12; ¢ of “star in L. 13; sof a” 
in 1. 16, etc., show their earlier forms, The subscript « and @ are writtenin different ways, 
as in “qarfr (1. 5), “gar (l. 13) and qeq? (1. 6), ara: (L 8), etc. Similarly, gy is written differ- 
ently, as in spq” (1. 12), °sfapra® (I. 14), and “gra? (I. 15). The numerical symbol for 7 m 17 
(l. 11) and in $87 (1. 15) is also worthy of note, 

The language is Sanskrit with some occasional mistakes, which are shown in the foot- 
notes accompanying the text. In respect of orthography the following may be noted :— 

Consonants are doubled (1) with a superscript r, asin “fafarata® (1. 6), “ee” (1. 10), 
‘fata (1. 12), ete.; (2) with a subscript r, as in aa (I. 9), var” (1. 9), wee (1 15), ete. 
gq is used for fg in yaaa? (|. 8), Anusedra is used for nasals in “age (I. 5), "erat 
(1.13), sspdtar’ (1. 15), etc. Other mistakes and irregularities are pointed out in the footnotes 
accompanying the text. 

The contents of the inscription may be thus summarised :— 

After the first fifteen verses, the meaning of which is not clear (the verses being incomplete), 
the inscription records the name of [sinabhata as the son of Dhanika in verse 16. Verse 17 
eulogises the god Siva, while the next verse informs us that the image of Nilalohita (Siva) 
was set up by the guru (preceptor) Gimundasvimi. - In verse 19 we are told that the verses 
were composed by Krsna, son of Bhatta Govinda, by the order of Ianabhata. In the prose 
lines at the end, we are informed that this Prasasli was written by the chieftain Ié4nabhata, 
son of Dhanika, for the sake of bis guru GAmundasvimi ; that the idol was caused to be made 
y the monk Jajjasvami, And that the inscription was engraved by Deddata, son of Atiga- 

dita, The prose portion (I. 16) also contains the date as the second day of the dark half 
| of Vaiédkha, samvat 887, corresponding to the 4th April $30 a.p. 

The year ia given in words as well as in symbols. 

The inscription records the installation of an image of Siva by GAmundasvimi. It 
has also some historical interest in that it mentions the name of the chieftain idinabhata, 
son of Dhanika, Now, the date of Dhanika, according to this inscription, may be placed 
about Sativat 867 (A.p. $10), if a rule of twenty years be assigned to ldAnabhata. This date 
of Dhanika agrees with that of the Guhila ehief Dhanika ruling at Dhavagarté (Dh6rin the 
Jahazpur district of the Udaipur State) and mentioned in the Pabék inseription' of Dhava- 
lappadeva, dated Harga Saravat 207 (a.p. 813). Thus, from these two inscriptions it would 
appear that the two Dhanikas are identical and that this chieftain ruled over that part of 
the country which extended from Nisin (the findspot of this insoription) to Dhér. Another 
tuler named Dhanika, belonging to the Guhila family, is mentioned in the Chijst inscription’ 
of Baladitya, in which, as opposed to the present inscription, he is said to be the great-grandson 

‘of lainabbata. He, therefore, appears to be a different person from the Dhanika of this record, 
who is said to be the father of anabhata, Again, frc inscription we know that 
a: Ep. Ind, vole XI, p. Il. 
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Dhanika mentioned therein was*the fifth predecessor of HarsarAja, who was contemporary * 


with the imperial Pratihira King Bhoja (V.8. 900-38, 4.p. 843-81)ofKanauj. His date will 
therefore, fall about 8. $20 (ap. 763), if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each 
of his successors. Thus from the dates as well as from the genealogies given in two inserip- 
tions (Chatsi and the present), it is probable that these two Dhanikas were different persons 
and flourished at different periods, though they may both have belonged to the Guhila family. 
Similarly, it might be shown"that there were different Isanabhatas, 

It willbe seen, moreover, from the above that the Guhilas, besides their main branch ruling " 
at Nagda, Ahida (AghAta) and Chitor, ete, were also in control of theterritory extendingfrom 
UChi{siiin Jaipur State to Dhér in Mewar, most probably in subordination to the imperial Prati- 
hiras of Kanauj, who at the period in question held sway over nearly the wholeof Rajpitins. 
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BENGAL'S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT, 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, 4A. 
(Continued from vol. LVIIT, p. 243.) 


Vaisnavism. . 


Every religion is found to have a philosophical system of its own on the basia of which 
the doctrines and tenets peeuliar to it should be explained. And Noo-Vaisnaviam of Bengal 
was not an exception to this rule. It also evolved a full-fledged philosophy of its own, which, 
in course of time, came to be known as Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy. This is properly a 
4ub-school of Vedinta, being based primarily on the Madhva system, though it was influenced 
hy the Nimb§rka and Ballabha schools as well. But it differs in some points at least from 
the system of Madhva. Thus, according to the latter, the object of adoration is Visnu s lone, 
no divinity being ascribed to his consort Laksmi. But according to the Gandiya school, 
Visnu together with his consort should be worshipped. Devotion in conjunction with action, 
assert the MAdhvas, leads to salvation. Devotion, pure and unmixed, is the cause of salvation 
—this is the view of the school of Caitanya. According to the school of Madhya, salvation 
ean be attained by Brihman devotees alone, but the Gaudiya school is more liberal and asserts 
the equal right of all, irrespective of any distinction of caste, to that supreme goal of life. 
The most prominent distinguishing features of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are (1) the 
dootrine of Acinfya-bhedibheda (incomprehensible difference—non-difference), (2) prominence 
given to rrnddvanalflé of Krsna, in contradistinction to the different Vaisnava schools of 
the South. 

The work which the followers of this school regard as the most important and authorita- 
tive is the Bhdgavata-purdua. This Purana, they suppose, was composed to elucidate the 
Vedinta siiras and is regarded by them as the commentary on tho said sifras, Thua the 
major portion of the philosophical works of this school is covered by direct commentaries on 
the Bhigavata and by independent works composed to elucidate and systematically present 
the views of it, Of direct commentaries mention may be made of the works of Sandtana, 
Jiva, Viévanitha, Baladeva. Besides these, the Brhad-bhagavatamria of Sanitana and Laght- 
bhdgavatémyta of Ripa, which is an abridgement of the former, deal with the teachings of 
the Bhigavata. 

The most important, popular and scholarly work that sets forth in detail the philosophy 
of the Bhigavata is the Bhdgavata® or Sat-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvimin (Ed. by Syamalal 
Gosvamin, Caloutta), It consists of six books, viz., Tattvasandarbha, Bhiigavata®, Paraindtma*, 
Srikrgna®, Bhakti? and Priti°. The present work is stated to have been based-on a work of 
Gopila Bhatta, the famous disciple of Caitanya, which appears to have been fragmentary 
and incomplete, An abridgement of this voluminous work, presumably by the author 
himself, is the Sdrasamgraha (CS., X, p. 90). 

But works on the Bhigavata alone could secure no recognition for the Bengal Vaisnavas 
among thoae of other provinces, for a school was required to have commentaries on the Vedanta 
sitras, the Bhagarad-gitd and U panisads to entitle itself to that recognition. And, it is 
told, that it was to win that recognition for this school that Baladeva Vidyibhigana com- 
posed a commentary on the Vedania-siira, called the Govindabhdsya (Purana Karyalaya, 
Calentta—1301 B.S.). This embodies the doctrines peculiar to the system. Baladeva 
flourished sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus possibly he was chro- 
nologically about the last among the host of scholars who, from time to time, commented on 
that highly popular work—the Veddnta-siifras. But this was not the only work that Bala- 
deva composed. Like Rapa and Jiva, he was a polymath, writing on & variety of subjects— 
philosophy, rhetoric, prosody, eto. Other philosophical works composed by hin were -— 
(1) Commentary on the Bhagavad-giié (published by the Gaudiya matha, Calcutta), (2) Com- 
mentary on the ten wpanigads, Téa, Kena, Katha, Praéna, Muydaka, Méndukya, Aitareya, Tawt- 
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liriya, Cchdndogya and Brhaddranyaka, (3) Siddhéniaratna or Bhaaya-pithaka (Saraswati Bhavan 
Series), (4) Prameya-ratndvali (8.8.P. Series), an elementary treatise on the Vaignava philo- 
sophy of Bengal. This work follows the school of Madhva in fofo, as is indicated by the author 
in the introductory portions of his work. (5) Veddnta-syamantaka, which seoms to deal with . 
the elements of the Vedinta philosophy. 

It was probably about the time of Baladeva that Anipa-niriyana Siromani, who was 
apparently a follower of the school of Caitanya, wrote a gloss entitled Samailjasdvriti™® 
on the Veddénla-sittra, Attheend of his work he dedicates it to Caitanya and refera to Ripa 
and Svartipa in respectful terms, But as he was not one of the recognised gosvdmina held 
in high respect by the Vaisnavas, his work is littl known. 

Similar fate seems to have attended other works alao which were composed from time to 
time, Of these, reference may be made to the Tativadipiki—a short Vaisnava treatise od 
of great interest by Vasudeva Sirvabhauma, the great Naiydyika and teacher of Caitanya 
(Sarasvati Bhavan Series—vol. IV, p. 68). 

Buddhism. 
Traces of Buddhist Culture in Bengal. 

Bengal was pre-eminently a land of Buddhism, at least before the revival of Brihmanism 
took place finally during the Sena rule, though previous attempts to consolidate Brahmanism 
are traditionally believed to have been made by kings like Adisira and Syimalavarman. 
The Chinese pilgrims refer to Buddhist monasteries in different parts of Bengal, which were 
all centres of Buddhist culture. She lived under the rule of Buddhist kings—the Palas—for 
several centuries together, Bengal produced fine Buddhist icons and some of the greatest Bud- 
dhist scholars whose names are known far and wide. Though from about the eighth century 
most of these scholars of Bengal had their field of activity outside Bengal in the universities of 
Nalanda, Vikramasili, and sometime in far-off Tibet, there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
there were centres of Buddhistic culture in Bengal as well up toa fairly late period, The Maha- 
vibfira of Jagaddala, the locality of which is not yet known, but which is believed to has 
been somewhere in Bengal, is even supposed to have been to Bengal what Naland’ was to 
Magadha (JBORS., 1919, p. 508). Buddhistio works were studied and copied here as in other 
tihdras. And we know of two Buaddhistic works copied in Bengal during the reign of Hari- 
varmadeva (circa eleventh century), These are A stasihasrild-prajitd-pdramita (R. D. Banerji 
—Banglér Ithdsa—2Qnd ed., p. 304), and Laghukdlacakratika (A.S.B—I., No. 67). The latter 
work, as is recorded in the manuscript itself, seems to have been recited on the banks of the 
river Veng in Jessore for five times. It was under the Sena rule that Brihmanism since gl y 
asserted itself in Bengal at the instance of Ballilasena, who is supposed to have reorganised 
Hindu Society in Bengal in ita entirety and placed Brihmaniam on a solid foundation, But 
sO is evidence of Buddhist culture in Bengal as Me asthe fifteenth century, if nok later 
when & manuscript of the Bodhicaryivatira of Sintideva was coni vy Steg 
1492 V.8. (AS.B—I., 19). ‘i at | Spree ae Nienienaaee: th 
, And it seems that, in spite of the efforts of Sena kings and th fal ce 
Buddhism lingered on in somo form or other difficult to be pram ee 
popular Brihmanizm. And this has been shown b .H. P. Shastri in his * Discovers 
Living Buddhism in Bengal.’ y, tito HF Elbaetes Ma bi. Dhesaery a 
Bengal’s Contribution to Buddhist Lilerature. 


Old Buddhist works would naturally be expected to be found in plenty in this land of 
Buddhism, But curious though it may seem, that is far from the actual state of things, Vi 
few Buddhist works of Bengal are known to have been found in their Sanskrit original sia 
even those that have been found were discovered in places that were far from Bengal—in , ; 
1 A manuscript of the work isin the 8.8, P,. : 
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Nepal for instance, It was in Nepal also that the Buddhist works copied in Bengal we 
found. A good many works, however, fortunately for us, are preserved in their translations, 
in Tibetan in which the locality of the authors is found to haye been mentioned in 
many cases, 





Candragomen. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist scholar of whom we know anything was perhaps Candra- 
gomin, who belonged to the school of Asanga. He is stated to have been a grammarian, 
philosopher and poet, and enjoyed high renown in the Buddhist literary world. He is sup- 
posed to have flourished sometime about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era (Nari- 
man—Lit. Hist, of Sans. Buddhism, p. 100), Tt is known from Tibetan records that he was 
born in Varendri in Bengal (Tarandtha—pp. 148 ff., 159 ff., Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan—s. C. Das— 
p. 95, 139).17 Several works of his are known, Of these, Sigyalekhd-dharma-kévya, which 
is in the form of an epistle by the author to his disciple, propounds the Buddhist doctrine in 
elegant kdvva style (Nariman—loc. cit.). We know at least two more works composed by 
him. Of these, Lokdnanda, which exists in a Tibetan version alone, is a drama (Sanskrit 
Drama, Keith, p. 168), and Ciindra-vyikarana (edited by Dr. Bruno Liebich—Leipzig, 1902) 
is an independent original grammar. 

Silabhadra. 


After him probably came Silabhadra, the teacher of the great Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang. He is stated to have been the author of several well-known treatises (On Yuan 
Chwang—Watters—vol. II, p. 109, 165). But unfortunately none of his works are known 
to have survived. Some of his works are preserved in their Chinese translations. 

Sdntideva. 

After Silabhadra we may mention Sintideva, who is supposed to have written sometime 
between 648 to 816 a.p, (H. P. Shastri—Bauddha-géna-o-dohd—Introd., p. 23). In the 
Tanjur his home is stated to have been in Zahore, which has been sought to be identified with 
a small village called SAbhfr in the District of Dacea (see under Santaraksita infra). The 
Tibetan writer Tirinitha, however, in his History of Buddhism assigns him to Suristra. 
But Mm. H. P. Sastri is inclined to take him to be a Bengali, one ground for this, among 
several others, being that one of his works contains passages in Bengali(JBORS., 1919, p, 502-3). 
Sintideva was a great and well-known scholar of Buddhism. Some of his works deal with 
Buddhist Tantra. Two of his works—Siked-samuccaya (Ed. by Bendall—BPibhothera 
Buddhica—St. Petersburg, 1897) and Bodhicarydvatdra (Bib, Ind.j—have been published. 

Sdntaral sila, 





‘The next name is that of Sintaraksita, who was a great scholar of Buddhism of his time © 


and was the High Priest of the monastery of Nilandi. His fame travelled beyond the limits 
of India, and he was invited by the king of Tibet to preach Buddhism in the land of snow. 
In compliance with this invitation, Sintarakgita proceeded to Tibet and was fully successful 
in his great mission. In fact it was Santaraksita who first laid the foundation of Buddhism 
in the land where Bon fetishism was the prevalent faith. It is, however, a matter for great 
regret that we get no light about his life and works from any Indian source. All that is 
preserved of him is in Tibetan, He is called Santarakgita, Sintiraksita and Acirya Bodhi- 
sattva in Tibetan. Details about his life-story as contained in Tibetan works were collected 
by that great Tibetan scholar, 8. C. Das, in vol. I of Journal of the Buddhist Text Sociely where 
he definitely calls Sdntarakgita an inhabitant of Ganda, and also by Dr. 8. C. Vidyabhushana 
in his History of Indian Logic (p. 323). The latter work represents lim as having descended 
from the royal family of Zahore, which has been identified on phonetic grounds with the 
small village of Sibbiir in the district of Dacea (Bengal), where ruins of old palaces and other 

1? | am indebted for these polerences to Dra. N, P. Chakravarti and P. C. Bagchi of the Calcutta 
University, 
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objects testifying to its antiquity and splendour ave been found, (B. Bha tacharya- 
Foreword to Tatlvasaigraha, p. xiii.) The locality was no doubt a centre of Buddhism. 
It was about this region that the great Buddhist scholar, Dipafikara Srijfiana, was born, and 
many Buddhist Tintrik images are said to have been found there. 

As regards the time when Santa flourished, we are informed by Tibetan works that he 
ereoted the monastery of Sam-ye in Tibet in the year 749 a.D., and that he died there in. 
762 a.p. Thus he lived in the first half of the eighth century of the Christian era. 

As has already been stated, he was a great scholar, He was well-versed not only in the 
texts of Mahfiyiina Buddhism, but also in different systems of Indian philosophy, which he 
quotes and refutes in his mecannentel work Tattrasengraha (Gackwad’s Oriental Series). 
This work gives a brilliant exposition of Mahiyina Baddhism in relation to other systems 
of Indian philosophy, of which the shallowness is sought to he established. He wrote a good 
many works, of which very few have been preserved in their Sanskrit original. The only 
works of which the Sanskrit originals are known to exist are two, Tatteasangroha and Tabtea- 
siddhi. Besides these, he wrote several other works which are available now only in their 
Tibetan translations. Eight of these are mentioned by Mr. Bhattacharya (op. cif., pp. Xx, xxi). 
It will be noticed that most of these works related to Buddhist Tantra. 

Jetdri. 

Next in chronological order would probably be Jetiri, whose father was a Brilhiman 
named Garbhapida, who lived in Varendri at the court of Raja Sanitana, a vassal of the 
Pala kings. The famous Dipankara (born in 980 A.D.). when very young, is said to have 
been sent by his parents for education to Jetiri, King Mah&pila (who ruled up to $40 4.n.) 
is said to have conferred on him the title ‘of Paydita of the University of VikramadilA. He 
thus seems to have flourished in the beginning of the tenth century. He was the author of 
three works on Buddhist Logic, which are found in their Tibetan translations.'* | 

Dipankara, 

Now we come to Dipankara Srijiidina, who, as has already been stated, was a pupil of 
Jetiri in his early years, He is also known by the name of Ati4a. Nothing definite is known 
of him from any Indian source. We are fortunate in getting a fairly detailed account of his 
life and works in Tibetan works, on which was based the long and informing account of him. 
given in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, vol. 1, p. 0 ff. From the latter we know 
that Dipankara was born in 980 A.D, in the royal family of Gauda at Vikramapura in Bat- 
gala. His father was Kalyina Sri, and his mother PrabhAvati. He probably belonged to 
the same Kesatriya race from which Sdntaraksita had hailed. His name before his initiation 
was Candragarbha. At a comparatively young age he became a great scholar, versed! equally 
in Brihmanic and Buddhist lore, As a reward for his great scholarship he was made the 
High Priest. of the monastery of Vikramadild, At the repeated invitation of the king of 
Tibet he went to that ‘forbidden land’ to reform the Buddhism of Tibet, which had much 
degenerated ai that time. He worked hard for the regeneration of Tibetan Buddhiam and 
met with his death at the ripe old age of seventy-three in 1053 A.D, at a place in Tibet near 
Lhasa, far away from hia native land. He is still hell in high respect all over Tibet and has 


almost been deified therein. He wrote o good many works, none of which, however, are 


known to exist in their Sanskrit original, ‘l'wenty works of his, of which the translations 
are found in the Tibetan Tangur, have been mentioned by 8. C, Das in his article ne 
referred to, 

Ralndkera Sénti, 

Ratnikara Sinti flourished sometime about ihe tenth century. He may bee identical 
with Santi, two of whose songs in Bengali are known to have come down (Bawddh 
dohi-—H.P.S., Intro., p, 28), He was the author of a good many Buddhist works, of which 

18 The account of Jetiri is basod on that of Dr. By 0, Vidyatheasa, op ise eeE 
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several belong to Buddhist Tantra, while two of his works on Buddhist logic are known 
(fbid.—Appendix on list of Buddhist Tantra works, 8. C. Vidyabhusana—ep. cit., p. 443). 

Another Buddhist scholar who has almost been deified and held in high respect, 
not only in some parts of Bengal but also in Mayurbhanj, Nepal and Tibet, is definitely 
called a Bengali in the Tanjur. He is stated to have been assisted in his Abhisamaya- 
vibhanga by Dipatkara Srijiiana (H. P. Shastri, op. cif—Intro., p. 15). He thus seems to 
have flourished about the middle of the tenth century. His connection with Bengal 
is definitely referred to in the Tanjur. He was the author of several Buddhist Tantrika 
works, which are found in the Tarijur. 

Ramacandra, 


We may next mention another Bengali scholar, whose field of activity was 
in Ceylon, where his name is still held in great honour, His name is Rimacandra Kavi- 
bhirati, on whom was conferred the dignified title of BauddhAgama-Cakravarti by 
Parakramabahu, the then ruling king of Ceylon. Fortunately for us he hos left behind 
much useful personal account in his works. In the colophon of his works he calls 
himself Gawla-destya (one who belongs to the Gawla land) and once at least Sad-Gauda 
(a respected Bengali). In the coneluding verses of his Vritarainikara-paicikd he refers 
to Rahula—the celebrated Buddhist scholar of Ceylon—as his teacher through whose teach- 
ings he embraced Buddhism. Even before his conversion he seems to have been a great 
scholar and was proficient in Tarka, Vyikarana, Sruti, Smrti, MahAkivya, Agama, Alankiira, 
Chandah, Jyotisa and Natake. He hailed, as he himself says, from the village of Viravati, 
the present location of which is not known. His father was Ganapati and his mother Devi. 
He refers to two of his younger brothers—Haliyudha and Aigirasa, His time is approxi- 
mately known from the date of composition of his Vritarafndkara-pancibi, which was 1999 
Buddha era, or 1245 A.D. 

A fact that is important from the view point of social history is that in all his works 
he calls himself both a follower of Buddhism and a Brahman (bhisura, dharani-devah, keiti- 
surah). It should be noted that even Matgalamuni, who translated Ramacandra’s Bhakti- 
éataka into Sinhalese, calla him a dvije. | 

Three works of Ramacandra are known :-— 

|. Bhakti-satake, which is in 107 beautiful verses, praises Buddha and Buddhism (pub- 
lished in Nagari by the Buddhist Text Society—1896, also in Sinhalese characters by M. P. 
Ekarayaka, Bharati Press, Colombo). 2. Vritamdlé—a work on prosody, which incidentally 
vives an account of the celebrated monk Mah4netraprasida (M. P. Ekarayaka, Bharati Press, 
Colombo), 3.  Vriteratnékara-paicihi—a commentary on the well-known work on prosody, 
the Vrttaraindkara of Kedirabhatta (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay)."” ’ 

Some lesa known Buddhist Authors. 


There were some other scholars also whose names are notas well-known as those men- 
tioned above. ‘The works of some of theso are found in the Tanjur. We may mention the 
names of Vibbiiticandra, Krendcirya, Advayavajra, the last two of whom are known to have 
composed works in Bengali also (Mm. H, P. Shastri, op. cif.—Intro.; JBORS., 1019, 
p. 507-8). Besides these, one Pradjiivarman, who wrote a commentary on the Uddnevarge, 
is stated, in the introduction to the Tibetan translation of his work, to have hailed from 
Kava in Bhongala or Bhangala, which may not unlikely be identilied with Bengal (Rockhill 
—Uddnavarga, Intro., p. xii). 

1? [am indebted to Prof, R. Siddhartha of the Coylon University College for kindly supplying me with 
sottie valuable information regarding Ramacandra’s works and the place ocoupied by him in the estimation 
of the people of Ceylon. 
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A LIFE OF NAND RISHI. 
By PANDIT ANAND KOUL, Paesipenr, Seinacan Mostorranery. (Metired.) 
(Continued from vol. LVI, p. 224.) | ' 
The peon, on hearing thisadvice, repented and thenceforth desisted from troubling anyone. | 
A farmer named Sung once came to Nand Kishi and told him that he was dissatished 
with his past deeds and wanted to renounce the world and become one of his followers. Nand 
Rishi directed a disciple of his‘named Mung to make over to Sung the duties he was per- 
forming. For some time Sung performed these duties, and then took leave to go home to see 
his own family. At home his family were so pleased to have him back to live with them 
that they world not let him return to Nand Hishi. A long time thus clapsed. Nand Iishi 
once remembered him, remarking— 
Av Sung tset tsyung, 
Nit bihendvyie Mungun vds. 
As ton bhuvt suna sund sung ; 
Wuchhon hat, lach tah sis. 
Asi he tézi thavahon ukharas ; 
Charbari gandahos baras sati. ; 
Chhuh nah tazi, samih nah kharas ; 
Din doh bhari gheras sali. 
Sung came, the heart was glad, 
We kept him in Mung’s place. 
We thought he would become a golden weight ; | 
We shall sce him outweigh a hundred, a thousand and a lakh. ; 
Had he been a steed we would have kept him in the stable ; 
We would have tied him with ropes attached to the door. 
He is not a steed, not even an ass ; 
He will spend his days at home. 
When Sung heard that Nand Rishi was remembering him, he left his home and returned 
to his preceptor, to whom he remained devoted until his death. | 
A number of men once came to see Nand Rishi and hinted at his belonging to a low 
caste of watchers. Nand Rishi remarked :-— 
Push-dyul avazot : 
Kheyas nah gur gupun tah giv. 
Suh yelth shdhas sheri wot, 
Suh avazot drenth katih dv} 
The flower-seller's dyul (grass with which a bouquet is tied) is of low birth: 
Neither pony, nor cattle, nor cow will eat it. . 


, When it reached the head of the king 
| Where did it [then] appear of low birth ? ; 
Nand Rishi was once going through a forest, where he saw a number of men pretending . 


to meditate on God, but living in ease and comfort and having no true love of Him, He 
rebuked them in the following words :-— | 
Kali-yugi ghara ghara Rishi lagan, 
Yitha péitar ligan rangan. 
Nish-budh atyant wini ligan ; 
Wawan nah muth kapas tah ann ; 


Akrut khenas tstran wlan: 
Lukan tatih tah lagan wan, 

The people of the Kali-yuga [iron age} in every house will pretend to be 
rishis [onintel: : ery ill pretend to be : 

As a prostitute does at dancing [abe sings morality }. f 
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They will pretend to be innocent and extremely gentle ; 
They will not sow beans, cotton-seeds and grains (i-¢., earn their 
bread by honest labour) ; 
They will excel thieves in living by unlawful means ; 
To hide themselves they will repair to a forest. 
He further attacked hypocrisy in these words :— 
Paran penah sali Rishi no banak— 
Yandar-muhuli tul nah kala thud 2h. 
Guphi atsanah Dai no labak— 
Nal tah gagur dréi nah wijih manzah zh. . 
Shrinau sati manah no shrolsak— 
Gad tah wudur buth khati nah oh. 
(pas dinah sati Dai yud toshihe 
Drélidan leli wai ladun nak zih. 
By bowing down, thou shalt not become a rishi— 
The pounder in the rice-mill did not ever raise up its bead. 
By entering a cave, God cannot be attaincd— 
The mongoose and rat never come out of their holes. 
By bathing, the mind will not be cleansed— 
The fish and otter never ascend the bank. 
If God were pleased by fasting 
The indigent had never cooked food in the pot [in his own house]. 
A similar saying is found in Biwi Ninak’s teachings :-— 
Kam géle sidh sidh ; khwiija khasiydn. 
Dudh piwe sidh sidh ; bilak bachhydn. 
Tan néiwe sidh sidh ; mendak: machhydn. 
Nénak | sat samvdd, ao gal achhydn. 
A saint may subdue desire ; [it is extinct in] eunuchs. 
A saint may drink milk ; [it is done by] infants and calves, 
A saint may wash his body ; [it is done by] frogs and fish. 
Nanak | speak the truth. Those words are good. 

Once Nand Rishi saw a hypocritical priest at a mosque twirling a rosary in his hand, 
who took six platefuls of rice, which were brought to him by six different persons at different 
times . to each of whom he said he had bad no food at allthatday. Hethen rebuked him thus :-— 

Tashih chiint chhem gunasd hisho ; 
Murid dishit karan kham. 
Sheh chinih khetham hisham hisho ; 
Taah ai pir lah rakzan bom | 
Thy rosary is like a snake ; 
Thou bendest it on seeing the disciples. 
Thou hast eaten six platefuls, one like another ; 
If thou art a priest, then who are robbers ¢ 
In regard to dislikes, which man or beast naturally have, Nand Rishi remarked :— 
Gur, khar, wutsh dramas khare, 
Watshis thare tsdm. 
Nitsis drdlidas potsh khare. 
Nushi khare zim. 
Pony, ass and calf are disliked by the vegetable-grower. 
The fleshy matter in the palate is disliked by the calf, 
A guest is disliked by the vile wretch, 
A husband’s sister is disliked by the daughter-in-law, 





On the vicissitudes of life, Nand Rishi lamented thus — 
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Apropos of the. proolivities of one’s family members Nand Rishi ae 


Kir chhai makaz wan deodére 
Tsatit kares quni lédi. 
Gubur chhui lizi bacha dthirataa— 
Ladit palana barus swiiri. 
Boi chhui phal kid balMdwaras— 
Piyas muhim tah kares yari. 
Rani chhai khani andar piléraa— 
Wandas tah wathis kares yiiri. 
A daughter is like an axe to the forest of deodars— 
It will fell it and make heaps of logs, 
A son is like an Arabian colt in the world to come— 
Thou canst put a saddle on him and ride. 
A brother is like a fruit tree to a lucky person— 
When there be need it will provide help. , 
The wife is like a quilt in a basket— 
It will be of use in the winter and in the open, 
War hajih mundare par nai dsihe ; 
Nushi nai dsihe hash tah zim ; 
Mugadamas patak nai phukadam dsihe ; 
Géimas tulihe shimas tam. 
If there were not a mallet for [use upon] a knotted block of wood ; 
If there were nota mother-in-law and sister-in-law to the ¢ aah 
in-law ; 
If there were not an overseer [to look] after the lambardiir ; 
He would harass the village till evening. 





Hénzanih hanzan wulga pdzan ; 
Hanih mandorih dolan gtish paharen, 
Boat-women will serve wulga (one of the best kinds of rice) to boatmen ; ; 


The sheep will sit to dine, and the cooks will be slaughtered, 
Tigers will enter the caves and jackals will howl ; 

Castles will remain deserted, and huts will have light. 
Rundh paliki ari nakh dit tas ; 

Akh chhas nah paramats takhta sipar, 
Trukhih téih kardn tahandis rakhdas ; 

Bakhtaa ludh chhai khitmatgiir. 
A limbless [man] is being carried in a palankin by the able-bodied ; 

He has not read a single section of the Qurfin, | 
A clever man is folding his dress ; 

In times of good fortune intelligence serves as a slave, 
Lélan handen timan robakhdnan, 

Jinan dapédn dsi ubrinui gatsh. 
Sundara dechham Aiiri wakhanan ; 

Tsimara sati dsah duwiin laish, 
Talih meh az dithim kapas ruwtin, 

Meh wuchh, Nasarah, tsah tih wuchhnih gatsh, 

In those glittering halls of lords, 
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I saw pretty damsels singing songs there ; 

They were sweeping the dust with yaks’ tails. 
There I now observed cotton being sown. 

IT saw, O Nasar, thou mightest also go to see it. 

Nasru'd-din was one of the four disciples of Nand Rishi, namely, Nasru’d-din (Autar). 
Bamu’d-din (Bhim Sadhu), Zainu'd-din (Zaya Singh) and Latifu’d-din (Adit Raina). 
Nasar Babd, bozto gurah sandi watsan. 

Sorah sandih wudih dsih morah sund ta) ; 
Vethah drah hukhan henar gracan ; 
Adah, ha mélih, dsi windar raj. 
Nasar Baba, listen to the word of your preceptor. 
The orest of the peacock will be on the head of a pig ; 
The Jehlam and its tributaries will dry up and the drains will roar ; 
Then, O father, will be the reign of monkeys. 


Nand Rishi advised seeking good company and shunning the bad, contrasting the two 
in forcible terms. He shows that the rogue will wrong the good, attacking him with crooked 
words, if be is not careful. 

Nunden salin doh din bharize— 
Badan satin zah tih no phirze— 
Alsizih nah tamanen bdnan manz. 
Spend thy days with the good— 
The ahah wulga [one of the best kinds of rice] will get pounded. 
Never go about with the wicked— 
Do not walk close to pots covered with soot {else thou shalt get soiled). 
On man’s attempts to secure worldly objects, which, of course, result in disappointment, 
Nand Rishi observed :-— 
Sun frévit sartalih rium ; 
Karlal phutram karimas drili. 
Doh lug darah tai bainbari perum ; 
Agun tshiwum banah nah walt. 
I cast off gold and hankered after brass ; 
I broke a sword and made a sickle of it. 
The day began to end, and in haste I commenced to light a fire [on the 
hearth] ; 
The flame went out, but the cooking pots were not ready. 
In regard to the imperative necessity of devotion to God, Nand Rishi observed -— 


Yin ghardh, galshant ghariih ; 
Kdngard gatsham tapani bilsai. 
Gura | kun witah nah pilih nah nardh ; 
Sat chham chani dkhir buh teat. 7 
There is a moment for coming [birth] and a moment for going [death] 
A moment I want for devotion. 
arm reach thee ; 


O Preeeptor! IT cannot reach anywhere nor can [my] 
I bave faith in thee that Tam thou after all. 
Once Nand Rishi spoke about the futility of performing namdz without concentrating 


Pus yud bozak pants numrak ; 


Naiahk mdz ai numrak rachha nah mdz ; 























Ss ee INDIAN asriQuary 


Shivas satin vali nant beak: 
Sidhi tach, Rishi Mali, teli namic. : « 
If thon listeneth to truth, thou onghtest to anh see ye (oenses,é a 

passion, etc.) ; i 

Af thou lowereth only thy fleshly body, the fleshly body will not sa 
thee ; - 
lf thou maketh union with Siva, os te 
Then only, O Rishi Mali, will prayer avail thee. 
A Persian poet has rendered the above in the following couplet — ‘ | 
Sar-rd basamin chi mi-nihi bahr-1 namdz ! F f 
An-ré bazamin binth ki dar sar déri. ot 
Why art thou bowing down thy bead on the earth for the sake of pri 
Bow down to earth that which is in thy head (i. e., thy pride and a Sd is 
In regard to natural disabilities, Nand Dishi once remarked : — , 
Dandah rust kyih karih ditnia 
Hitnis kyth karih mukhtahir { 
pi * Run kyih karih khunih bamine t 
—_ Un kyith sine padmiine t 
Of what use is a walnut to a toothless person ? 
Of what use is a pearl necklace to a dog ¢ 
Of what use is a bow to an elbowless person ? 
Of what estimation is a pretty woman to a blind man ? | 
“Come good, come evil, there is an end,” was the subject on which Nand Rishi once. 
spoke to his favourite disciple, Nasar Babi, as follows -— j 
Vetha wdéwas tan nani, auh tih dohd, Nasaro. ny 
Tun wugarah tah seni pani, suh lik dohd, Naaaro. 
Nishi rani tah wurani khani, auh tih dohd, Nasaro. 
Wurak batah tah gilah gani, sul tih dohd, Nasaro, 
When the body was bared to the wind of the Jehlam, that day has — 
passed, O Nasar 
When we had thin eueey. and unsalted vegetables only to eat, ‘aan 
day too has gone, O Nasar. 
When the wife was near and warm clothing covered the bed, that | 
too has gone by, O Nasar. 
When boiled rice and sliced fish were provided for us, that day also 
has passed, O Nasar. 

Nand Rishi breathed his last at Rupawan village on 26th Ramaziin (Shab-i-Qadr), i fis 
26th Poh, 842 Hijra (1438 a.p,) at the age of 63 years, 1 month and 20 days. Hix ody. 
was parvind to Tsrir, and was buried on the mound called Nafta Teng. His funeral was at- 
tended by thousands of people, among whom was the then king of Kashmir, Zainu'l-abidin, 
Babs Daid Khaki, who was a highly learned man during the time of Ya'qib Chak (1584 AD va 
wrote an cpitaph in loving memory of Nand Kishi in Persian verse, which may be translated 
into English as follows :— 

Shaikh Naru'd-din Rishi, the preceptor of all rishis, 

Was a good hermit and had much communion with God, , 

In addition to leading a retired and solitary life, ho was also one of 
those in this world who keep fasta ; 











4} He had given up eating flesh, honey, milk and onions for many years ; 
m He wasa man of revelation and miraclesand had a fine command of » i. 
And he had no known spiritual guide, as a good-natured parrator 
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PERIODS LN INDIAN HISTORY.” 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., 1.0.8. (Retired.) 

‘T'1# scheme submitted for discussion in the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological In- 

stitute on January 19th, 1926, was todivide the historical into three “Major” Divisions:— 
1. Early, 8.c. 600 to 300 a.p. 
2 Medieval, 300 to 1500 a.p. 
$. Modern, 1500 to 1900 a.p. 

and to divide each of these into three “ Minor ” Periods. 

Civilization is a “ recurrent phenomenon” in India as elsewhere. There are periods of 
expansion and periods of shrinkage, of vigour and decay, of integration and disruption. The 
purpose of the discussion is not to supersede the periods aleeady recognized by scholars and 
historians, but to correlate them with the ebb and flow of culture within India and beyond 
its borders. To this end dynastic terms such as “Sunga,” “ Andhra,” ” Indo-Greek ” are 
unsuited, because they are applicable only to limited areas and are, in part, concurrent. 
Religious terms such as “ Buddhist” or “ Muhammadan” as applied to India are no more 
definite than the “ Pagan,” “ Papal”: or ‘‘ Protestant” periods of Europe.* Even “ Raj- 
put,” “‘ Maratha,” “ Mughal” connote different periods in different areas. Terms are 
needed sufficiently elastic to cover accepted terminology in all areas. They should indicate 
sequence, and each period should stand in definite relation to those ovcles of fusion and 
jission which make up Indian history. 

I. Dynastic Periods. 

The framework of Indian chronology is dynastic, and is based on the evidence of 
(1) inseriptions, (2) coins, (3) foreign writers, chiefly Greco-Roman, Moslem and Chinese. 
The adjustment of literary and archwological material to the dynastic chronology is largely 
conjectural. The so-called ‘ Indo-Svmerian ” culture of Harappa and other sites, and also 
most of the so-called “ Vedic ” Period are outside the scope of this discussion. 

The propriety of the ““ Major"’ Periods suggested, opening with 600 8,c., 400 Ap. and 
1500 A.p, (roughly parallel to the Cambridge History scheme of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern) is not challenged. There is some difference of opinion, however, as to how these 
Periods should be subdivided. 

For the Early Period the divisions suggested are— 

I, 600—300 B.c. 
If. 300—1 B,c. 
Ill. 1—300 a.v. 

L The Period 600—300 B.c. answers roughly to the Hellenic Period? of Eurepe, the 
Achawmenid Empire of Persia (568-330) and the close of the Chou Dynasty (1122—249) ip 
China. In N, India it covers the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the gradual consoli- 
dation in the Lower Gangetic Plain of the Saisunaga Kingdom of Magadha, culminating in 
c. $20 x.c. in the establishment of the Mauryan Empire. Foreign influence is represented 
by the Persian conquest of the N.W. (512) and the invasion of Alexander (327-324). 

Il and Ill. The Period 300 u.c. to 300 a.p, covers the Hellenistic Period of Greece 
and the rise to imperial rank of Rome, the Tsin and Han Dynasties of China and that of the 
Parthian Arsacids in W. Asia. In N. India this Period falls into two phases :-— 

; (1) The Mauryan Empire at its zenith under Asoka and its partition between (a) the 
Sungas, (b) the Andbras of the N. Deccan, (c) the Greeks from Bactria and (d) at a later 
stage the Sakas and Pahlavas from Iran. 
* ‘This schoo has been reproduced as submitted to the Indian ‘Research Committeo, B.A.L (without 
dineritical marks). 

i Many useful suggestions were offored in drawing up Lhe scheme and in course of the discussion, These 
will bo referred to as the points arise. 

For brevity centuries are occasionally referred to by Roman numerals, with or (where the context 
permits) without the letters m.c. or A.D. 

3 Sind was “ Muhammadar "in VIII a.p., South India was not “ Muhammadan™ even in XIII ap, 

§ More correctly, its zenith and decline ; it began about 760 s.c. 
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(2) Therise and decline of the Kushan’ Hmpiroin N. W. India and C. Asia, aa thé 
subsequent struggle between the Kushan Satraps and the Later Andhras. 

The history of 8. India in the Early Period is obscure, but two facts are certain ; () in 
III t.c. Asoka was in touch with the three traditional Kingdoms of the South, Chera, Chola 
and Pandya; (2) in I a.v. Roman traders were busy in Malabar and the Tamil ane 
as numerous hoards of denarii and the Periplus testify. | 

Prof. Rapson suggests a slight re-adjustment of these subdivisions, viz. — to ae 

“T. 6§00—350 B.c., characterised by Persian dominion in N.W. India and anumber 
of independent Kingdoms in the valley of the Jumna and Ganges. Ue 

“TT, 350—50 B.c., to include the extension of the Macedonian Empire to N.W. India| 
and characterised by the subsequent rise of the Maurya Empire in India and the later — 

Greck invasions. 

“TIT, 50 p.c.—300 a.p. Roughly from the Partho-Scythian Empire in N.W. India 7 
to the rise of the Gupta Empire.” | 

Tt is not very material whether “ Early I” closes with 350 or 325 or 300 B.c. tie ye 
case the period 326—306 u.c. is a transitional phase in India, beginning with Alexan | 
invasion and ending in Seleucus I Nicator's treaty with Chandragupta, and the Maurya [- 
Empire is associated with Hellenistic rather than with Hellenic Greece, with the Seleucids 
rather than with Macedon. 

On the other hand, Partho-Scythian rule marks a phase of disintegration ; it is the Kushan 
epoch which was really formative. For the advent of the Kushans a.p. 50 is the most. | 
favoured date, but unfortunately this is not undisputed.4 The date 1 a.p. is suggested as 
a rough compromise, 

As regards foreign contacts, the Mauryas were in touch with Mediterranean Greeks, the 
Kushans with Imperial Rome, but the main thrust came from China. In about 165 2.c, 
the Hiung-nu, foiled in their attempts on China, turned on their neighbours the Yueh-chi, | 
and sent them hurtling across Asia to the Oxus valley. The impetus drove the “ Soythian: 7 
on to the Bactrian Greeks and the Parthians, and nearly broke them (ec, 138—]23 » ©): “The 
last phase of the movement was the reconstruction of Yuch-chi power under the leadership: 
of the Kushans. The Hans followed this up with the occupation of Turkestan and kept 
touch with the Yuch-chi till well into IIT a.p.® 

For the Medieval Period® the divisions suggested are— 

I, 300—650 a.p. 
II. 650'—1200 a.n. 
TH. 1200—1500 a.p. 

I, The Period 300—650 a.n. corresponds roughly to the struggle between the Christian 
Roman Empire and the Persian Sassanids and the period of Chinese disintegration, | ‘The 
erucial event in Europe is the transfer of imperial headquarters from Rome to Constan 
the beginning of that germanisation of the Western Roman Empire which culminated in its 
destruction in 476 ap. In N. India the period is divided into two phases by the Huna 
Invasion (c. 480—528 a-p.). It is commonly called the “ Gupta Period,” though in the 
later phase the Guptas cease to be imperial.* The death of Harsha (647 a.p.) is, however, 
generally accepted as cardinal. 




















4 Some place Kanishka in I s.c., others in ap. 4 Boo Biein, Sond-burica Ruins of KAoctan, p, ‘385, 


® Exception has been taken by some to the term “ Medieval”; but 
in dittakenk aniaee, a the term is in froyuont mo, though 


(1) &. Lano-Poole, Mediaeval Jnedia, 720—1 71M ap, 

(2) Prof. E. J. Rapeon, Ancient India, p. 147, 783—1000 ap. 

(3) J. Kennedy, Imp. Gaz. 2. 303, 650—1200 a.p, 

(4) Bir John Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 7, c. 350—1 200. : 
? The year 650 seems preferable to the year 750 proposed in the original scheme, 
* Fleet's dating of the Imperial Guptas is;challenged by Dr. Shama Sastry (Arch, Rep.’ Mysore; 1923,p. 
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I. The Period 650—1200 covers the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and. 
Islam, and the second great expansion of China under the Tang Dynasty (618—907- 
a.p.), and the subsequent struggle with the “ Tartars ” (Khitan 937—1125, Kin 1127—1244). 
In N. India it answers to the “ Rajput Period" (the “ Hindu Period " of Kennedy*), a period 
of conflicting states centring round Harsha’s capital, Kanauj. Three phases may be distin- 
guished. They correspond roughly to the three phases of the Caliphate, (A) zenith, 
(B) decline, (C) subjection (to the Seljuks, ete.). 

A. 650—800, during which the running was made in turn by Tibet, Kashmir, 
(Karkota or Naga Dynasty), and the earlier Palas of Bengal, 

B. 800—1000, when the hegemony fell to the Pratiharas (or Parihars) of Bhinmal, 
to be challenged in turn by- Rashtrakutas from the Deccan and Chandels from Mahoba, 
and broken by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

C@, 1000—1200, during which, the Ghaznavi cataclyam over, politics reverted to type, 
and power was fought for by Chandels, Palas, Paramaras of Malwa, Kalachuris of Chedi, 
Chalukyas of Gujarat, Senas of Bengal, Gaharwars of Benares and Chauhans of Delhi, 
till, in the last decade of XII A.v., the Ghori armies made a clean sweep of Hindu 
sovereignty right up to the borders of Assam. 

It has been suggested that the “ Hindu Period " should end at 1000 a.p. But, though 
the phase 1000—1200 is a clear cut interlude between the Ghaznavi and Ghori invasions, m 
character it belongs to the period which preceded it and not to that which followed. Muham- 
madan influence dates from the Arab invasion of Sind (712) or earlier ;the Ghagnavi raids, it 
is true, brought the Panjab under Muslim rule, but the rest of N. India went on as before ; 
politically the period 650—1200 4.0. is of uniform type, the new epoch begins with Muham- 
mad Ghori. 

IIL. The Period 1200—1500 covers the closing epoch of the Roman Empire and Mongol 
dominion in Asia. There are two phases, the tide turning in about 1350, when the Mings 
ousted the Mongols from China (1368) and the Ottomans displaced them in the West. In 
N. India the Delhi Sultanate, too, presents two phases ; the ebb set in with the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlaq (d. 1351) and the disruption of his empire into the Provincial Sulta- 
nates of Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, Khandesh, and the Deccan Babmanis. 

In S. India the Medieval Period is more coherent. Apart from minor dynasties, which 
need not here be discussed, interest, in the period 650—1200, centres in the Chalukyas 
(Solankis) of the W. Deccan, Their history falls into three phases : . 

A. 650—753, during which the Chalukyas ruled at Badami (in Dharwar District 
in the 8. of the present Bombay Presidency), and founded an Eastern Branch at Vengi 
(in the Kistna-Godavari deltaic plain). 

B. 753—973, when the W. Chalukyas were eclipsed by the Rashtrakutas. 

C. 973—1200, when the W. Chaluk vas re-established their power and ruled from 
Kalyani (in Bidar District, Hyderabad). 

In the first phase the Chalukyas were pitted against the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, in the 
second the Rashtrakutas established themselves in Gujarat also and penetrated even to 
Kanauj ; their suserainty was recognized generally by the States of the South, but the E. 
Chalukyas held their own; in the third phase the W. Chalukyas also ruled in Gujarat but 
‘n the §. and E. their power was successfully challenged by the Tamil Cholas, who in the 
course of XI a.p. coalesced with the E. Chalukyas and even penetrated to the Ganges Valley. 

Disruption set in towards the close of XII a.D.; from 1162 to 1183 the sovereignty wos 
usurped by the Kalachuris ; their dominions were divided between (1) the Yadavas in the 
N.W., (2) the Kakatiyas in the N.E. and (3) the Hoysalas in the S.W., while the Cholas were 





® Imp. Gaz. 2, p- 903. 
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hard pressed by their Pandya feudatories and only saved from extinction by the intervent! oo 
of the Hoysalas. a 
The Period 1200—1500 thns opens with 8. India divided between four warring States, — 
These lasted till the beginning of XTV a.p., when the armies of Alfu'd-din Khalji of De ha : 
broke them. Out of the wreckage arose the Empire of Vijayanagar which held the Kistna 7 
against the Bahmani Sultans till 1500 and after. 7 a a} 4 
Correlations, historical and cultural, between N. and 8. India have not received the 
attention they deserve ; events in the two areas are closely related. The Chalukyas and t heir 
successors in title had to fight on two fronts (North and South), and sometimes the East, at 
too, was hostile. Pressure from the North meant weakness on the South front; weakness in 
the North invited a northward move, or in the alternative, left them free to press southwards. a 

Thus in 620 a.p, the Chalukyas had to meet an invasion by Harsha, and this gave’ the 
Pallavas their opportunity ; they took it ; in 642 a.p. they captured Badami and the Chaluk- 
yas for a few years ceased to exist, Then Harsha died (647) and his empire crumbled ; the 
Chalukyas recovered and from 655 onwards the Pallavas were on the defensive ; the date 
+650 A.D. is the real turning point. . = 
"So too in 1350 a.n., when the disruption of the Tughlaq Empire enabled Vijayanagar 
to consolidate the South. ri 

Another interesting feature of 8. Indian history is the concurrent decadence of Chalukyas— 
and Cholas in 1150—1200, a decline presumably born of prosperity. A like thing happened 
in the closing years of XV a.p. when both Vijayanagar and the Bahmanis were the prey of 
revolution. The Bahmani Empire eplit into five separate Sultanates. Vijayanagar ro- 
covered unity under its third and most famous dynasty. 

The Modern Period from 1500 a.p. onwards covers the zenith and decline of the Otte. 
man Empire, the revival of Persia under the Safavids and of China under the Manchus, and 
the first serious intervention in world history of the States af W. Europe. 

In India the Sultanates gave place to the Mughals, whose collapse led to the Great — 
Anarchy of XVIII a.p,, followed by the British Peace, 

To recapitulate ; the epochs selected are— 

l, Hanrny: 
I, Pre-Maurya or Saisunaga. 
If, The Mauryan Empire and its dismemberment, 
IIf. The Kushans. 
=. MEDIEVAL: 
I. The Gupta Empire and its disruption. 
If. The Rajput Period in the North and the Chalukyan Period in the South. 
If. The Delhi Sultanate, its expansion and decline. 
3. MopERS: Mughal and European. 

This acheme is more than “ dynastic " ; it is A record of political growth and decay, and 
polities is a very vital branch of cultural history. The reflection of these vicissitudes on 
other branches of culture may be tested by a few exampleg, 

i II. Cultural Periods. 

!, Language, 





ij 


7 


















A. AnyanN: 
Linguists recognise two periods in the evolution of Sanskrit, I" Vedic "and TI “ Classical’: 

and three in the evolution of the vernaculars, (Prakrits) Primary, Secondary and ie = 
(Jmp. Gaz, i, 360). Ti 











ares | andardization presumably covered a conal lerable period, during which archaic an, 
literary forms wore used side by side. t culminated in the mar of Panthl to wheen dick hale and 
$0. ts anoally assigned, though some put him as early as ote ings ro nini to whom the date 350—200, 
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The “Primary Prakrits” belong to the Vedic Period. The “Secondary Prakrits 
cover the period 50 B.c. to 1000 a», The “ Tertiary Prakrits” are the modern vernaculars. 
Their phonetio and grammatical evolution is parallel to that of the modern Romance language 


an 





“from Latin. 

Roughly speaking, for general purposes Prakrits dominate the Early Period, Sanskrit 
the Medieval Period and the modern vernaculars the Modern Period. The period 1—300 
AD. may be regarded as “ transitional.” Thus Prakrit was the language in which the 
Buddha and Mahavira preached, the Buddhist and Jain canons were compiled and Asoka’s 
-ediets engraved. Sanskrit, presumably, was the language of the learned few, and it is not 
till about 150 a.p. that it appears in public documents. Thenoe onward the use of Sanskrit 
grew apace, till under the Guptas it was recognized as the literary lingua franca of India. 
The effect on the vernaculars was unhappy; to evade the stigma of vulgarity they were 

The supremacy of Sanskrit was not seriously challenged till the period 1200—1500 a.v., 
-when modern vernaculare entered the field of literature ; by the end of that period they were 
dirmly established, — 

In the Modern Period yet another element was added under Mughal influence ; W. Hindi, 
the vernacular of the Upper Gangetic Valley was persianized, and in the form of Hindostani 
‘became the lingua franca of all N. and C. India. 

B. DeavipIas ; 

The chief Dravidian languages of the South (Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam) 

rved their identity throughout, though the vocabularies of all except Tamil became 
heavily sanskritized during the Medieval Period. 


2. Seripl. 


Two alphabets were used throughout the Early Period, viz. (1) Kharoshthi, (2) Brahmi. 
Kharoshthi is of Aramaic origin and confined mainly to N.W. India (and C, Asia), and 
-was probably introduced by the Persians ; it lingered on till V a.p. but left no descendants. 
Brahmi, the parent of most Indian alphabets, is of Phoenician type, perhaps brought by 
Asoka used both scripts; so did the Kushans. Of Brahmi, Asoka used two varieties, 
in the break-up of the Mauryan Empire Asoka’s North types were carried on by the Mathura 
Satraps and the Kushans, his South types by the Malwa and Gujarat Satraps and the 
The Guptas failed tostandardize ; they used both Northand South types in several varieties. 
Diversity persisted and the Medieval Period presents a bewildering variety of scripts, two 
_or more of which are often used at a time in the same area. Up to 650 4.p. the art of writing 
was unstable ; North and South characters were strangely mixed. In the Middle Medieval 
Period, however, things got more uniform, local varieties disappear and by 1000 a.p. Aryan 
India writes in some form or other of Nagasi ; Dravidian India either in Kanarese-Telugu, or 
‘Tamil-Grantha, or"Tamil. By the end of the Medieval Period the scripts differ little from 
“their present-day form. 
The Arabic scripts of India also tell their tale. Two scripts, Kujic and Nash, existed 
side by side in Islam till XIII ap., when Kujic went out of use. Henoe Nasth was the 
script of the Delhi Sultanate. Meanwhile (in XIV a.v.) Nasta'lig developed im Persia 
under Pahlavi influence. Nasta‘lig [with its variant (Shikasta)} became the dominant script 
-of the Mughals." 
(T'o be continued.) 
1) Mem, Arch. Sure. Ind, No. 29. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Fanaxis-Suiewisi, His Too, Live axp Wonks, 
by Hadi Hasan. James G, Furlong Fund. 
Vol. VI. The Royal Asiatic Society. 1929. 


This short fosciculus of 96 pages constitutes an | 


introduction to an edition of the « axtant 
remaing of an carly Persian poet, who lived in the 
first half of the twelfth century and waa a pupil of 
the great poct Khiqini, who lived from 1106 to 
1185 a.p. Tt is not possible to fix the date of birth 
or death of Foleki with any accuracy, but it is clear 
from Khiqini’s reference to him that he died young 


and that the date ordinarily accepted for his death | _ 


(577 a.w.) is much too late. Like his master, Falaki 
was 8 court poet of the emall principality of Shir- 
win or Sharwin, which lay between the 
kingdom of Georgia and the Caspian Bea. 

There is no preface or introduction to this little 
book, The reader is left without any information 


| Falaki's poetical merits. 


as to the personality of the author, who does not | 


explain how and why his attention waa attracted 


to the works, of no great quantity ofr re ofa | 


comparatively insignificant poet, who, like "Umar 
Khayriim, was primarily an astronomer. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Hadi Tlasan 
{assuming this not to be a nom de plume) is o 
competent and trained scholar, with a thorough 
knowledge not only of the Persian language ond 
literature but also of westorn methods of criticiam 
and the use of manuscripts. He shows o marked 
intergst in questions of history and particularly of 


chronology. Chronological points arising out of | 


the poems are handled with great skill and acumen. 
The way in which it js proved that two partioular 
eodes of Falaki must have been written in the years 
621 and 522 a.u. is most interesting and aleo quite 
convincing. 
obtamed from numismatics. 

The text of Faloki as determined by the present 
editor consists of L107 coupleta, 70 more than are 
included in the longest extant collection, riz., that 
which is contained in s manuscript in the Munich 
library. This Munich diwda comprises 20 gasidas 
in alphabetical order, 3 ftarkib-bands, one prison 
pom, 5 quatrains and some @Agsols and fragments, 
smounting altogether to (135 couplets, Three of 

“these couplots, however, oreur twice over, and if we 
subtract these and two coupleta proved to belong 
to Shams-i-Tabriz (i.<., to Maulind Riumi) and three 
attributable to Qajrin, o bulance of 1127 is lofi. 

In addition to the couplets found in the Munich 
diwin, « collection of 108 couplets attributed to 
Falaki bas been made by the editor, mostly from two 
MB. copies of an anthology-arranged by Tagiu'udin 


Bashi in 085 AHL, which are in the British Museswn 
and in the Bibliothique Nationnle in Paris. 


This would have given an aggregate of 1235, but 
out of this one couplet has been omitted ag assign. 
able to Adib-i-Sibir, and o whole prison-poem of 37 
couplets attributed to Sa‘d-i-Salmin hes also been 





On some historical points aid has been | 


oaleted, leaving w belance of 1187, as previously: 





ree certain od Falaki which have been quoted” 
and translated by the editor in this introductory 
fasciculus, it is impossible to form a high opinion of” 
A fairer estimate of their 
value may perhaps be formed when the whole works 





ly 9 first-rate piece of work. The Sees 


such diverse questions as the date of Falaki's death, | 
his relations with Bhag@nf, and the correct name of” 


from the Georgian chronicles to have beon - 
tan—and to whom Nisimi dedicated his LailA and’ 
Majnin, and many other debateable points have. 
been handled, must command no small degree of 
admiration from those who are interested in 
Oriental scholarship. 

Rh. P, Dewnonsr. 


Borens pe L'Ecots Frascame D'Exteewe~ 


Ontext, Tomes XXVI, XXVIL 11x 7}; pp. 552 

and 703. Hanoi, 1927 and 1928. 
all scholars interested in the Far East, maintain the 
high standard for which they are so widely known. 
Volume AXVI is dedicated to the memory of 
M. Charles Maybon, whose gealous and fruitful 
laboura in various capacities were prematurely out 
short in that year through o fatal accident when he- 
was on leave in France. The contents include a 
French-Min dictionary, being an important study 
of the language of the Kim-di-mun, ‘ the poople who 
live at the foot of the mountains,’ in Tonkin and the 
adjoining Chinese territory, by M.F. M. Savinaof the- 
Socwid dea Missions ftrangers of Paris, and a selec- 
tion of three Japanese lyrical dramas, with o trans. 
iteration of the Japanese text, a translation in 
French and numerous annotations by Lt.-Col. Re- 
nondeau- In addition to these longer articles, we 
have an interesting note by M, Henri Marchal on 
certain peculiar architectural features of the Nak 
Pan remains, not observable elsewhere in Cambodia, 
and «a doacription of excavations at two sites at 
Quang-binh in Annam written by. the late Mf. L. 
Aurousseau, whoa sad death sinco we deeply 


In volume XXVIT Gol. Renondean continues his 
study of Japanese lyrical dramas, adding five more 
plays to those published in the preceding volume. 
The following article by Al. Henri Parmentier forma 
the eighth of his series of Noles on Indo-Chinese 
Archaeology and denis with the modifications under- 
gone by the Bayon in the course of its construstion. 
In euticipation of a larger work which he contem- 
plates, M. Parmentior seta forth in this article 
reasons for holding that the Bayon as extant differs 
from the edifice originally planned and that nume- 
rous religious elements of the decoration have been 










dealt with by Prof, L. Finot, as well ax by M. P. 
Stern in his recent work on the Bayon and the 
Evolution of Khmer Art. We next find a 


On a few minor points we should like, with due 
respect and diffidence, to differ from the learned: 
editor; but these are points of very limited impor- 
tance. Thus, «g., in iv, 38, we ought wodoubtedly 
to read with Gawroteki prodAyinadinya athira- 


nicaldke! instead of “athita” of the manuscripts. 
Likewise in v, 52, the conjecture of Hultzsch—pravd- 
MTs | le 
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horse Baliha, the legend about which is the subject 
ofa group of sculpture at Nak Pan, of bas-relief at 
the Bayon and st Barabudur in Java and Pagan in 
Barmah, of a panel on a Mathura railing in the 
Indian Museum, Caleutts, and of a fresco in Cave 
XVII at Ajanta. 

tel c. E. A. W. Ovona™. 


Pasgap Usivensiry Onrestan Poniicarions. THE 
SAUNDABANAXDA OF ASVAGHOGA. CEzITICALLY 
EDITED wit Notes px E. H. Jouxeros. xv + 
175 pp. 6°. Published for the University of the 
Panjab, Lahore. Oxford University Pree, Lon- 
don : Humphrey Milford, 1928. 

The Panjab University Oriental Publications have 
hitherto brought us two very valuable works in 
new and thoroughly revised editions, t:., Bhave- 
bhOti’s Mahdelrcarita, edited by the late Todar 
latter work has not been Jong known, and the 
only existing edition—that by MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indica—in spite of ite 
obvious morits, does not satisfy the craving for 
real critical edition. Mr. Johnston has brought to 
this-very difficult task his undoubted erition! acumen 
and his most thorough sequaintance with the works 
of Advaghoga ; and he has sxceceded in giving ws © 
text which is perhaps not perfect—for that were to 
ask for too much under the present circumstances — 
but as excellent as could with every right be 


Of manuscripts there aro only two known, both be- 
longing to the Library of H. H. the Mabirijs of 
Nepal. Of these, the old palm-leaf one ia generally 

atworthy but has, unfortunately, been much 


Macdonell, and Asvaghoga’s 


We allow ourselves sincerely to congratulate Mr. 
Johnston upon hix undoubtedly great success Be 
an editor of a very knotty text. If we be not mis- 


informed, he is now preparing 4 translation of the 


Saundarananda, which will certainly be of great 
value and interest to his fellow-scholars. We ex- 
press a hope that after achieving this task, Mr. 
Johnston will contemplate re-editing tho Buddia- 
earifa, which, in spite of Cowell's excellent edition, is 
in bad need of going through a thorough revision. 
No living scholar would be better prepared for such 
a task than is Mr. Johnston. 
Jant CHAnrEsTIER. 


a 


Sovrs-Ixpiaw Lxsontetions, vol. [11, Part TV. by 
Rao Banapen H. Knisuva Sastat. Pp. 441 to- 
480, with Preface, Introduction and Index to- 
vol. Tt, pp. xvi + 22 + 44. Madras, 1929. 
Chélas and Pandyas have been neighbours since 

the doys of Asoka, The frontier between them is 

marked by the group of hills that lie to the north of | 

Madan and by the arid course of the (Southern) 

Vellar, which carries their storm water to the see. 

More than once the Pagdyas pressed northwards into: 

the fertile Kavéri-fed Chéla-magdalam (‘* Coroman- 

del *), and the Cholas, when in turn they pushed 
southwards, treated the Pindyas with respect, and 
appointed * Pandya“ governors to rule them. 
The records of Pindys history are all too meagre, 
though the Pipdya city of Madura was the home of 


‘Tamil literature. Of the pregnant period that pre- 
| seded the rise of the Chija Empire in the tenth 


century almost nothing was known till the discovery 
of the Valvikudi ond Sinnamandr Flates (1006-7). 
The former was edited by H, Krishna Sastri in 
val, XVIL of Epigraphia Indica, the latter ia the 


main theme of this fourth (and last) part of vol, IL 
7 ae - Taseriptions, Parts I and II of which 
er Reh EATS  mandscript, dating probably of South Encliern Inseriptions, Parts I and Ilo 

Ti Tom Pe cy, meas coapicte but | wee ine 1008, Part TK 

eritten and gives much material which | by Krishna Sast riin 1920, eS 

pth er er ania aki duly corrected. Be- | Clearly and concisely y eee Beer tallest 
side the manuscripts, ir. | Pindyns, during the pietist reign of the Réshtra- 
hirneetf of tho editio princeps ae well an of several | kita Emperor, Amdghnvarsha (814-877), advanced 
awrell-kne sper br 8 newer. Hultesch, Cawrotiski, against Chélaa nnd Tablas 18 far ns the Popnaiyir, 
Frofescr Jacobi and other scholars. In thi way | fought stoutty isthe Pee wrhaicls: Clive ent Leer 
oa tens constituted his text, which doos undoubtedly | Vt afterwards made famous, till Gnally, alle 
ent orantire passages, but which eac sll beread | Amoghavarsha's death, the Chilas took the Pandy 
cather fluently and with @ fair amount of plonsure capital, aad broke their power. 


damaged in various Ways and ia now incomplete. | 
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Seven Chéla plates of minor interest are = 
“published in this iaue. In an Introduction to the 
-completed volume Krishna Sastri sums up the history 
of the Chélas down to the conquests of Rajéndra 
T in the Ganges Valley and Sumatra. But the Pre- 
face, alas! is by another hand, for Krishna Sastri 
did not live to see this last work of his through the 


Press, In his ripe scholarship, and that of his prede- | 


cessor, Venkayya, Hultzsch’s labours have borne 
splendid fruit, and Krishna Sastri's death is o grie- 


vous loss to epigraphic research and to the many | 


friends he was always so willing to help and advise. 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, 6 sticcessor of 
proved merit, has given the finishing touches to 
Krishna Sastri's work, and it is he who edits the 
minor Chéja plates. 
F. J. Rictarps, 





(GEseTzatce wuxp Ponasa. (Isniscur For- 
acutscEs becrindct von A. HIttesraxpr, in 
zwanglogen Heften herausgegeben von 8B. 
Lrenton. Hert 7.) J. J. Meyres, xiii+ 122 pp. 8", 
Breslau, M. and H. Marcus, 1929. 

Dr. J. J. Meyer, shortly after publishing hie very 


bulky translation of the Kevfiliya and his important | 


work, (her das Wesen der indischen Rechtaschrif- 
fen, has now produced still another volume dealing 
with the interrelations between Purina and law- 
book in Ancient India, The work ia mainly a pole- 
amic against Dr. H, Loach, who, in his thesia on the 
¥djnovalkyasmpti, tried to subvert the previous ar- 
gumenta of Dr. Meyer and to prove that the Sm ti 
has been pieced together from fragments taken out 
2 the Puriines, and that no individual authors of 
Hindu law-books existed, 

Dr. Meyer pleads his couse in a spirited way, and 


his work as usual is follof learned and valuable in- | 


formation. Personally the present writer feel in- 
elined to think that Dr. Moyor's arguments Carry & 
good deal of weight and are, as a rule, of a stronger 
nature than those of his opponent. It is, therefore, 
@ great pity that this book, like the previous one, 
should show a lack of proper arrangement arse 


be couched in a language that is only part! 
understandable. ’ 


Jant CHARrentien. 
FoLeTALes or Toe Lanp or Ixp, by MN. Vewxata- 





 swamt with a foreword by Sir Narayan Chanda. | 


varkar. Madras Methodist Publishing House, 1927. 
Mr. Venkataswami ia o well-known student of 
Indian folktales, and has in this book given one more 


instalment of his efforts in preserving those to be | 


found in Southern India. He states exnctly the 
provenance of each tale, bas claasified his collection 
and has drawn up, evidently with much labour, an 
index of their contenta which should be valuable to 
students. Ho has aleo added notes on points pecu- 


liar to India which require explanation. The book 
ee en ae 


1 Cp. Sanatkumdracarita, p, xxvii 





‘ia putce bs somewhat peiailogeiet tne 
beck in English, but Sir N. Chandavarkar's fore-. 


should put to shame many a Christian teacher of 


childhood. Of the Notes, I select, for the bennfit of 


readers of this journal, that on Gandhary 
Marriage (p. 17): 





of the deity garland themeelves or throw wreaths 


of flowers on each other's neck and thus they 


are said to become man and wife in perfect legitimate 
manner. The right of contracting Gandharva mar. 
| royal personages, and this too 
only permitted in the absence of pricsts. 

Altogether the book is not one to be lightly set 
aside by the student. 

KR. C, Temrne. 
Les CHaxts Mystiques pe Kista ET DE Sanam. 

Les Dow, Koga (en apabhraméa, avec lee ver- 

sions tibétains) et Les Caryj (en vienx-bengali) 

avec introduction, vocabulaires et notea- éditds 
et traduite par M. SHAMIDULLAM. xii+234 pp. 

8°. Paria, 1928. 

Scholars interested in the study of religion, as well 
as in that of philology, will feel thankful to Mr. 
Shahidullah for providing them with an edition, 
with introductory and explanatory notes, of theese 
interesting mystic songs of Kinha and Saraha. 
The Dohd-Kos are the only Buddhist texte in 
Apabhraméa that have so far become known, and 
their importance has been pointed out in brief 
already by Professor Jaeobi.! 

To call these works Buddhist ia, of course, searce- 
ly correct, for what they preserve of the old doe- 
trine of the followers of the Enlightened One iv 
next to nothing. It is more suitable to speak of 
them as Tantric ;and their vocabulary, as explained 


by Mr. Shahidullah (p. 9 ag.), is of the« specifically 


Tantric trend which may well evoke interest, but 
which is moinly—like the doctrines it ia used to 


interpret—of a very repulsive nature. However, 








in the history of Indian (and Tibetan) religion, 
Tantra has played and is playing a great rile, And 
no one interested in the manifold developments of 
what, for want of a better name, we persist in calling 
Hinduism, can venture wholly to look away from it, 
unsavoury though it be from every point of view. 
Tho grammatical parta of Mr, Shahidullah's work 
are wound and full of interest. With his etymologi- 
cal suggestions we are not always at one, but, haying 
found opportunity to go into some detail elsewhere,? 
we shall not enter upon that thorny subject here, 


_ On the whole Mr. Shahidullah is to be congratulated 


for having achieved a geod and sound piece of 
work, 


Jan. CHARPENTIER. 


2 Ina review SAlity (oe GuRIhALdA be’ EShek dae 


view on the part of purely Hindu parents, which 


In the absence of a priest the 
contracting parties enter a temple andin the presence 
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(From a Tibetan point of view. 
By Puor. A. H. FRANCKE, Pu-D. 
(Continued from vol. LV ILI, p. 152.) 
IV. 
7 The End of Buddhism in Turkestan. 
After the year 745 a-p., when the Uigura had beaten the other Turkish tribes, who 
were related to them, their power increased in Central Asia. It was only balanced by that 


of the Tibetans, who were, however, c00n weakened by their internal religious wars, which 
became disastrous when king Ral-pa-can was murdered by his brother Glan-dar-ma, and 
when Buddhists and Bonpos fought for the supremacy. These quarrels lasted till c. $40 4.D. 
and robbed Tibet of her entire power, so that Turkestan became an easy prey to the Turks. 
As regards Islim, it had been at the gates of the country since the eighth century, but 
not before the middle of the tenth century, when the ruler of Kashgar accepted its doctrines, 
did it become a danger, Then large portions of Turkestan were conquered by the Muham- 
madan Turks ; Yarkand, Khotan, Kuch4, and finally the most eastern territories. That was 
the time of erhigration of the Turkestan Buddhists into India and Tibet. It apparently started 
in the days of Glai-dar-ma, and continued during the tenth and eleventh centuries, coming 
to an end about the year 1200 a.p. It had two principal phases ; the first was the enmity 
of the Bonpos to the Buddhists in the ninth century, and the second the enmity of the Muham- 
madans to the Buddhists in the tenth and eleventh centuries. This emigration is referred 
to in the prophecies of Li-yul and Gosringa. Rockhill gives an extract about it in hia Life 
af the Buddha. Ut was found also embodied in the list of kings of Khotan, evidently in the 
wrong place, and had to be taken out of the context and treated as a separate chapter. 
Rockhiil’s story (Life of the Buddha, p. 240 f.) is comewhat as follows : 1500 years after 
the Buddha's nirvipa, there was 4 king of Khotan, who was an unbeliever and persecuted 
the priests. Irre igious ministers and other enemics confiscated the buildings of the Bud- 
dhists, and so the congregation assembled in the Thsar-ma Monastery and resolved to emi- 
grate, "After a number of miracles, Vaiéravana, in the shape of a white ox, led the emigrants 
to Thsal-byi, whence o message waa sent to the king of Tibet, who at the time was the seventh 
successor to the king who had sntroduced Buddhism into Tibet. His wife was a Chinese 
princess, a Koa-jo. The king of Tibet invited them to come,and they soon arrived at Bru-shal or 
Gilgit. ‘hore they were joined by more emigrants from An-tse (Kuchd), Shu-lig (Kashgar), 
Tokara (near Kuchi), Gilgit and Kashmir. In Bru-shal they were told that the king of Tibet 
was a Bodhisattva, They went to him, and lived for three years in peace in Tibet. Then 
an epidemic broke out in the country, which carried off many people. Even the queen was 
seized by it and died. The king thereupon ordered the emigrants to leave the country. At first 
they went to Gandb&ca, where they hecame witnesses of the murder of the king by his brother, 
similar to that of Ral-pa-can. Finally they went to Central India, where they came to rest. 
Rockhill, in searching for the Tibetan king who lived seven generations after Sron-btsan- 
agam-po, came to the conclusion that he must be Ral-pa-can, although there is no evidence 
that this king was married to 4 Chinese princess. This king might certainly have welcomed 
3 ‘gould not. be credited with turning them out after a stay of 
saad that this unfriendly act was executed by his murderer 








Now lot us leave Rockhill, and let us try to explain matters from a Tibetan point of 
view, As regards Tibet, the first great persecution of Buddhists certainly took place under 
Glai-dar-ma, the Bonpo, c. 814 4.». Although it was started in Tibet, it may have passed 
over to Turkestan; for in those days Turkestan Sis © provinee of the Tibetan empire. If 
ae examine tha names of tbo Tibetan officers ane soldiers stationed in Turkestan at that 
time, we notice that Buddhist names are very rare among them. Most of the names are of 
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the Bonoo type, Oy. as the paints were Snes enemies of the Buddhist cause, it is of 
natural that they should have destroyed Buddhist sanctuaries not only in Tibet, but int | 
keatan as well. These Bonpos may also have tried to seduce trom Buddhism aber i. 
of Turkestan, the kings of Khotan and Kashgar. How far they succeeded in this attempt, 
we do not know. But, as it is stated in the prophecies that “ there came up a king, who was 
not a believer,” that idea may not be without foundation. Although it is very difficult in 
the case of the Turkestan ruins to fix the date of their deliruolibo: Sir Aurel Stein as well, 
as Dr. von Lecog believe in the probability of a number of buildings being destroyed a ar 
time before the Musulmans entered the country. > . 

The second period of devastation is that connected with the Musulman conquest between | L) f a 
the tenth and the twelfth centuries ; and that the writer of the Khotan pro knew of — 
thos times also is plainly shown by his account of the emigration. He says. that the Bod. 
dhist emigrants not only came from Turkestan, but from Kashmir and Gilgit as well, and 
such an emigration from these last countries is only known to have occurred in Muhammadan 
times. The country they went to is not Lhasa-Tibet, but Ladakh or Western Tibet, Lhasa- 
Tibet was in a state of rebellion and turmoil for several centuries after Glat-dar- -ma, while 
Western Tibet was not only at rest and in progperity, but was then enjoying the second 
establishment of Buddhism within its limits. The Guge kings are well known as heralds 
of the Buddhist cause, and the inscription of Tabo shows plainly that the kings of Leh were 
united with them in the same aim. | 

Let us now turn our attention to the repeated statement of the prophecies, that the 
king of Tibet of the time of the emigration was a Bodhisattva, It is interesting to note 
that one of the Ladekhi kings of those times actually had the name of Bodhisattva (Byaii- 
chub-sems-dp4). He was a cousin of the Guge king Byai- chub-’od, together with whom he 
ig mentioned in the Tabo inscription. Byan-chub-"od in 1038 a.n. invited Atiéa to Tibet, 
and this circumstance led to a great revival of Buddhism in that country. This period is 
occasionally referred to as that of the second introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, as stated - 
before. We learn from the contemporary Tabo inscription that Byan- -chub-sems-dpi of Leh 
was then “ the great king,” and Byan-chub-'od of Guge was his vassal. Both monarchs seem 
to have taken orders, and on that occasion they may have received their Buddhist names, 

The popular tradition of Ladakh has much to tell about the immigration of Kashmir 
monks into Ladakh in those days, and of the erection of several monasteries. And it may be 
that the report of the turning out of the Buddhists after a stay of only three years is not with- 
out foundation ; for although the rulers may have wished to lodge all the exiled Buddhista 
within their territories, the productive power of the country did notallow them to keep them all. 
Even nowadays, the government of Kashmir, in co-operation with the British Indian povern- 
ment, is obliged to limit the number of visitors to Ladakh each summer. If that were not 
done, the many European visitors to Ladakh would soon cause a famine. So it ja quite probable 
that in the eleventh century the multitude of Buddhist exiles from Turkestan, Kashmir, Gilgit 
(and even the Panjib) waa greater than it was possible to feed in Ladakh ; and the outbreak of 
an epidemic may have been usednsn plausible reason for turning the greater part out again, 

After the rigorous introduction of Islam into Turkestan, the country deteriorated in 
many respects, but the influence of Chinese culture nee itself felt again. This is shown by 
the numerous Chinese coins dating from ¢. 1000-1200 a.p., which are found at so 
ruined sites in Turkestan. This has also heen shown by our table of collected Chinese eR: 
Muhammadan coins are much rarer in Turkestan, As regards Buddhism and Christianity, 
they seem to have lingered on in poor health for some time in Turkestan, and in the days of 
Timir they came to a sudden and tragical end. 

As regards remains dating from these times of persecution and emigration, besides the 
coins mentioned above, there is not much to be shown. Paper scraps with Arabic writiy 
are occasionally found among old Tibetan and Sakyan rubbish, but these hoe: not ye I 

® See Lha-lon temple, M.A. SI. No. 39, p. L — 
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been made an objet of earnest study. But a few antiquities which come from the Ladakh 
side may prove to be of interest. The pilgrims from Turkestan and Kashmir apparently 
brought their matri for clay tablets, to be used at burials, with them and ased them in their 
new Ladakh? home: and it is remarkable how many clay tablets found in Ladakh sre covered 
with writing. In many cases this writing is not Tihetan, but an Indian ecript of the tenth or 
eleventh century. On the accompanying plate, Dr. Spitzer has sollected all the Indian chazac- 
ters found on such tablets as come from the vicinity of Leb. As Bibler's tables show, the 
characters are those of ¢. 1000 a.p, The similarity of type and design of the tablets becomes 
noticeable on a comparison of some of the Leh originals with those represented in Serindia. 





Vv. 
Nubra-Khapulu. 

When going to India from Turkestan, most people go by way of Yarkand, The Buddhist 
teacher, who is said to have taken that route from Roruka, probably also passed through 
that town. But as the ancient trade road lay a little to the north of the present route, the 
then earavanserai of Yarkand may also have been situated a little to the north of the present 
town. ‘The town of Roruka has been identified by Sir Aurel Stem with Phimo or a place 
near by (Ho-lao-lo-chia). This is the locality where, according to Hsiian-tsang, as well as 
in popular tradition, the great rain of sand and jewels took place, which buried the town, 
whose sinful people had once covered a holy man with sand and earth, playing him a bac 
joke. ‘This is one of the places of Turkestan where local tradition is in agreement with the 
Divydvaddna tale of Roruka. Another identification ‘s more of iconographic interest. In 
the treasure caves at Qyail near Kucha is found a picture representing king Rudrayana of 

ancing before him. (See picture No. 34 in E. Wadschmidt's Gan- 
is legend was well known in those parts of Turkestan. Now a 
ttle to the north-east of Yarkand is, according to my opinion, connected with on- 
wle of the Roruka legend. When I was in Yarkand in 1914, I asked the Aksakals if 
they had any information of remains of Buddhist antiquities in the vicinity. ‘ They said 
that there was a site with ruins in the desert between Yarkand and Karghalik, which had 
been visited by several travellers, among them Sir George Macartney ; but none of them hed 
found anything besides an old pair of leather boots. Kach disappointed archwologist had 
apparently buried this pair of boots again when he discovered them, and this may account 
for the fact that his sucoess had the same surprise again.” This tale of the Akeakals I had 
almost forgotten when I was reminded of it by my study of the Roruka tale in the Kanjur. 
There we read that the teacher MahikatyAyans had made up his mind to visit India. When 
he was on tho way to the Sindhu, a goddess, who had her ebode on the northern road, asked 
a keepsake, that she might worship it. Then Mahikityéyana remembered 
al » words, once pronounced by the Buddha: “In the middle land people 
ee thout boots (pula) furnished with feather-straps!” ‘Thinking of this, he made 
nt of his boots to the goddess. The latter ordered a sanctuary to be erected for them, 
which became known by the name of Pulasthandils (Iham-gyi-gzhi). It ts probably this 
‘« boote-sanctuary ” which was found by all these travellers on the old Yarkand-Karghalik 
: is the kind of boots buried here, we have a nice ‘lustration of them in Anctent 
Khotan, plate LXI. The boots shown in this picture are of the same kind as the boots worn 
nowadays in Turkestan. They are much used on long rides in winter. | 
When travelling to Ladakh by way of Yarkand, the first country with traces of culti- 
vation reached after a long march of nearly 20 days across the Kuen-lun, Karakorum, the 
Dabseog-plain and the Sa-ser glacier, is Nubra. The name of this province is Tibetan and 
c strict.’ (‘Phe name occurs already in a document of the eighth century 
excavated in Turkestan ( MI. IV, 8).) Tt istinteresting that many local names on the road, right 
according to Dr. K. Marx, 
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all able to understand a certain amount of Turkish. This is due to the Yarkand-Leh road 
which leads through this province of Ladakh. | | 
As popular tradition has it, in former days Nubra formed part of Baltistin. This may 
be correct. As Nubra is situated on the Shayog river and on a tributary to the same, it may 
have formed part of the principality of Khapulu, which is found in the lower valley of the 
Shayog ; but Khapulu also was « vassal state of the Ladakh kingdom, at least during the 
last centuries of this empire. In earlier times Khapulu seems to have been independent and 
a dangerous rival of Ladakh, That was in the days of the famous king Stobs-yab-sgo-pa, 
who is called Sultan Yagu in Cunningham's list of Khapulu kings. [ Yagu developed fram 
the Tibetan Yab-sgo (pa).] In Cunningham’s list Sultin Yagu is placed eighteen genera- 
tions before Sultdin Bairim, who can be dated, and belongs to the sixteenth century. Eighteen 


generations would mean about six centuries, so that we should have to place him in the 


fia 
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century. This king Stobs-yab-sgo-pa is also found named in the Zaha-dkar Chronicle. There 
he appears as the robber of the queen, and is placed in those early days when Zans-dkar was 
still part of the Kashmir state, that is previous to 1000 ap. Ina popular song (see Jnd. 
Antiquary, 1909, Ten Ancient Historical Songs, No. IV), we hear of Yab-sgo-pa's victory 
over the Ladakhis on the shores of Lake Mon-dur. This lake, which was not yet identified 


BOMOTAr 





when this song was published, can be located now. It is the lake Theo-mo-ri-ri (Tsomoras 
on the map) of Rub-cu. On the lake issituated the solitary monastery of Dkor-mdsod, and 
in its vicinity are found ancient graves called mon-dur, that is ‘ graves of the Mons’ (Indian 


mountain tribes). About one point we may be certain, In the days of old king Yab-sgo-pa, 
the religion of the principality of Khapulu, including that of Nubra, was Buddhism. When 


Islam entered Baltistan we do not know for certain, but it appears that it did not enter all 
parts of the country at the same time. 

From the first part of the sixteenth century we have, however, some little information, 
At that time Khapulu was ruled by Sultan Bairim, who lived oocasionally in Nubra, where 
he left an inscription, in which he is called Bhagram-mir. Going by this name, he was appa. 
rently a confessor of Muhammadanism. In Nubra he was suddenly overtaken by the Turko- 
mans (¢. 1532 a.p.) who had crossed the Karakorum range and the Sa-ser pass. He had to 
choose between taking their side or giving up his rule altogether. He elected to take the 
former course, and as Bahram Chu (Jo) he showed them the way to the principality of Shigar. 
Thus we read in Miri Haidar’slrtkh-i-Rashidi. At this point the history of Nubra seems 
to branch off from the history of Khapulu. Khapulu os well as its chief, Sultin Bairim, 
became entirely Muhammadan, whilst Nubra under Thse-dbati-brtan-pa and, after him, 
under the Ladakhi kings, remained Buddhist. That this Mughal invasion of Khapulu took 
place about the time when it changed its religion, is further indicated by the age of the 
principal mosque of Khapulu, Chag-Chang, which is believed to be 400 years old. . 
Miss Duncan's Summer Ride, pp. 200-239.) Thse-dban-brtan-pa was apparently one of the 
last native rulers of Nubra and, probably, of Khapulu origin. His name ja found in an 
inscription from Siiun-dar (Hundar), where also his son, Mgon-po-rnam-rgyal, is mentioned. 
Later inscriptions give only the names of Ladakhi kings, who made Nubra their summer 
cesort and called it Ldum-ra, or ‘fruit-garden.’ Tho first Ladakhi king who paid a long 
visit to Nubra was Grags-pa-'abum (1400-1440 a.p.), the founder of the Rnam-rgyal dynasty 
of Ladakh. His name is found in an inscription at Khyun-rdgon-mkhar, the castle of Siun-dar 
_ The principality of Khapulu remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings when it had 
become Muhammadan. Every now and then, the Chief of Khapulu was attacked by one or 
other of the Balti tribes ducing the seventeenth or eighteenth century, and in every case he 
promptly applied to the Ladakhis for help. (See Minor Chronicles, XVI, XVIE.) 5 se 
At first sight it may appear astonishing that the valley of the Shayog river was divided 
found in the character of the road along the Shayog river from east to west, which, after 
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leaving Nubra, is so bad that hardly anybody can venture to travel on it: it is ban y ev 
used nowadays. In spite of this difficulty of communication between Nubra and Khapulu 
proper, Muhammadanisr has ventured on another raid into Nubra, and bas been successful ) 
in one respect. It‘has conquered the lowest castes of inhabitants of Nubra, viz., the castes 
of the blacksmiths and musicians. They have become adherents of the Shia sect. These 
people dress quite differently from the rest of the population of Nubra, The hair of the men 
o longer plaited into a long pigtail, but allowed to hang down over the ears at half length, 
similar to the modern custom of European ladies. Also the cap worn by the musicians is 
that of the Baltis. As Nubra has got this little touch of Muhammadanism, Khapulu has also 
[ a few relics of its former Buddhism. Let me mention first of all the telescopic 
trumpets, which are found in all Lamaistic monasteries. They were not abandoned in 
Khapulv, when the state became Muhammadan, but were kept up and used at every festivity 
of whatever character. Then when Dr. de Filippi visited this country, he found there the 
ruins of stoves for burning the dead. ‘This custom also was given up on the change of reli- 
gion, for the Muha madans bury their dead, It is very probable that on proper search 
several inscriptions of the Lamaistic formula Om-mapi-padme-hum will be found in Khapulu, 
as have actually come to light at the neighbouring town of Khar-man : but up to the prtsent 
nobody has searched the country properly. 

A still further attack of the Muhammadans on Nubra was made at a later date, ric., 
during the reign of king Sei-ge-mnam-rgyal, in the first part of the sixteenth century. The 
mother of this king, the daughter of the Balti chief ‘Ali Mir Sher Khan, who had married 
‘aJam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal, remained Muhammadan all her lifetime, She is credited with the 
erection of three mosques - (1) one in Leh, (2) one in Tin-mo-sgan and (3) one in Shun-dar 
(Hundar) in Nubra. This queen died when on a visit to Nubra, and was buried in front of 
her own mosque. The peasant who had to look after the grave became a Buddhist in later 
years. This did not hinder him from performing his duties, and he regularly lighted the 
lamp inside the mosque. But after his’death decay set in, and the mosque soon became a 
heap of ruins, when suddenly in 1918, the Muhammadans of Siun-dar (the musicians) woke 
up to their duty, and rebuilt the mosque. 

When I travelled through the Nubra valley in 1914, I found no antiquities of importance 
until I entered the side yalley of mKhar-gsar (‘new castle’), below mKhar-rdzon. (All the 
inscriptions mentioned above had already been traced by some of ‘my Tibetan friends on 
former visits to the valley.) This place (mKhar-gear) is situated on a little brook, a tributary 
of the Shayog, and consists of four farms nowadays, As the site round about the houses is 
filled up with extensive ruins of stiipas, visitors are led to believe that here must be the site 
of a former Buddhist establishment of some importance. Besides the atiipas, there were 
several graves, and we noticed that many of the stapas were filled with Buddhist clay tablets 
‘asoribed with an ancient type of Indian characters, which date from early medimval times. 
As stated above, these tablets may point to the period of emigration of Buddhist monks from 
Turkestan, Kashmir and India. My companion, Dr. Kérber, took several photos of this 
interesting site. I never heard of the fate af these pictures, and was highly astonished to find 
Laufer's Milarasps, publ ‘shed in the Folkicang Verlag. 








One local name found in Nubra, and mentioned above, is of historical importance ; It 18 


the name of the town of Saun-dar (Hundar). The word enun-dar or anon-dar is found in the 

report of the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, ‘There it is stated that the times from 

Sro-btsan-sgam-po to Glan-dar-ma, #2., 600-830 A.D., are called snun-dar or ‘ first spread * 

A.p,, when Atisa visited Tibet, follows a period called phyi-dar or * later spread" (of Bud- 

dhism). The local name of Siun-dar, found in Nubes, seems to wey es the fact that 
dh aa introduc during the times of the: apread of Buddhism. 

Buddhiam was introduced here et sheep nae 
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SOME I RE! i RKS oN THE -BHAGAVADGITA. | 
By Pror, JARL CHARPENTIER, Pa D., Ursana. 
I. 

THe Bhagavadgitaé since a very remote period occupies a high position among the sacred 
books of the Hindus, Of native commentaries, composed by more or less famous | uthors " 
from the great SaMkara onwards, there is certainly no lack ; and modern scholars, European, 
Hindu, and American, have produced an astounding mass of books and papers celing sia 
this famous text from various points of view.) However, many problems connected with a? 
the Bhagavadgita still remain unsolved, and there is not even unity of opi : mes g 
echolars concerning the clementary questions of the origin and development of the ¥ poem. 
Such being the case, it may perhaps be pardonable if a scholar who, like the present ¥ rite iter, 
can lay claim to no special authority on problems of this wide scope, still ventures a “tow. 
remarks on some of them. It goes without saying that no final solutions will probably be 
reached within the scope of the following scanty pages ; however, a few scattered 
will perhaps not be found altogether without value. Jt also goes without saying that. of all | 
literature, ancient and modern, connected with the Bhagavadgita only very little can be 
taken into account here. That a certain book or paper is not quoted in the following Pages: 
docs not, however, necessarily mean, that it has not come under the writer's perusal 2 
These short preliminary remarks may serve alike as an explanation of, and an ‘excuse for, ~~ 
the pages that follow, 



























To the Indian commentators, quite naturally, the problem of the original shape of the 
Bhagavadgita does not present itself. To them it has always been a text of great authority 
and sanctity, an upanisad (as it styles itself) or a smrti,? and there could, of course, be no. 
question of criticising it according to the principles of European «cholarship. Already at 
a very early time a completely uniform text of the Gité with next to no varia lectiones had 
been established ; and although we now know, thanks to the learned investigations of Pro- 
tessor F. O. Schrniler, that there does really exist another and more extensive text al the 


poem, this one does not scem to have played any important part with the Hindu. pandits 
of yore.4 Textual problems as we know them scarcely exist in India; and they would, of 
course, be totally nonexistent in the case of a text enjoying the enormous authority of i 
the Gita. 


The Bhagavadgita, through the translation ot Sir Charles Wilkins (1785)® became. bide 
in Europe during the very infancy of Sanskrit studies, and soon evoked great interest and 
admiration. In 1823 A. W. von Schlegel edited a critical text of the poem together with a 
Latin translation, which is still perhaps the best one available.4 And in 1826 there appeared 
_& paper by the great Wilhelm von Humboldt, entitled Ueber die unter dem Namen 

y AY good ‘and fairly complete bibliography is found i in the preface of the I Dutch h translation of the Bha- 
gavedgita by Boimievain (3rd ed., 1019), | y < ine 

2 It seems, however, unfortunate that I have not had aéreas to a Sarma 
Journal of Oriental Research, vol. iii, pt. i, ontitled One of the Sources of he Baspenatagia? . * = 

§ According to the commentaries, tho author of the Srahmasitras considered Bhagavadgita to 
ampli. To this question we shall return presently, ; as gtd a 

4 Cp., however, Schrado-, Festgahe FR, oon Garbe, p. 178 f. 

4 This translation ix generally aid to have been the first one of a Sanskrit work printed in Europe, 
That, however, ia scarcely quite correct, as already the well-known book by Abr. Roger Ds Open-deure fot 
Aet werborgen Heydendom (1651, reprinted by Professor Caland in 1915) contained, as an appendix, a tr x 


tion of the Fairdgya- and NuiSaiaka, Translations from Sanskrit that rat 
Fathers have so far not been published, were possibly made by J 


® Schlogel’s edition was extensively reviewed by several scholars, amongst others by | 


105 f., 236 f. :v, 240f, + : ¥i, ea7f. Aguinst this rather aovere and partial review oy spe M eta B 
(J AL, ix, 3 f.), and he was strongly defended by von Humboldt, Ind, Bibl., li, pape so | 
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Bhagovadgila bekannte Episode dea Mahabharata, which is still not. only readable but one of the 
most important that has hitherto been published on the subject of the Gita." 

Humboldt, apart from his philosophical remarks, which may here be left alone, made 
some sagacious observations on the original shape of the work (p. 45 f.). That it was from 
the beginning divided into chapters or cantos seemed to him a natural conclusion. He found, 

swever, that the poem could be brought to a perlectly befitting end by stopping with the 
eleventh canto and adding to this the verees xviii, 63—78. Canto xviii again, according 
to him, marks no real stop, as after it there might as well follow any number of chapters. 
Humboldt also called attention to the obvious differences that prevail between cantos i—xi 
on the one hand and xii—xviii on the other. 

These sagacious observations have, however, been generally left unnoticed. During 
the eighty years that passed between the publication ot Humboldt’s paper and the first edi- 
tion of Garbe’s translation (1905) but little was suggested concerning the original shape of 
the Gitd. Thus Weber regarded the poem ns having been patched together from Various 
piccea, and Holtzmann® forty years later (1893) was not averse to the suggestion that the 
Bhagavadgita had undergone more than one redaction. Hopkins?° also found that the Gita 
had “clearly been rewritten by o modernising hand,” and that on the ground of its contents 
and metre alike. And Deussen,'! to depart slightly from the chronological order, found 
that the Git& had been put together from three fairly equal pieces, viz., an ethical one 
(cantos i—vi), a metaphysical one (cantos vii—xii), and a psychclogical one (cantos xili— 
xviii), Probably no one with the exception of Deussen hi mself ever felt fully convinced 
that such could have been the case. 

But of the efforts to divide up the whole of the Bhagavadgita into widely differing parts 
none has become more famous than that of the late Professor Garbe.!" His theories are 
too well known to need any detailed repetition. He sees in the present Git& the result of 
two quite different redactions ; in the old and original one the cult of the supreme Ged 





of the Vedanta. Thus this curious jumble of discrepancies and illogical arguments resolvea 
steolf into what is really two different works. ‘To Garbe, who cherished these opinicns, the 
quite obvious conclusion was that it would be possible to divide the poem into these two 
different parts. And consequently we find that ‘n his translation he’ printed with different 
styles the original part and the Vedantie additions of the poem. The result of this analysis 
is that out of the 700 verses of the Gitéi, 170 are rejected es being later additions. Garbe, 
nf course, does not claim absolute authority for his statemente, and he willingly admits that 
there may still be some verses that have escaped his criticism. | 
‘Several scholars expressed their unhesitating acceptance of Garbe's theories ; and the 
present writer well remembers that of ane time, shortly after he had commenced his Sanskrit 
studies, they were quite fashion sble. ‘The scholar who gave his most unreserved applause 
to them was one of great authority, vl. Professor Winternitz.13 Not only was he. quite 
at one with Garbe in rejecting those 170 verses, but he wanted to delete from the original 
another 200 verses, which seemed to him to be of a later date. However, his otherwise 
most sound judgment seems momentarily to have left him, when he looks upon the dry and 








7 This paper has been printed a the Aba. d, Aiot.phil. Klasm d. Kyl. Abad. d. Wiss, 2u Berlin, 1826, 
1-64. : 






| praia tnd seine eee uo p. 226, and Garbe, Die Bhagaoadgitd, p. 24, m % 

10 The Great Epic of india, p. 234 t. 7 ep also p- 224, and ents : - 

11 Cpe Dar Gesang dee Peiligen, eine philovophischs Episode des Maho® Asay aca t pliche ) 
13 Cp. Die Bhagavadgitd aus dem rit fabersctst mat euner Binleitung aber Vive cpanel 1 amet 

eo 10 aot thy Al ) (1905 + and ed., 1021); cp. ebro Indien und das Ch ristenthurn (1014), p. 223 7, 

18 Op. VOJ, xxi, 194 f. 
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uninspiring canto xii as being the very acme of Gitd poetry, while the sublime canto xi appears 
to him to be quite miserable trash. We feel sorry to admit that in this case Professor Winter- 
nitz's arguments seem to us just as little conclusive and convincing 88 those proffered by 
Garbe himselt. | 

However, Garbe's theory did not meet with acceptance from all sides. Opposition 
came from scholars of very great authority, such as Oldenberg and Professor Jacobi, an 
opposition upon which we shall shortly dwell. | 

Oldenberg, in an article called Bemerkungen ur Bhagavadgita4 somewhat strongly 
criticised the theories of Garbe from two different points of view. He himself, like some 
other scholars,!5 has made it highly probable that there existed once an older sesare 
siimkhya, which did not deny the existence of brahman, the Universal Soul. The argumenta- 


tion of Oldenberg as usual shows his brilliant sens commun, and we cannot abstain from 

quoting the following words, which ought to be carefully borne in mind by every echolar 

concerned with Indian modes of thought: “ Trifft dies?® zu, so entfillt damit die Méglich- | 
keit, aus dem Durcheinandergehen von Ausserungen, welche die charakteristische Sprache 
des Simkhya reden und von Bekenntnissen zum Brahman auf Ul nderlagerung 

yerschiedener Schichten zu schliessen. Wer diesen Schluss sicht, scheint mir allzuschr in den 
Anschauungen der groesen klassischen Lehrtexte und der Polemiken, die in spaterer Zeit 

zwischen Simkhya and Vedanta hin und her gingen, befangen zu sein, das fertig entwickelte 
in die Zeit, wo dic Entwicklung noch im Fliessen war,zu iibertragen.” Oldenberg also em- 
phasizes the need of carefulness in suggesting the existence of an original ntrisvara yogs. 
We should like to add that the very nature of the Yoga appears to us totally to preclude 
such a supposition.!? 

However, Oldenberg also attacked Garbe's theories in detail, proving by numerous 
examples that the verses rejected by this scholar did often destroy the connection of ideas 
pervading different cantos, and that consequently this method of rejecting all the verses 
savouring of Vedanta could only lead to further confusion2§ It seems to the present writer 
that everyone who carefully reads through the original text together with Garbe's translation 
can only whole-heartedly subscribe to this criticiam by Oldenberg. To quote only one instance 
which has been partly touched upon by Oldenberg ; Garbe rejects the verse iv, 24: 

brahmdrpanam brahma havir brahmagnau brahmand hutam | 

brahmaiva tena gantavyam brahmakarmasamadhina | 
but wants to keep the following one (iv, 25) ; 

daivam evdpare yajiam yoginal paryupasate — | 

brakmagnay apare yaynam yajienaivopajuhvati | 

This, of course, is pure assumption ; but it becomes even worse when we find that in the 
translation the first bralmagnaw is rendered by: “das Brahman ist im Opferfeuer," while 
the second one is said to mean: “in dem Feuer der Heiligkeit "'! The following verses 
(iv, 26—30), which describe various kinds of sacrifices, are all preserved by Garbe, who, 
however, rejects the concluding one (iv, 82) : 

evam bahuvidha yajia vitata brahmago mukhe | 

karmajan viddhi tin sarvan evam jidled vimokyyase | 
A method which operates in this way seems to me worse than no method at all. 
1s Nachrichten d. Gea. d. Wise. 2u Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1919, p.921f. 

16 Op, Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanischaden, p. 206 {.; Nachrichten d. Ges d. Wiss, zu Gottingen, 
pty sayy 1917, p. 218 f£., as well as Dahlmann, Die Samkiya-Philosophie, p. 6, and Edgerton, A. J. 

» XIV, P- 4 i. 

18 Vie. the suggested existence of the Se#vara Samkhya. 

fod eae ee : 

| perg acimits thet the vv. iii, 9-18, which contain the general theory of maerifice, may 7 > 
be an interpolation, This may be ible, or even probable, bul wn 4) eee. Ses vin | 
Cp. also Jacobi, Denuteche Lit. Zeit, a, 70 f. HO et Oe Oe ee 
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If, howev r, Oldenberg’s criticism must needs evoke our consent, his own reconstruction 
of the original Bhagavadgita would scarcely do so to the same degree. ‘Afterall, Oldenberg 
finds that the first great part of the poem ends with canto vi, and the second with canto xii, 
while the last six cantos are to him obviously a later addition!® His arguments, and 
seemingly also his results, are different from those of Deussen ; but on the whole he has, like 
him, divided up the poem man unnatural and nowise convincing way. | 
After the issue of Garbe's second edition Professor Jacobi published a review of his hook, 
which drew from the translator a somewhat spirited reply and gave rise to still more articles 
from the two combatants.2° The arguments, however, are chiefly of a philosophical nature 
and cannot be repeated here, All that can be enid is that Professor Jacobi, with his unsur- 
passed mastery of the later philosophical sifras, has made out a seemingly strong case for 
himself but which would scarcely be very convincing to anyone who did not for other reasons 
doubt the validity of Garbe’s theories. ‘The latter scholar’s first reply seems rather happy, 
and he is, for example, no doubt right in his suggestion that the date of the Brahmasitras 
cannot be fixed with any certainty in the wry attempted by Professor Jacobi. The two 
last contributions to the dizoussion, however, ere mainly a display of learning, which in this 
Garbo’s theory, of a theistic (Samkhya) and pentheistic*? (Vedinta) Bhagavadgita 
that have been melted into one can scarcely be refuted on purely historical reasons, as we 
are too fragmentarily informed of the chronological interrelations of the various philosophical 
systems. And the judgment of his method in rejecting or preserving Verses will always be 
purely subjective, although to an unbiassed mind it seems obvious that he has rather spoilt 
the text than restored it. However, Garbe's argumentation, of course, presupposes that 
Samkhya (Yoga) and Vedanta existed as real philosophical systems at the time of the first 
and second redaction of the Bhazavadgita. For, only if they did exist as such and are, 
within the text of the Gita, discernible as euch, can there be any talk of separating the 
al tenets of each philosophical system: in the way that Garbe has tried to do it. That 
this is not the cage has, however, been proved in an incontrovertible way by Professor Edger- 
ton in an excellent article,™ which has attracted by far too little attention. We shall allow 
hility of ‘refutation the exact state of things as far a8 the Gita is concerned: — Nowhere 
te there a suggestion that i**—or Yoga either—momns ony particular system of metaphysical 
truth. In the Gita Sankhya and Yoga are not metaphysical, speculative systems, not what 
we should call philosophies ot all, but ways of gaining salvation ; thatand nothing else. More- 
‘an literature until a late time— until 


over, that and nothing else + what they are in all Ind | 
far down in the Christian era."** Tt such be the ease—and I cannot think that anybody 


a ee SS eT ————<———$——_ 
19 Oldenberg, following Professor F. O. Schrader (and Professor Jacobi), thinks that the ronal Gita be- 
' 30: eed te hihi simbhye beeddher yore to ima dru | buddy yubto yothd Partha 





ine with the verse ii, pack 
Larmabandham prahdayas | We shall return to this point presenti. in | 
24 Cp Jacobi, Deuteche Lit. Zeit, 1oal, 71a f.; 1922, 295 {. : Garbo ihid., 1022, 07 1., 604 f, 


*1 Certain Geeman «ol r _2., Professors Otto and von Glasenapp —nowadays prefer a now expres 
| eee y Teens Se eat. should gain any permanent favour. | 
22 AJ.PAdl, vol. xl¥, pp. 1-45. #2 Vis, intho Bhagavedgita. 14 Pis., Simkhya. , 
* f his a6 {.) Professor Edgerton haa nicely defined the real sense of the 


words einikhya on 4, ‘The first ono qecording to him moans something like *mothod (of ealvation) 
| mbhya end yoo. ae nd one moans * dissiplined activity,’ ete. “Sinkhya seoks salvation by 
Lnowing something ; youn by doing something.” Ther § writer long ago (2DM@., ixv, 540 f., in a re- 
view of Se ig Gesalin Yous book) had suggested that yoo in reality means sornething like 
' practice ‘ithe practical division of the givpkchys-yous system wihich is in reality one, ep. ebar #4 mika oo 
yogarm €a yak padyati oa padyati, ate.) + and be feels very ploased to find his jumble suggestion fully corrobo- 
rated by a scholar no well at home in thoee matters aa is Professor Edgerton. One curious use of the word 
yore (= npiiys or eaidestba) ep- K. Chattopidhyays. JRAS., 1027, p- 834 f. 
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would be able to controvert the argumentation of Professor Edgerton—there can, of course, 
be no talk whatsoever about separating the tenets of different philosophical systems within al 
the Gita—simply because there are none2® And in such case we need not further trouble 
ourselves with the ingenious but impossible theories of Garbe. 


Other scholars go to the opposite extreme and find in the Bhagavadgita a work of com- 
plete and insoluble unity. For instance, Professor Oltramare, in o lecture presented to the 
17th Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, which has since been printed,*? considers that 
the whole of the Gita, as we have it now, belonged to the original Mahabharata, and that this 
text is a uniform whole and without any internal discrepancies. A young 5 ist, 
M. Etienne Lamotte, whose name we meet with for the first time in a recently published 
work,?® holds much the same opinion, and we come to know through him that other renowned 
scholars, like MM. de la Vallée Poussin and Formichi, are also convinced of the original unity 
of the Gita, With all due respect to these prominent authorities we would fain suggest 
that if the unity of the poem can possibly be maintained on purely philosophical grounds, 
it cannot be upheld because of the manifold other difficulties that would ensue from such a 
theory. The opinions of these scholars are the reverse of those of Garbe ; but in reality they 
are just az unacceptable, 


We shall, however, now make an end with this rapid survey of former opinions and 
put forth in the following our own modest suggestions. 


* * « 


Some twenty years ago Professor F. 0. Schrader published a short but important para- 
graph? on what he called the ‘ old’ Bhagavadgitaé. In this passage he gave it as his opinion 
that the original Giti, which belonged to a ‘ pre-Vaisnavite Mahibhirata,’ came to an end 
with the verse ii, $8, of the present text. To this oldest Gita there might, however, possibly 
have been added afew more Aokas of the same tenor ere the Bhigavatas fixed upon it and 
made it the introduction to the present text. 





Several years later Profeesor Jacobi in a short paper?® arrived at results which are not 
very unlike the conclusion of Professor Schrader, Jacobi regards canto i of the present Gita 
as belonging to the original epic text ; and out of canto ji he selected verses 1—6, 9—12, 18, 
25—27 and 30—87, to which he has finally added xviii, 73, as a fitting conclusion to the whole. 
He emphasizes, however, that this reconstruction is only a tentative one. 


In a similar way Oldenberg®! wanted to reconstruct the oldest part of the Gité. Ac- 
cording to him it should have consisted of canto i and canto ii, vv. 1—38. Still he admits 
the possibility of vv. 26—27 and 38 being later additions, 


(To be continued.) 





24 Professor Edgerton's conclusions should not be contested because simkhya and yoga are mentioned 
inthe Rautiliya. First of all that work docs not with certainty belong to the fourth century n.c. ;and then 
the translation of the words sdimbiyam yoo loliiyatam cely dnctkwikt, which have boen hadly misinterpreted, 
has been put right by Professor Winternitz (Indologica Pragensia, i, 2.) * 

27 Cp. Reowe de [Histoire dea Religions, vol. xevii, p. 161 £.) 

£8 Notes sur la Bhagawadyttd (Sovicté Belge d'Etudes Orientales), Paris, 1029. 

29 Cp. ZDMG., lxiv (1910), p. 339 £. 

50 ZDMG., xxii (LOMB) p. 323 1. | 

91Op. Nachrichten d. Ges. d. Wine Goettingen, phil.-hiat. Klasse, 1919, p. 932 f. Oldenberg, Le,, p. 334, 
n, 1, quite correctly eriticises the very formal way in which Profesor Jacobi has tried to explain the words 
andryaju am asvargyam akiritikaram in ii, 2, re 
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ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 
| By tue tare 8. CHARLES HILL. 

1. The Caste System peculiar to India and its bond of union.—Of all the many strange 
things with which the European mects in India, the strangest is the Caste System. At first 
it may appear ludicrous or even erucl an repellent, but the more one sees and thinks of it, 
the more. it grips the imagination, until at last it gets to be simple, natural and inevitable, 
On this subject Professor Vincent Smith (Oxford History of India, 1923, pp. ix-x) writes -— 
“ The political unity of all India, though never attained perfectly in fact, always was the ideal 
of the people throughout the eonturies..» «+++: The diverse peoples of India have developed a 
peculiar type of culture or civilization utterly different from any other type in the world. 
That civilization may be summed up in the term Hinduism. India primarily is a Hindu 
country, the land of the Brahmans, who have succeeded by means of peaceful penetration, 
not by the sword, in carrying their ideas into every corner of India. Caste, the characteristic 
Brahman institution, utterly unknown in Burma, Tibet and other border lands, dominates 
the whole of India and exercises no small influence over the powerful Muhammadan minority.” 
And again (ibid., p. 42) ._* Talk about the abolition or even the automatic extinction of 
caste is futile....-.- -The system grew up of itself in remote antiquity because it suited India, 
and will last for untold centuries because it still suits India on the whole, in spite of its many 
inconveniences. Hindu society without caste is inconceivable, Reformers must be content 
to make the best of a system which cannot be destroyed.” 

Ii. Nature of Caste. Ils strength and power of abvorption.—The word Caste is of Portu- 
yuese origin and simply denotes Purity, i.c., Purity of Birth or Breed. Under this system the 
whole Hindu population is divided into distinct groups, the members of any one of which neither 
eat with nor intermarry with the members of any other, andeven insome cases consider them- 
selves defiled by the touch or even shadowof members of certain of the lowest groups. Whilst 
the system is aristocratic in that birth is considered essential to the possession of certain quali- 
ties, it is democratic in the fact that the system is based solely on the goodwill of the whole of 
the people, that the members of each group are all theoretically on an equal footing and that 
the importance of man is basedon character and not on wealth, rank, position or even ability. 

How strong the system is, isshown, a5 Dr, Farquhar tells us (Smith's Oxford History, p- 261), 
by the fact that Caste has found its way back ‘ato every Hindu sect that has disowned it. 
It has absorbed whole bodies of invaders like the Marath’s. It has even affected people 

tected by definite and clearly stated forms of religion, which teach the equality and bro- 
therhood of all men, like the Muhammadans and the Portuguese, who have been long settled 
in the country. The descendants of the Portugues +n the Sundarbans are said to have 
formed themselves at one time into seven castes, 

II, Jnerease in the nanmber of castes entended to preserve Caste Purity.—Accepting 
will sacrifice anything and everything to the preservation 
t, whilst any cause, however slight or accidental, is considered 
| .’s caste, the usual punishment, if it can so be called, 
.. when the breach is great or ‘ntentional, and of a sub-caste 
tt is slight or accidental. Thus the expulsion or secession of one or More members frora 
n caste merely results in the formation of a new caste or sub-caste, pure in itself and leaving 
the purity of the paront caste andefiled. The final effect of this particularity, continued through 

“tarning ist . im than 2,000 castes or sub-castes, which, in respect of 

al forigin, have been classedl im the Imperial Gazetteer under the following types, 
Chai eal Functional or Occupational, (3) Sectarian, (4) Castes formed by crossing, 
ny rate organization than the Tribal, (6) Custes formed 

ue ‘erat a a a, Castes formed by caang’s of custom. But neither from this classifi- 
Ba sion od) Cogent fal castes into a list of graduated imporlance, a6 has 
mua TS ee many of the Consis, is any light thrown upon the origin of Caste. 
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IV. The four original castes —In fact such mechanical treatment of the subject tends 
rather to increased obscurity, and we have to go back to the ancient tradition, in accordance 
with which all Hindus were originally divided into four castes only, cfz., “The Brahmans, 
destined to fulfil the high functions of spiritual priesthood and to show the way of salvation 
to their fellowmen, [who] issue from the head of the Creater ; the Kshatriyas, endowed with 
physical force and destined to undergo the fatigues of war, [who] have their origin in the 
shoulders and arms of Brahma ; the Vaisyas, whose duty it is to provide the food, the clothing 
and other bodily necessities of man, [who] are born in the belly of the god ; and the Sudras, 
whose lot is servitude and rude labour in the fields, [who] issue from his feet."" (Abbé Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Customs, p.47.) Of these castes, the first three are considered twice- 
born and are entitled to wear the sacred thread, though the Vaiéya receives it only upon 
marriage. From this it will be seen that the Hindu legislators, like all social legislators, 
holding as a cardinal principle (Dubois, p, 30) that every member of the community should be 
useful, prescribed for each caste its peculiar public duty, but as State exigencies often ignore 
all rules, so also they allowed the necessary latitude. Thus we are told by Dubois (pp, 31-82): 
“It must here be remarked, however, that the four great professions without which a civilized 
nation could not exist, namely the arm y, agriculture, commerce and weaving, are held overy- 
where in the highest esteem, Allcastes from the Brahman to the Pariah are permitted to follow 
the first three, and the fourth can be followed by all the principal classes of Sudras.” From 
this we may, perhaps, conclude that, originally, it was not so much the occupation as the way 
in which and the motives from which it was followed that distinguished the different castes, 

All Hindus, included in the hundreds (the Imperial Gazelleer says nearly 2,400) of now 
existent castes, belong to one or other of the four original castes and some suppose, there fore, 
that the whole Caste System is only the Indian modification of a division of Society into four 
classes—pricsts, Warriors, cultivators and artisans—such as once existed in Yersia, Egypt 
and Arabia ; but if that were all that is to be said upon the subject, why should the system 
have collapsed everywhere else and yet retained such extraordinary vitality in India 

V. Suggested reason and occasion for the institution of the Hindu Caste System, vis., the 
necessily of jinding a stable system of Sociely after the breakdown of an older civilization—Tho 
Article on Caste in the Imperial Guzetteer (1, $48) concludes with the statement that “ the 
origin of Caste is, from the nature of the vase, an insoluble problem. We can only frame more 
or less plausible conjectures, derived from the analogy of observed facts.’ ‘This is certain v 
true if by origin we mean the name of its author and the date of its institution, but, if we mean 
the cause and object, I think it is one of those things, like names in large letters on a crowded | 
map, the very obviousness of which makes them hard to discern. If it ean be shown that any 
course of intelligent action or thought leads definitely and inevitably to a particular end, 
desirable or otherwise, it is, I think, not unreasonable to suppose that this end was the cause 
or motive, i.¢., the origin, of that course of action or thought. In this case, as Vincent Smith 
observes (Oxford History, p' 41) :— Tho chief attribute of the Caste System is its stability.” 
fs it then not more than probable that the reason for establishing this system was the hope 
that in it would be found a permanent basis for a stable form of Society 1 Again, if it is clear 
that a particular course of action or thought would, in all probability, bo suggested by only 
one particular kind of event, and if it were known that such events had repeatedly happened 
in times not far removed, is it not most probable that such an event did actually happen and 
did furnish the occasion for that course of action or thought? Now the search for a more 
stable form of Society would not suggest itself as a problem for serious consideration in a time 
of social reat or peace, but would be most likely to do so after some great upheaval like a revolu- 

tion or coitp-d'élat or after some great catastrophe like a foreign conquest, followed by the 
breakdown of the Social system and resulting, in the former case, in the slaughter or flight 
of the late ralers and, in tho latter case, in the flight of those of the conquered people, natarally 
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the boldest and most intelligent, who refused to submit to the yoke of a foreign and perhaps 
barbarous conqueror. In the case of the Aryans I do not think it likely that they left their 
original home in consequence of a rebellion or couwp-d’#lat which expelled a dethroneil 
prince or an unpopular teacher, because in that case the very fidelity which had cansed them 
to follow him into exile would almost certainly have caused them to perpetuate and not, a3 
the Aryans did, conceal or even forget his name. I think it more probable that they were 
the refugee remnant of 4 conquered people, who would not submit to their conquerors and, 
with their priests and petty chiefs, set out for a new country. Under such circumstances their 
leaders, horrified at what had happened, might well have cast about in their minds to dissover 
what were the causes of decay that had brought about the fall of their State and have anxiously 
sought for some system of Society, which offered a greater probability of permanent strength 
or Which would, at any rate, enable them to retain their social organization and so bear such 
a catastrophe with equanimity, That the Caste System is capable of achieving the latter 
object is shown by the energy with which the Hindus adhere to it, at the same time as they 
show an apparently extraordinary apathy to the form of government and indifference to 
changes in it, which has attracted the attention of many observers of Indian life and to which 
I shall have occasion to refer again. We now know that, in what wo are still forced to call 
prehistoric times, more than one great civilization rose and fell either from internal decay 
or overwhelming external pressure. Is it not then most likely that the reason why the Aryan 
invaders of India, « cultured people as we gather from their early literature, left their own 
country to seck a new home was some such’ great catastrophe and that the Caste System 
was the system devised by them to prevent the possibility of its recurrence or, if it occurred, 
still to retain their Social System ? 

VI. Reason why the name of the Hindu Legislator is unknown—lIt has already been 
observed that the Hindus ascribe the origin of the Caste System to divine inspiration, as 
Manu (fnstitutes of Manu compiled by the sage Bhrigu between 200 8.c. and 200 AD. 
See Vincent Smith's Ozford History, p. 42) taught in symbolic language, when he said that the 
four great castes sprang directly from the body of Brahma. But in order that any teaching, 
divine or human, shall be immediately and willingly accepted by the masses it must be in 
complete accord with Reason and Religion, meaning here by Religion the accepted belief 
as to the relation of Man to the Supreme Being. It is, I think, highly probable, though our 
knowledge on this subject is but meagre, that the Caste System, as originally promulgated, 
not only appeared eminently reasonable, but was also in complete accord with the religious 
beliefs of the early Aryans.' That we do not know the name of the sage or prophet through 
whom the inspiration was delivered, or the time in which he lived, is not really relevant, for 
the self-effucement, which he made the chief characteristic of the true Brahman, would 
naturally have prevented him from allowing his name to be known, not only as a personal 
duty, but in humble and pious recognition of the fact that all goo ideas come to Man not of 
himself but from the Supreme Being. For similar reasons he would present his scheme not 
asa new discovery but as a reformation of modern abuses in the original divine plan. 

VIL. Increase in the number of castes a means of preserving caste purity, Interrelation 
of the different castes. Brahman perfection, Rajput honour—Turning then to the Caste 
System as it now exists, one’s first conclusion, from seeing s many castes atid these dlaily 
increasing in number, would be that, far from the system forming a stable basis for Society, 
it encourages a blind instinet towards disintegration, but looking a little closer we sec, as 
I have already pointed out, that the mere formation of a new caste is in itself an effort to 
preserve caste purity, being merely an acknowledgment of the necessity, according to the 
divine plan, for the creation of a new type of man, which will add to the perfection of the 





_ 1 fhe Abbé Dubolu (Hindu Afanners, p, 30) says :—* These ancient lawgivers ....anxious to pro 
durable and inviolable rules for the different castes c the Hinda nation, saw no saree way of 


ininy le manner those two great foundations of orderly 
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ladder or scale of nator which is the national ideal that binds all Hindus together whatever 
their caste may be. Nowhere do we find amongst the Hindus any evidence of that centrifugal 
and hostile tendency of portions of Society to withdraw from the main body and to form 
Trades, Guilds and other Fraternities organised to protect their own interests against those of 
the community. As a new leaf draws life from, and gives life to, the plant upon which it grows, 
so each new caste takes strength from and, at the same time, nourishes the parent system. 
Further, as a matter of fact, though we talk of higher and lower castes and though the haughti- 
ness of the Brahmans is now proverbial, no caste waa originally considered superior or inferior, 
except in the sense that its bodily type represented a more or less advanced stage in the human 
habitations which must be,in turn, occupied by the Soul. The Dhagavadgita says :—“ The 
wise regard a Brahman gifted with knowledge and modesty, a cow, an elephant, a dog and a 
Swapaka [i.¢., one whose duty it is to carry out unclaimed dead bodies) as alike.” In other 
words, though in the Sudra the body is predominant, in the Vaisya the Reason, in the Kshatriya 
the Heart, and in the Brahman the Soul, all castes are equally manifestations of Brahma sdioeah 
of different qualities. ‘The relation between a higher and a lower caste is then more like 
that between an adult anda child than that between a noble and a serfof the same nationality. 

VIL. Caste distinctions entirely dependent upon Character.—Instead therefore of allowing 
ourselves to be misled by the outward show of Hinduism we must conce ) 
on what the Hinda religious writings tell us of what is required of true members of the differe 
eastes. According to the Bhajuvadgita, to be truly wise one must have learnt :— 

(Ll) To control the Body in its appetites and desires, so that it does not injure itself or 
impede the free action of the Soul. 

(2) To act for the benefit of the community without hope of reward or even care whether 
one’s action is successful or not, so long as one's duty, as laid down by the requirements of 
Caste, is performed. 

(3) To act towards all others without partiality. 

(4) To resign oneself with absolute patience to pain ond suffering and loss and to feel 
no exultation in success, 

“He, my servant, is dear unto me, who is free from enmity, the friend of all nature, 
merciful, exempt from pride and egoism, the same in pain and pleasure, patient of wrongs, 
contented, constantly devout, of subdued passions and firm resolves, andl whose heart and 
mind are fixed on me alone. 

“ He also is my beloved, of whom mankind are not afraid and who of mankind ia not 
afraid : who is free from the influence of joy, impatience and the dread of harm. 

“ He, my servant, is dear unto me, who wants nothing, is just and pure, impartial, free: . 
from distraction of mind, and who has renounced every enterprise. He also is worthy of my” 
love, who neither rejoiceth nor findeth fault ; who neither lamenteth nor coveteth, and, being 
my servant, hath renounced both good and evil. He also is my beloved servant, who is the 
same to friend and foe, in honour and dishonour, in cold and in heat, in pain and in pleasure ; 
who is unsolivitous about the event of things ; to whom praise and blame are as one + who is 
silent and pleased with whatever cometh to pass ; homeless and who is of a steady mind.” 
(Bhagavadgita, X11.) In other words, to fit oneself for the position of a Ruler, one must have 
overcome all+iuman weaknesses and renounced all material rewards. This is possible for the 
Brahman born, almost if not wholly impowible for any other. It is not necessary to enter 
upon the requirements of other castes, for the above is sufficient to show that what differen- 
tiates them is simply Character, and we can appreciate what Elphinstone says (Smith’s Oxford 
History, pp. 431-2) of the Kajputs, who are Kshatriyas :—" A Kajput warrior, ao long as he : 
dloes not dishonour his race, seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest he is engaged | 4 
in.” For all castes the saying of the Bhagavadyild holda goo, wiz, i— | 

“ One's own duty [i.¢., dharma or caste rules) though defective, is better than another's 
duty well performed. Better is death in one's own duty ; another's duty is full of danger.”’ ia 
(T'o be continued.) An 
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Vuumeum Myrivoioorm, 
and revised edition in 2 
64x 6)"; pp. O47. Breslau, 1927. 
All Sanskritists are familiar with the late Pro- 
fessor Hillebrandt’s long-punmed and deep study 
of the Vedas, This is » socond and revised, edition 
of hie Vediecle Mythologie. The matter has been 


vola,; vol. I, 


rearranged and many improvements made in — 


the manner of presenting it, while several portions 
have been rewritten. After preliminary sectiona 
on Uses, the Advinas and Agni, the main portion 
ef the volume is devoted to the elaboration of 
hia well-known views on the importance, or sven, 
predominance, of the moon in the religion of Vedie 
times. The many developments in research and 
criticiam that have been made since he first pro- 
pounded his ideas on this subject have not onused 
him to change his opinion to any substantial 
extent, nor convinced him that any of his oritics® 
had come to ® more correct interpretation. If 
the soma element of the sacrifice (the plant and 
ite juico that supplied the ampta) be rightly ac- 
copted as a symbol or synonym of the moon-—so 
intimately associated in early mythology with 
immortality and resurrection—we must admit. 
the importance of lunar beliefs nt the time; and 
woare disnosed to ngreo with M. Auguste Barth that 
Professor Hillebrandt has correctly equated soma with 
the moon: but it is doubtful whother some other 
equations proposed can be considered ae esta lished. 
Since Professor Hillebrandt first formulated 
his conclnsiona on this subject, the investigations 
of several studenta of the past have disclosed the 
great antiquity of moon worship and its possible 
ascendancy even over that of the sun among 
primitive peoples, The influence of old moon 
myths may perhaps survive in the frequent re- 
ferences to ‘pressera’ and ‘non-pressera’ (of the 
soma) and the insistence upon the importance 
of securing the aid of Indra, who was so ilevoted 
to the ambroain! juice, with which he i# even 
identified. We have obundant evidence nlso, 
of course, in the RV. of the hich importance attac! wel 
to the power and influences of the sun, no Disses 
than ten hymna being devoted to Siirya aa the 
sun-god, We must not, as Profesor Hillebrandt is 
careful to point out, regard the P 
of primitive times (Urmytholoyie) nor even as the 
beginning of Indian mythology, but only 5 @ 
section, or reach, in the ever-flowing stream of 
mythological conceptions. The primitive mind 
incorporated new ideas with the old traditions, 
treating them as pew aspects or attrilutes, till 
the old mythe gradually became overlaid or 


transformed. To cite a single example, Indra | 


the Vedic period os the patron deity of the 
Keatriyas. To-day he is almost insignificant, 


though still regarded as the rain and storm god in | 


popular belief. Traces of the old distinction betwoen 
the followers of the sun and moon cults are probably 
to be found in the ethnic divisions of the sdryavandi 


vou Alfred Hillebrandt: | 


V. &o mythology | 


ing them 











and some. (or condra-) eondl races, to which the 
proudest clins in Indin yot tree thotr aneestry. 

In Appendix Tl Professor Hillebrandt deals very: 
oxhauxtively with the questions of tho idontity 
anid domicile of the Pania, so often referred to 
in the AV., and he has conclasively established— 
as haw in fact been generally accepted—that Pant 
was the name of a people or tribe, and nob morely 
n term for a ‘miser’ or ‘ non-giver * or * unbeliewer.” 
The further suggestions of » geographical nature 


made in this appendix as to the locale of certain 


tribes mentioned in the RF., auch as the Pania, 
Parivatas, and Brasyas, and the original Sarns- 
vatt river, are, n3 he himself justly claims, of wide- 
reaching import; and when the ancient history 
of the area betwoon India and Trin hos been 


more fully elucidated by archrological exploration, 


his views may prove to be well founded. 

The work has been excellently printed, and the 
indexes provided are most useful. The second 
volume is now appearing. 

< | Cc. E. 4. W. 0. 
Tre DowweNs of THe Pouxer Hts, by the Rev. A. 

Awstape, 3.J., andthe Rev, LV. Newrox, Sud, 

Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India, No. 

20; pp. viii + M, with 7 plates. Caloutta, 1 ts. 

Fifty years ago the rude stone monuments of 
Seuth India were much in inshion, but archmologists 
anam to have grown shy of the awkward problemas 
they present. Meanwhile the monuments them - 
selves are vanishing under the ruthless march of 
“ civilization "'; the road contractor ia fast convert- 
into road metal. Fathers Anglade and 
Newton deserve thanks for retrieving 4 few facts 
from the wreckage, The megaliths of the Palni 
Hilla (so usually spelt) are in several features unique, 
Wisely concentrating on the monuments of a limitest 
area, the authors of this monograph have done a very 
thorough piece of work. Digging and theories thoy 





leave to oxporta; but their evidence, set forth by 


map, plan, photograph, and concias description, is 1 
record of solid value. 

Sowull's Liste of Antiquities (vol. I, 1882), contain 
much information regarding the distribution of 


 megaliths in 8. Incia, but his lead has not bean fol- 


lowed. ‘Che publication of this Memoir is a welcome 
augury of reviving interest. Many secrets of India's 
past. are locked up in these ancint monuments, and, 
oven if they be deemed unworthy of the law's pro- 


tection, a descriptive list of those that survive 


would be a useful basis for future research. 
P. J. Rrewanps. 
Binuorasgue pes Groonarmes ARADES, Tome 

I, Introduction o lastronomic nautique arabe, 

por Gabriel Ferrand, 92" = 6)";. pp. xii+-272. 

Paris, Paul Geathner, O28. 

M. Ferrand ix rendering a paramount servic 
to students of the lilstory of geographical knowledge 
by making available to those not acquainted with 
Arabie the most important texts of the early Aral 
geographers. He is thus au pplementing the work 
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done by the learned M. J. do Goeje of Leyden | 


in editing the original Ambie texts in his Bibliothees: 
geagraphorum arabicorum. No moro competent 
asholar could be found for this task than M. Forrand, 
who haa already done so much to olucidate the 
geographical knowledge of the Chinese and Arabian 
and other early travellers and writers in his works, 
Le Koucn-louen, T Empire sumatranais de Qrinygaya, 
Voyage du marchand Sulayman, le Tuhfat al-albat, 
etc. In the present volume the editor has incor- 


porated the results of the researches of another | 


vreat Orientalist, the late M. L4opold de Saaeare, 
a brilliant member of a famous scientific family 
and perhaps the best authority on the anbjeot 
of the early Chinese knowledge of astronomy. In 
fact M. do Saussure’s Commentaire dea inatructions 
nawigques, recorded in response to cortain references 
made to him by M. Ferrand on potnta that seemed 
at first sight to dofy interpretation, is one of the 
most valuable documents that has yet appeared in 
this connexion. From it, for example, we obtain 
a clear explanation of the exact meaning of the 
terms isha’, dhubbdn, tirfd and bdaht, so frequently 
used in the Arab sailing instructions and so often 


misunderstood. This volume constitutes an in-— 
dispensable introdaction to the study of the records | 


of the Arab navigators. We congratulate tho learned 
editor on its publication, and look forward to the 
appearance of the other volumes of the series now 
in the press or in course of preparation, 

Cc. E. A. W. OLomAM. 


Die Rawa-Sack Ber Dee Manares, tne Henkcxrt | 
unp Geerarrona. (Alt-tund Weu-Indische Studien - 
herausgegeben vom Seminar fir Kultur und Gea- | 


chichte Indiens an der Ham burgischen Universitat. 

L) 123pp. By A. 4@nesestss. Hamburg, 1828. 

The Mahdbhirata, through the magnificent ex- 
ortions of the Bhandarkar Institute ond its able 
loaders, ia now being critically edited, by which 
many of ita central problema will obtain their final 
solution. For the second great epic, the Ramayana, 
nothing like that is being done or could, perhaps, so 
far be done.l Its versions are manifold and differ 
so strongly that we may well feel diffident whether 
at any time they could be proved to derive from one 
and the same original, But probably there oxisted 
a quite old cycle of legends connected with Rima, the 
gon of Dafaratha, the main part of which was at an 
carly date set into immortal verses by the Adileavi. 
From thia common «took wero derived Northern, 
Southern ond Eastern Rimfyagas, which cannot, 
of course, represont exact counterparts of the epic 


of Valmiki, but which, though mostly of a decidedly | 


late origin, may well have proverved older materinly 

not known to or discarded by the poet of yore. 
With the spread of Hindu culture to the Raatorn 

Archipelago the tales of Rims onl Lakemana, Sita, 


Tir should be clear to everyone that I am not hers speaking of the Vilmiki-Rimiyapa but of the 
eld epie which may sioepear Apehey the bottom of that a@ wall us of other versiona, es | 


To quote one 


Siva and Paryat] in the shape of monkeys. 


| Rama-Legenden und Rame- Reliefs in Indonesien, gave 
an excellent contribution towards our knowledge of 


and has tried to form a distmot opinion on ‘the Fal 
origin and development of Javanese Ra as ‘a , " 


souree, but there are older ones of far greater interest 
and value. Concerning Indian versions of the” 


| available when his book wont into print. 


arguments concerning the date of Hikiyat Sri Rima 





undertaken by Prof. J. Bocke, Prof. 0. D. de Langen 


| ie SEIOEENY (OSE intercating people were 
oheepved and are recorded in this article, Jays 


o : on p. 82 the author has a theory concerning the relation botween Siva and . iy 
Hanuman. But older writers are see with a tradition according to which H. waa generate by ; P - 
a - : 1} iF hs Pec ik = is rh Tt : 
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Ravann and Hanuman also began to spread : i Lee 
the inhabitants of Jnva and Bali, whose mont, 
ments and literature alike testify. to their great 
popularity sith the inhabitants of those islands, 
Some years ago (1925), Dr, Stutterheim, in his book — 


Indonesian Rimes lore, At. the yiresent moment 
Dr. Zieseniss, of the University of Hamburg, has fol- 


lowed up such researches along independent lines 


That the Rama tales should have been carried to 7 
Indonesia from Bongal and Coromandel as well as 


from the Weatern coast of Indin seems possiblo = 
enough, and Dr. Zieseniss seems to have made such ™ 
a theory entirely prohable. Perhaps hia argumenta 
would have carried still more weight had he made 
more profound researchoea in the available Indian 
materials a4 wall aa in the older Furopean literature 
dealing with Indian mythology.? Polier, whom he 


as te 


repeatedly quotes, ia a good and » reliable 





Ramayana, twoarticles by Sir George Griorson in 


BSOS., iv, 11 ag., ¥, 285 a7,, might have been of use 
to the author; but the later one was perhapa not 


We are not quite at one with the author in his 


(p. 112 £.), as they seem scarcely quite cogent, 
However, we cannot enter upon such a problem 
here, and wind up with expressing our hope soon 
again to meet with Dr, Zieseniss in « field of ro- 
search where he is apparently perfectly at home. 
Jant. CHARPENTIER. 





Vol, IX. Nos. 2 and 3, May 1929. Seore- 

tariaat van het Java-Inatituut, Kadipolo, Solo. 

Thewhole of this ise is taken up with anarticl of 
120 pp. by B. van Tricht entitled Living Antiquities 
in West Java. It is divided into two parta—{1) The 
Badosjs, (2) Goenosng Ségare, Tho information 
contained in the articolo was obtained on an expe 


Daawa. Tupsoeummr vax wer Java-IsetirvvrT. 







and the author in the hope of making a medical ex- 
amination of the Badoejs in South Bantam, whose 
secular isolation must have had important anthro- 
yological and physiologien! resulta. From this point 
of view, however the expedition was e failure owing 
to the passive resistance of the people. 

Many interesting facts, however, about the reli- 
gious beliefs and worship, the social organization and 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS CULLED FROM , 
VARIOUS SOURCES. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pass). r 


‘Tae Santals are a large tribe of cultivators of the Dravidian family, who have as their 
nucleus the Santal Parganas or ‘ Sontalia.’ But they are found scattered at intervals over 
a strip of Bengal which stretohes for about 350 miles from the Ganges to the Vaitarani, and is 

» bisected by the meridian of Bhagalpur, or 87° east longitude. According to the latest census 
report the numerical strength of the Santils in 1921 was 2 955,285, of which 335 were re- 1 
turned as Hindus.’ They are therefore one of the largest aboriginal tribes of India ; and at 
the present moment they certainly number well over two millions of human beings, claiming 
a common origin, speaking one language, following similar customs, and so on. 

In physical appearance the Santél may be considered as an almost perfect specimen of 
the Dravidian type. He is a well built man, standing about 3 7” in beight and weighing 
about 9 stone; but he lacks the refined and delicate features of the Aryans, neither is he dis- 
figured by the oblique eyes of the Mongolian races. His skin colour varies between dark 
brown and almost jet black, The Santal nose has the same proportions as that of a negro ; 
his mouth is large ; his lips, thick and protruding ; hair, coarse, black, and sometimes curly. 
The large preponderance of dolichocephalism among them? excludes, however, all possibility of 
Mongolian affinities? The face of the Santal is round rather than oblong or square; his 
lower jaw is not heavy, and bis cheek-bone is higher than that of a Hindu. He is “ more 
squarely built than the Hindu, with a forehead not so high, but rounder and broader ; @ man 
created to labour rather than to think, better fitted to serve the manual exigencies of the 
present, than to speculate on the future or to yenerate the past.’ 

The present generation of the Santils have no notion as to their origin, and everything is 
enveloped in a dark veil of mystery. They have no written documents, which might give 
any clue as to their possible origin, or as to the probable date of their arrival in India, The 
earliest fact of which the Santdls have been conscious was the proximity of great mountains, 
which would probably mean that they came south from the region of the Himilaya moun- 
tains, but when or how we do not know. According to the traditions of the Santdls, before 
the birth of man, the Great Myuntain stood alone among the waters and talked to himself in 

solemn solitude, Then he saw that birds moved upon the waters, 60 he put them on a water 
lily, and let them rest there. Later, huge prawns were created, who raised the rocks from 
under the waters, and the water-lily along with the rocks. Various kinds of creeping things 
spread over the rocks, and by the command of the Great Mountain the rocks were covered 
with earth. Then the Lord of all made grass grow on the earth. Last of all man was created 
from a wild duck’s (hasdak) egg. which was laid on the water lily. From this egg the first 
human pair, Pileu Haram and Piléu Burhi, a brother and a sister, were hatched, and these in 
turn became the ancestors of the seven tribes of men.® These two human beings were ab 
first naked, so the Great Mountain clothed them, and became the culture hero of the Santals ; 
to the man he gave ten cubits of cloth and to the woman twelve cubits—it was sufficient for 


the man, but not for the woman.® | | = 
|, Report by J.T. Marten (Caloutta, 1024), p. 112, *87. 


Y Genus of India, 1921, vol. i, India, Part 
2 Cf. B. Bonnerjes, L’ Ethnologie du Bengale (Paris, 1927), Appendix B, No. 5 (p. 163). 


a B. Bonnerjea, op. cét., p. 22. 
4 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, Seventh edition (London, 1807), p. 146. ae “Ge 
5 (Sir) WoW. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 148, 451; B. Bonnarses, L’ Ethnologie efes a 
p. 21. of. E. 'T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p- 0; Asiatic Quarterly Rerew, 


| wa. (te) J. G. Frazer, Tolemiam and Exogamy (London, 1910), vol. i, p. 7 
= yont a ad Sat influenced by the Hindus, if not of Hindu origin. Thore is a Bongali oven 
which says : Meyeder bdra hdth kdpare kéchd ndi, moaning “ Although women havo pieces of cloth twelve 
cubits [hdth is about 18 inches} long, yet they have no bighd [: the left end hen ech eRe are 
made to pasa between the logs, which gives men an appearance of wearing breeche: x jomen'e trom tools 
like a skirt]. The similarity of the statemont and the exact meastirement of the cloth are, to say the least 
of it, very suggestive. , : 
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Then the man and the woman were faint, and the Great Mountain commanded them to 
make a strong drink. This they made in the following manner. He gave them a handful 


of leaven, and bade them put it in a pitcher of water. After four days this had become a : 





strong drink. He ordered them to drink it, but before doing so they were to make a lil 
of it.! 

Seeing afterwards that the human race was liable to be exterminated, the Great Moun- 
tain made the man and woman get drank with this strong drink. In their inebriate condi- 
tion the first human pair copulated,® as a result of which seven children were born to them : 
these children soon multiplied, and became the forefathers of the Santal race. 

The most ancient residence of the Santils within their memory Was pargana Aburi in 
Hasiribagh district, From there they migrated west towards Khoj Kaman, where the 
greater part of them were destroyed on account of their wickedness. They say that during 
the first stage of human existence nearly the whole of the human race was destroyed by fire 
falling from heaven.® After numerous other migrations they took up their abode at 
Campa, where they remained for several generations. Finally the Hindus drove them away 
from Campa, and they settled in Shoat! where they reigned for a period of over two hun- 
dred years. From this last place too they were driven away by the Hindus. They fled to 
Manbhiim, where their Baja adopted the Hindu faith. But the people were unwilling to 
accept the Hindu religion, so they left their king to reign over the Hindus, and themselves 
comigrated to the Santél Parganas, where they remain to the present day.) With regard to 
their migrations, Hunter says'*: “In this time (i.¢., soon after the human race was multi- 
plied) they dwelt in Hihiri Pipiri, but when the land could not hold them they journeyed to 
Chae Champa; and when Chae Champa would not hold them they journeyed to Silda ; and 
when Silda would not hold them they journeyed to Sikar, and from Sikar they journeyed to 
Nagpur, and from Nagpur to the north, even to Sir.” 

Although ethnologically the Santéls belong to the great Dravidian family of the human 
race, linguistically they are a branch of the Munda (once called ‘ Kolarian") family.14 
The principal occupation of the Santals is tilling the soil, and they cultivate principally rice, 
which is their staple food. As huntsmen they are alike skilful and intrepid ; their principal 
weapons for this sport are bows and arrows. The arrows are of two kinds: heavy, sharp 
ones for the larger kinds of game, and light ones with a broad knob at the point for small 
birds, In their habits they may be called nomadic, but gradually they are settling down. n 
They have a highly pronounced artistic sense ; they are very fond of music and dancing, 
and are themselves great adepts with the flute—a native bamboo instrument with holes 
burned in it—; and they play these flutes in a very melodious manner. As a rule the Santal 
women are extremely fond of finery as they understand by the term. A fully-eq 
Santal belle carries two anklets, and perhaps twelve bracelets, and a necklace weighing a 
pound, the total weight of ornaments on her person amounting to about thirty-four pounds 


of bell-metal. “A greater weight,” says Sherwill, “than any one of our drawing room 


T (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 148, 451. 

8 For stories of incestuous unions see (Sir) J. UG. Frazer, Pawsanigs’s Description of Greece (London, 
1899), vol. ii, p. 63; E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage (New York, 1022), vol, ili, p. 5M, 
so. “Incest”; E. Durkheim, “ La prohibition de linceste,” L' Année Sociologique, vol. i (181-1607), and 
references quoted there. 

# HB. Bonnerjea, L’£thaologie du Aengale, p. 21, quoting (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Teata- 
ment (London, 1919), vol. i, p. 106 

10 See (Sir) G. A. Grierson, Linguratic Surrey of India, vol. iv (Culeutta, 1906), p. 30. 
11 B. Bonnerjea, L Ethnologie du Bengale, pp. 21 aq. 
13 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 140. 

_ 13 See Col. E. 'f. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 207 ; (Sit) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal; Ethnographic Glossary (Calcutta, 1892), vol, ii, p. 224 f. ; (Sir) G. A. Grierson, Linguiatio Survey 
of India, vol. iv, p. 50; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Zotemion and Exogamy, vol, ii, p. 300; B. Bonnerjes, L'Ethinatoyi 
du Bengale, p. 22. nner) em 
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belles could well lift."?4 And of Santal men at a feast, Hunter says that “if all the colours 
of the rainbow were not displayed by them, certainly the hedgehog, the peacock, and a 
variety of the feathered tribe had been laid under contribution in order to supply the young 
Santé! beaux with plumes.’"!® , | 

The secret of Santal homogeneity lies in the family system. Their classification de- 
pends not upon social rank or occupation, but upon the family basis, Every Santal feels 
himself a member of a corporate body; he is the kinsman of the whole race, and the only 
difference he makes between his own sept or clan and others is that “ he thinks the rela- 
tionship between himself and his clanswomen too close to permit of intermarriage.""® The 
Santal family is patriarchal. The children belong to the father’s sept, although daughters, 
when married, go over to their husbands’ septs. 

The Sant&l tribe is divided into twelve septs (pari) and 198 or more sub-septs (kieil)27 
Of these twelve septs, six bear the names of different animals, such as wild goose, nilgau 
(a species of antelope, Boselaphus tragocamelus), falcon, pigeon, lizard, and sheep ; two have 
names of plants : betel palm, grass ;one has the name of the constellation Pleiades ; and three 
have doubtful names. Both the septs and sub-septs are exogamous and totemic. No man 
may marry into his own sept or sub-sept, but he may marry into any other sept. including 
his mother's, although he is not allowed to marry into his mother's sub-sept.1® The twelve 
septs and 198 sub-septs are as follows :1” 

1. HASDAK (wild goose). 
15 sub-septa : 


Bedwir Hasdak Kdhu Hasdat 

Mil Bindhd Haaiak Kediwiir Hasdlak 
Kari-guyiyi Hasdal: ' Kuhi Hasdak 
Kundd Hasdal: Naeke Khil Haalal 
Jihu Haadak Obor Haadal 

Nij Hasdak Sida Haadak 
Roth-lutur Hasdak Sdakh Hasalak. 


Bododr (Rondwér) Hasdak 
9 MURMU (nilgau). 
20 sub-septs . 


Badar Murmu Kudi Murmi 
Boira Murmu Lath Murmu 
Gark Murmu Mundi Murmu 
Jihu Murmu Nij Murmu 
Kolhi Murmu Obor Murmu 





4 Capt, W. 5. Sherwill, ~ Notes upon a Tour through the Rajmahal Hills,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xx (Caloutta, 1862), p. 684; EB. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. i, 
p. 408, 

is (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 185, See E. Westermarck, op. cil,, vol. i, p. G10. 

16 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 202. 

* 49 Sir James G. Frazer (Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, p. 200) says, “ At lenst seventy-six sub-clana 
or sub-septa,” 

18 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal; Ethnographic Glossary, vol. i, pp. 400 #7. ; (Sir) J. G. 
Frazer, Totemiam and Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 300 a7, ; E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marnage, 
vol. ii, p. 117. Moreover, the Hasdak and Murmu septa refuse to marry each other (B. Bonnerjoa, 
L’ Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 23). 

19 B, Bonnerjoa, L'Etinologie du Bengale, pp. 23-25. The list ia exactly the same os | gave in 19286 
{my book was published in March, 1927), but sinee then I have found the same, with minor differences in 
F. Bradley Birt, Chota Nagpur, a little-known Province of the Empire (London, 1903). 
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Murmu : 
Sidé Murmu Néeke Khil Murmu 
Sin Murmu ‘ Odrd Murmu 
Tiké (Tilok) Murmu Oh Murmu 
Bitol Murmu Powdr Murmu 
Gajar Murmu Samath Murmu 
Hindi Murmu Sarjam Murma 
Jugi Murmu Tirku Inmém Murmu 
Kopidir Murmu Tuti Murmu, 
Kudim Murmu 


3. KISKU (?) 
15 sub-septs : 

Aa Kiaku Garh Kisku 
Bitol Kisku Kata Kisku 
Jabe Kisku Néeke Khil Kisku 
Mianjhi Khil Kisku Obor Kisku 
Nij Kiaku | Pati Kieku 
Okh Kisku Son Kisku 
Sddé Kiskw Tika (Tilok) Kiaku, 
Hadar Kisku 


4. HEMBRON (betel palm, Piper Belle), 
15 sub septs : 

Badar Hembron . Garh Hembron, 
Dinteldé Hembron Handi Hombron 
Gud Hembron Lith Hembron 
Kuri Hembron Ndeke Khal Hembron 
Ménjhi Khil Hembron Ohor Hembron 
Nij Hembron Sole Hembron 
Sadi Hembron Thikur Hembron, 
Bitel Hembron 


& MARUDI (grass), 
27 sub-septs : 
Bétbre Mérudi Burau Meéirudi 
Bitol Mérudi Goda Miirndi 
Gark Miirwdi Jugi Marudi 
Jonok Marudi Kedutir Marudi 
Kadé Mérudi Khindi Jogio Mérudi 
Khana Mérudi Kulthi Miruddi 
Khari Marudi Miru Miérudi 
Miinjhi Khil Mardi Nij Mérudi 
Néeke Khil Marudi Pond Mérudi 
Rokh Lutur Marudi Sidé Mérudi 
Rupd Mdrudi Tika (Tilok) Marudi 
Sidhup Marudi Turku Lnemiin Mitrudi, 
Bhoso Miirudi 
(To he continued.) 
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PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., L.0.8. (Retired), 
(Continued from p. 37.) 
3. Literature. 
_ Literature, elsewhere the bed-rock of history, is in India a chronological quagmire. Up 
to about 500 a.p. its dating is purely conjectural. : 

In Sanskrit literature two main perioda are usually postulated, the “ Vedic" and the 
“ Classical," corresponding to the two periods of the Vedie-Sanskrit langungce before and 
after its grammatical fixation ; to the Vedic Period are assigned the Vedas, the Brahmanas 
Upanishads and Sutras, to the Sanskrit Period the Epics, the Puranas and the Law Books. 
It is impossible to say when the Vedic Period ceased and when the Sanskrit Period began, 
for, as Dr. Barnett points out, “one pandit might write in a sub-Vedie stvle at the same 
time as another is writing almost classical stuff.” 

Moreover, Epics, Puranas and Law Books receiver their present form a little before or 
a little after the beginning of the Medieval Period and are the product of a long period of 
revision and amplification of much older materials, That the development of Sanskrit 
Literature from VI 5.c. to TV a.p. was continuous most scholars are agreed, but the actual 
form of the several works that have survived prior to their final recension is a matter 
of inference. 

Tho partial colipse of Sanskrit literature is of political origin ; the political dominance 
which the priestly caste had achieved in the Upper Gangetic plain by 600 B.c, was not accept- 
able to the laity of Bihar, and the eastward drift of Brahmanic cnlture provoked a revolt. 
In Bihar “the Keshatriyas,” writes Dr. Barnett, “ naserted themselves as de farto rulers 
of society and foreed the Brahmans to accept them and to buttress up the roval power with 
a theory of divine right.” Buddhism and Jainism are Kshatriya movements ; their literature 
is Prakrit, and the older parts of the Epics are Kshatriya documents. Dr. Barnett suggests 
500—150 pc. as the “ Kshatriya Period "'; the period 150 B.c.—300 4-0. he would oall 
“ Proto-Classical,” the period in which the Brahmans reconstructed their culture on new 
foundations and the Epics assumed their final form. 

By the close of the Early Period the Brahmans had achieved success and the Medieval 
Period opens with the “ Golden Age *’ of Classical Sanskrit, the age of the Drama and Lyric, 
of Science, Art, and Philosophy, of a culture which before long saturated India from end to 
end, and gave to Indian civilization a unity as distinctive as that which Greco-Roman cul- 
ture has given to the warring states of Medieval and Modern Europe. 


The shock of Muhammadan conquest fell heavily on the homeland of Sanskrit literature, 
and from 1000 a.p. onwards culture became provincialized. The Period 1200—1200 A.D. 
ia relatively sterile. 

Vernacular literature of Aryan stock belongs mainly to the Modern Period, though its 
beginnings go back to XI1a.v. Of Dravidian literatuce Tamil is the richest and most an- 
cient ; some would place its “* Augustan Age " in ILa.o. Anew epoch begins with the Saiva 
Saint Sambandhar who flourished 650 a.0. Between that date and 1200 A.n. the Tirumurar 
and the Néldyira-prabandham, the canons of the southern Saivas and Vaishnayaa respec- 
tively, were completed and with XIII a.p. begins a third epoch. 

Kanarese literature, too, presents similar phases ; thongh the earliest extant work 
dates from abovt $30 a.p, Till near the close of XII a.p. the writers are almost exclusively 
Jain; the period 1200—1500 is dominated by the Lingayat movement ; the suceeeding centu- 
ries by the Vaishnava revival. 
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Telugu literature is still more recent, the earliest work dating from XII a.p., and the t. 
“Golden Age ” is that of Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar at the ope ing of XVI A.D. : 
4. Religion. 
The religious evolution of India may be resolved into five periods of floresoence and 
decay. The periods overlap, and through each run various “ streams of tendency " which 
freely blend and branch. 
A. The “ Nature Worship" of the Rig-Veda petered out in the sacerdotalism of the 4 | 


Brahmanas somewhere about 600 B.c, It was replaced by 


B. The Pantheistic Philosophy of the Upanishads which elaborated (1) the so-called 
“ Brahman-Atman ” (World Soul) metaphysics and (2) the doctrine of Transmigration, the 
foundation on which Buddhism and Jainism built. 

The Period 600—300 B.c. covers both the formative period of these two religions and 
also the period of their systemization in the form of condensed aphorisms (Sulfas, Siitras), ; 
affected alike by Buddhists, Jains and Brahmans. By the close of this period the greater 
part of the Buddhist and Jain canons was probably in being. 

C. The Period 300—1 2.0. opens with the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion 
of Asoka. The Mauryan collapse is associated with a movement, partly reactionary and 
partly new, which in the succeeding period saturated and undermined Indian Buddhism. _ 

Of this “ Proto-Classical * movement the dominant mofifs are (1) Theism and (2) Incar- 
nation, The evolution of the Mahabharata is typical. This Epic, scholars say, is the pro- 





duct of cight or ten centuries or more of “ editing.” Three main strata are traced—(1) the 7 
Bharata Lays, (2) the Pandu Epic, (3) the Didactic Epic. The lays are perhaps pre-historic, 
the Pandu Epic is assignable roughly to the Kshatriya Period, the Didactic to the Proto- a 


Classical. In the lays Krishna is human, in the Pandu Epic a Demi-God, in the Didactic 
“"AlL-God.” The Ramayana has a parallel development. Rama begins as a man and ends 
as an incarnation of Vishnu.!* 


But this is.only one aspect of the bewildering syncretism of cults and philosophies, old 
and new, that characterizes the age. As to dates, the ‘‘ Middle Epic " may, perhaps, be as- 
signed to the Poriod 300—1 B.c., as in it the Greeks are much in evidence, and the final 
redactions to the Period 1—300 B.c, (or a little later) when, under the Kushans, Buddhism, 
affected by prevailing fashion, evolved a pantheon of its own. By the end of the period 
transition was completed, the main Sects and Philosophies of Hinduism were in being. 


The Gupta Period is secular in tone ; spiritually it is a time of decadence : sectarianism 
elaborates itself in the Puranas and towards the end of the period Buddhism and Hinduism 
are corrupted by Tantric influence. 


D, The next movement, the gospel of Bhakti (Devotion) comes from the Sonth. To 
the Period 650—1000 a.p., as already stated, belong the sacred canons of the Tamil Saivas 
and Vaishnavas (Alvars). | 


On the philosophic side Kumarila in Bihar (¢. 700—750) and Sankara in Travancore 
* remade the ancient Brahmanism,™ denling thereby a deadly blow to waning Buddhiem 
The phase 1000—1200 ap. is one of decline, In N. India the Pala Dynasty, last atrone- 
hold of Buddhism, was undermined by the militant Hinduism of the rival Sens, and with the 
Ghori conquest Buddhism vanished. In the Deccan Jainism, the state religion of Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas, was dethroned by a double reformation, (1) that of Ramanuja who deve. 
loped and improved on the tradition of the Alvars, and (2) the so-called Lingayat fevalé 


12 E. W. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 308. 19 Hopkins, Religions of India, 437 
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against Brahmanism, which is associated with the downfall of the Kalachuria. In the North 
at Brindaban, the birthplace of Krishna, the cult of Radha, Krishna's consort, arose. 

E. The last movement is the Neo-Vaishnavism of N. India centring round the cults 
of Rama, Krishna and Radha. To XIIT a.n. belong the Krizhnaite teachers Madhva, 
Vishnuswami and Nimbarka, who prepared the way for the modern sectarianism of Vallabha 
and Chaitanya. The tradition of Ramanuja was carried north by Ramananda (c. 1400—70) 
and developed under Muslim influence at the opening of the Modern Period into the dejem 
of Kabir and the Sikhs. | ; 

5. Art. 
A, Seulpture. 


Two major periods of Indian sculpture are recognized—I Early c. 400 3.c.—300 A.D, 
IL Medieval 300—1200 a.v.'4 
Of the Early Period (apact from pre-Mauryan remains) there are three phases -— 
I. Mauryan, in which two strains run concurrently : (#) Persian, (4) indigenous. 


Il. Bharhut-Sanchi, in which Greek influence intrudes, but the Buddha is never por- 
trayed in human form. 


TIl. Gandhara-Amravati, in which Graeco-Roman influence is dominant and the Budl- 
dha is figured in human form. 


Mauryan and Bharhut-Sanchi coincide ronghly with the Period J00—I B.c, and Gan- 
dhara-Amravati with the Period 1—300 a.p. 

Sculpture of the Medieval Period is disappointing ; under the Guptas it attained its 
highest expression, and then became stercotyped by text-books of pricatly rules, and under- 
went little change in the succeeding centuries. 


The architecture of the Early Period is mainly a matter of stipes and rock-cut caves ; 
of structural buildings only foundations and pillars survive. 

Of what may be called the “ Early Cave Period ” there are three main groups, (1) Maga- 
dha (of Mauryan date), (2) Orissa. (all Jain of about 1 B.c.)!* and (3) Western India. The 
last named group shows an interesting evolution in two stages, to the earlier of which belong 
Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhori and Ajanta 10, to the later Bedsi, Ajanta 9, Nasik 3 and $ and 
Karli, The dates assigned to them range from 200 B.c. to 200) A.D. 

It was in the Medieval Period that the art of building attained its highest development. 
The few surviving structural temples of the Gupta Period are remarkable for the beauty of 
their ornament rather than their size. Cave architecture, too, entered on a second period of 
vitality in VI and VIL a.p.'* The seventh century again marks an epoch, for it was at this 
time that the “styles” of N. and 8. India (Himalayan, Indo-Aryan, Chalukyan and Dra- 
vidian) took shape.7 The “Golden Age” of stone temples runs from about $0—I200 
a.p., the aenith being reached at different times in diferent areas,!4 











14 Sir Johri Marshall, Guide to Sanchi. 

16 Camb, Hist. India, I, 638—12. 

16 ‘The chief sites for this “ Later Cave Period” are Ajanta, Aurungabad, Badami, Elora, Dhomnor 

and the Seven Pagodas. 

17 In the District of Bijapur, ¢g., the prototypes of eoveral different styles are found together. 

16 The best work in Kashmir belongs to VIII and IX, in Khajuraho to X and XI, in Orisia it ranges 
from 650 to 1000 aww. in Mysore (Chalukyan or Hoysala) from XI to XI, while the Tamila worked out 
a tradition of their own which runs continuously from VII to AVE 
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Except in the South the impact of Islam was usually fatal to the old tradition, but the 
hand of the Indian craftaman is traceable in the buildings erected by the Sultans and their 
Mughal successors. In the South the Dravidian tradition of the Pallavas was carried forward 
by the Choles, the Pandyas and the rulers of Vijayanagar and Madura well into 
modern times. 

O. Painting. 

‘Two great periods of Indian painting are known.—lI the Ajanta Period and IT the Raj nat 
Mughal Period. The Ajanta frescoes of caves and 10 are assigned tol A.D. the reat to the 
period 350—650 A.p. From 650 to 1500 1s a blank, ‘The Rajput and Mughal schools belong 
to the Modern Period.” | 





6. Coins. 

The coinage of India embodies three great traditions, I the Greek, IT the Gupta and TTT 
the Muhammadan. These are associated respectively with the Early, Medieval and 
Modern Periods. 

In the Early Period indigenous and immigrant influences run side by side, as in sculpture. 

In the Period 600—300 n.c. the indigenous tradition is represented by crude “ punch- 
marked *" pieces of silver and copper of weights corresponding to those prescribed: in the 
Code of Manu. How long they continued to be issued is not known. Towards the end of 
the period they were superseded in some parts by cast coins and * single-die " types. Coins 
of Persian and Athenian types were also current. 

The Period 300—1 B.C. is marked by the superb eoins of the Bactrian Greeks, based 
on a Persian weight standard with bilingual legends (Greek and Kharoshthi) and 
occasional Indian devices. The Sakas and Pahlavas followed Bactrian models, but with 
diminished skill. 

The Period 1—300 A.v. is marked by a recovery in artistic merit under the Kushans; 
Coeck feeling survives. but the designs and craftsmanship are Indian. The weight standards 
are Roman. | , 

The Medieval Period opens well with the Gupta coinage, which in its variety and execu- 
tion ranks among the finest examples of Indian art. But the Gupta tradition was short- 
lived « with the Huna invasions came & slump from which India did not recover till the Medic- 
val Period Was drawing to its close. | 

The Imperial Guptas followed Roman weight standards till the eve of the Huna invasion, 
when they reverted to the ancient standards of Manu. The Hunas introduced degraded 
ailyer imitations of Sassanian types and Attic standards of weight. These standards per- 
sisted right through the period with inereasing degeneration till after the Ghagnavi raids. 
With the rise of the Rajput States the “ bull-and-horseman " type became general. 

The Arabs in Sind followed Baghdad models, but the early Sultans of Delhi continued 
the Rajput tradition, till the raids of ‘Aliu'd-din Khalji filled the Delbi treasury with gold, 
to be squandered by Muhammad Tughlaq in the most exuberant coinage ever issued by a 
single monarch. Then followed another slump till the reforms of Sher Sh&b Sir and Akbar 
established a new tradition which lasted till the British Raj. 


(To be continued.) ‘ 





. . —— 4 ; = 4 
1° ‘The Jogimeara freecocs of Ramgarh (Sarguja State, C.P.) are aalgned to TD pc: (Camb, Hiat. tna, 
613), but one sample docs not make a Period. wits 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 
(From a Tiletan point of view.) 
By Paor. A. H. FRANCKE, Pu.D. 
(Continued from page 45.) 
VI. 

Ladakh is all that remains now of the ancient West Tibetan empire, and as I have found 
that Tibetanists, as well as native Lhasa-Tibetans, dismiss the West generally with a smile, 
let me say a few words in honour of this unjustly despised country. To my mind, the West 
is the most important province of the country, for every kind of Tibetan culture came from 
the West : even the dynasty of Sroi-btsan-sgam-po seems to have originated there. 

Tibetan historiography was the field of battle of two parties, bitterly opposed to each 
other, viz., the Buddhist and the Bonpo party. The chronicles of Ladakh, as well as other 
works, are the result of the strife between these two parties. According to the Buddhist 
conception, the line of Tibetan kings begins with Gnya-khri-btsan-po, who was an Indian 
prince of the Buddha's family. This beginning was introduced into Tibetan historiography 
probably about the time of king Ral-pa-can (c. 804-816). Formerly the Tibetan line of kings 
began with Rapati or Spu-rgyal ; and to this beginning point many passages in Tibetan histori- 
eal books. Although prince Ripati also comes from India, he is of Pindava origin. The 
following passages may be of interest in this connection : 

(1) In the beginning of chapter IV of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (Ladakhi Chronicles) we 
read: “ The head of the line is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet.” 

(2) In JRAS., 1928, p. 77, where Prof. F. W. Thomas gives a translation of a prayer 
recited at the opening of a Buddhist monastery we read: ~ ‘Od-lde-Spu-rgyal is called the 


first king of Tibet.” 
(3) In the old Lhasa inscription published and translated by Waddell (J RAS., 1909, 
p- 949), we find the same name. 


(4) ‘This name is also found in the inscription discovered by the Japanese at Lhasa on 
the back of the stone containing the former inscription. There it is mentioned in line 5. 

(5) In the Chronicles of Ladakh, on p. 79, we find the ancient Bonpo beginning of the 
book of Chronicles, where it is said that “ king Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-gui- 
rgyal.”” The text then goes on to tell of the beginning of culture and of the Bon religion in 
Tibet. King Spu-(de-gun)-rgyal is said to have resided at the castle of Yar-lud, a place 
which was also connected with Gnya-khri-btsan-po. Three generations after Spu-rgyal, 
the book tells of the erection of Phyi-dban-stag-rtse, another of Gnya-khri-btean-po's castles. 

If we want to read the saga of king Spu-rgyal in full, we must look it up in 5. Ch. Das’ 
contributions published in JASB., 1881, p.211f. There we read of an Indian general called 
Rapati, who took part in the ancient war between the Kauravas and Pandavas, and who ran 
away into the Tibetan mountains, disguised asa woman. This Riipati accepted the Tibetan 
name of Spu-rgyal, and took his abode in that part of Tibet where is found mount Spu-rgyal 
or Spu-rgyul, near the point where the river Sutlej turns its course toward the south. At 
the foot of Spu-rgyal hill the small town of Spu is situated and, a few miles higher up, the 
village of Khab, which means:‘ royal castle,” is found. This is the country where people 
place the history of the first king Spu-rgyal. More than 1000 years later the kings of Guge 
arose, and they took the same country as their residenoe. As has been said, the Buddhist 
Tibetans later on would not accept Rapati-Spu-rgyal as their first king, but invented another 
ancestor of Spu-rgyal, viz., Gnya-kbri-btsan-po, as their first king. Now there are two 
accounts of king Gnya-khri-btean-po, one current in the west, and embodied in the Ladakhi 
chronicles, and another current in the east, embodied in other chronicles. As I have shown 
in JASB., 1910, No. 3, the Ladakhi account of the first king mentions a number of places 
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pesak are all found 4 in Ladakh, while the eastern account mentions . chiefly Yar-kluas, a valley 
near Lhasa. 
But whether east or west, we may be gure that all accounts of Gnya-khri-btsan-po are 
later fictions, and that the original tale of the first king of Tibet is that which arose about king 
Spc-rgyal in the Sutlej valley.1° If we are now ready to accept the fact that the Tibetan dyna- 
sty took its origin inthe west of the country, in the valley of the Sutlej, several other historical 
events may be readily explained. In the earliest times it is stated that a castle of Khri- 
brisegs-‘abumgdugs was crected. Such a castle has not yet been found in the Lhasa district. 
But in the vicinity of Leh a very conspicuous castle-monastery called Khri-rtse (Khri- brtsegs) 
is found. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and shows a great number of ruined walls, 
crossing each other in all directions. It seems to have had its origin in bygone times and to have 
been rebuilt from time to time. This ancient castle was eventually turned into a moni a 
Now let me refer to the story of the find of several symbols of Buddhism some centuries 
bafore Buddhism was actually established i in Tibet. Those symbols of Buddhism are sup- 
posed to have dropped from heaven and to have been explained by some stranger (Bodhi- 
mér), This story can easily be explained if we accept that it took place in the west. Here, 













































in the west, Buddhism was apparently established already in the days of the Kushina kings 
(compare the Khalats: Kharosthi inseriptions) of the second century a.p, It was apparently 
the Dards, the original oultivators of the Indus valicy, who adhered to it. Here it was 
possible to find Buddhist clay tablets (thea-thea), stipas, even Buddhist books in Sanskrit. 
Here it is also possible that strangers who could explain the books and symbols may have 
appeared before the king. 
‘The grand act of Sron-btsan-sgam-po was to make Lhasa the capital of Tibet, after his 
father had already advanced to its vicinity when he conquered Gru-gu, near ‘Kham. ba-rdzon. 
Now, for the first time, the Chinese made the acquaintance of the Tibetan royal dynasty. 
All the ancestors of Srof-btsan-sgam-po had remained unknown to them, probably because 
they had lived a long way off, 1.c., In the west. 
In this connection it ix aleo interesting to note that one of the two great ministers of 
Sroi-btsan-sgam-po, General Mgar-lun-btean, had his home in the west, His house is still. 
pointed out at Shaz-sgo-la in Porig. 
* Tt is also probable that among the Tibetan soldiers who marched against Turkestan 
there were many people of the west, and therefore I consider it quite betta that several 
names of western localities should oceur in the Turkestan documents, Prof. F. W, Thomas 
in his article, * ‘Tibetan documents concerning Chinese Turkestan,” JRAS., 1927, p. 52, 
says: “ References to Western Tibetan countries are, however, hardly to be. expected, and 
in point of fact rare, in those documents.” As Tam of different opinion, I will give here a 
list of local names from the Turkestan documents, which certainly refer to the west : 
1. Mad-ris, nowadays used as the name of the Tibetan province cast of Ladakh, but, 
as the Shel inscription plainly shows, the ancient name of the entire Ladakhi kingdom, (Mi, 
i, 3: Mi. XNI. 03; M. Tagh, a. 11, 006. M. Tagh. b. I. 0036.) 
® Nati-gon, an old name of Baltistin, used still nowadays. (Mi, XXX. 8: Mi. TX. 6.) 
3. Gle is the name of the capital of Ladakh ; it is the Leh of the maps. It was a place of 
importance before the western empire was toundnd. Glechun (Mi. XXXT. i: Gleu. Tu. 116), 
4, Pa-ldum is the name of the capital of Zans-dkar, spelt dPaldum or dpal-dum, eto. 
(M. I. TX. 15.) 
5. Ru-shod is still the name of the high plain of Ru-beu, between Ladakh and Lahoul. 
It is called Ru-shod (‘lower Bu’) in contracistinction to Ru-thog (upper Ru’), the well- 
known town close by. (Chronicles from Tun-huang I, 33-5.) | 
10 In the Tibetan 10 th compiled in the fourteenth century, ah abstract of which BeBe 


aoe rs ah aha 1001, the two legends of Spu-rgyal and Goya-khri-btean- that spscoe ol 
ol ioe firat king io called a deseondant of the Phgdavna, he is dalled “Gh Gnys-khrl-Best-no 
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6. Zhan-zhun. This is the nome of the upper Sutlej valley, a very important province 
of the western ¢mpire (see Thomas, Sa-cu, 16). | ; 

7, Nubra, spelt gNub-ra, is found in M. I. TV. &. 

S. Gtsans-poi-’abrog-pa, spelt, in accordance with the Ladakhi pronunciation, rtsane- 
poi-‘abrog-pa. It means the Dard population (who are called ‘abrog-pa by the Tibetans) 
on the Indus. We might also think of the ‘abrog-pa population on the Brahmaputra ; but 
that river is spelt gisan-po and pronounced feaa-po, That a portion of Ladakh was actually 
known by the name risaxa-po in those days is proved by Haiian-teang, who gives the name 
Sampoho as that of a portion of Ladakh—We find the reference in the chronicle from 
Tun-huang, I, 62 (a.p. 693), where the Brog-pas of the Rtsats-po are called up to fight 
against the "A-sha in Turkestan. It was quite o natural thing to call to arms the Dards 
(‘abrog-pa) of the Indus, for they were the subjects of the Tibetan king. 


In Chron. IT, 70-71 (a.p. 696) we get the name of a town, apparently in the risans-po 
district. It is Zind-mdA, where the Tibetan king resided for atime. Zird-md&é means ‘the 
aiming arrow.’ It is probably the ancient and full name of the villege of MdA, which is still 
the capital of the ‘aBrog-pas of the Indus valley. 

Several names occur in Turkestan as well as in Western Tibet, and it is, therefore, not 
advisable to locate them in Ladakh if we find them in the ancient documents. Let me men- 
tion rGya, an important and well known town in Upper Ladakh. Another place of the 
same name seems to have existed near Khotan, Then Ston-sde, meaning according to 
Prot. F. W. Thomas ‘ thousand provinces,” according to my view ‘empty (desert) province,’ 
ia n well known town in Zaies-dkar ; but according to the documents o place in Turkestan 
on the Chinese frontier seems to have had the same name. ‘A-zha, a tribe, which is, according 
to the Ladakhi chronicles, one of the Tibetan tribes, called Se-'a-aha, but according to the 
results of Prof. F. W. Thomas’ researches there are certainly other “A-zha tribes between 
Khotan and China. 


Now let me add a few words regarding Leh (Gle). A place called Gle-chun, even Glen, 
is certainly mentioned in the Turkestan documents. Ancient ruins in the Leh valley, in 
particular the graves in the vicinity of the Teu-bkra-shis-’od-mtho, show that Leh ia a place 
of considerable antiquity. In the chronicles of Ladakh Leh seems to be a place of little im- 
portance, however, until c. 1400 a.p., when the Ladakhi kings pay a littl: more attention to 
it by providing it with a few buildings. In the fifteenth century they make it the capital of 
thecountry. The name of the town is explained bythe natives as being derived from gles, or 
Ales (hlas—sheepfold), In ancient days the nomads are supposed to have travelled through 
the Leh valley, and to have there established their sheepfolds. This explanation of the 
name is corroborated by the fact that the neighbouring village below Leh is called Dgar-ba. 
And the word dgar-ba also means ‘ sheepfold,' To modern people a name meaning * sheep- 
fold’ for a town like Leh appears extracrdinary, because nowadays nomads are not seen in 
the vicinity of Leh ; and the present people of Leh keep their sheep and cattle in stables con- 
nected with their houses. Bvt abovt 2000 yeara ago, when the Gilgit Dards began to found 
their colonies along the Indus, they must certainly have met with Tibetan nomads in the 
entire territory of the Indus valley. I have met traces of former nomads even as far down 
as Khalatse. On the plain between the villages of Tii-mo-sgan and Ba-lu-mkhar there are 
low walla, called Jhas, or sheepfolds, which the natives explain as the work of ancient nomads, 
[¢, is such low walls which are supposed to have been the beginning of Leh. 

The ancient graves of Leh, which were described for the first time in my book Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet, point to a later time, when a dynasty with high culture waa established at 
Loh. In that book I expressed the view that these graves might belong to the “ Kingdom 
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of the asabiats Women,’ ’ which, qeceatitne to Sui-sbhu, might be looked for in Ladakh. Now 
T see that Dr. A. Herrmann of Berlin aleo, in his contribution to Sven Hedir 's work, Southern 
Tibet, places this kingdom in the same region, He mentions also Ru-thog as a possible site, 
But gravea of this particular type have, up to the present, been found only at Leh and at the 
town of rGya.! | When we locate the kingdom of the Eastern Women in Ladakh, we are 
confronted with the difficulty that another name of Ladakh in those times was Khrom- -ge-sar- 
gdan, or ‘ market, throne of Gesar,’ and it is not easy to imagine that a kingdom which is 
called after Gesar, the mythical hero, was governed by women. Thus we hear that the 








Tibetan princess, who married a king of Khotan in the seventh century, 1s called a princess. 


of Khrom-ge-sar ; but it is quite possible that just in the beginning of the seventh century 
the change from an ‘empire of women ' to an ‘empire of heroes" had been completed, for 
then the emperor of entire Tibet was Sroi-btean-agam-po, and he was decidedly against the 
matriarchate. When, in ¢. 930 a.p. Skid-lde-nyi-ma-mgon conquered the West of Tibet, 
he found in Leh a dynasty of ‘ descendants of Gesar,’ apparently descendants of the kings 
of the seventh century. With regard to the ‘ Kingdom of the Eastern Women" we are also 
told that an Indian script was in use there. That is nothing extraordinary, for as we have 
seen, in Kushina times the greater part of Ladakh was in touch with Kushina culture ; and, 

as the Ladakhi inscriptions prove, Ladakh was also influenced by Kashmir and North- 

Western India in later times.—Let us now, once more, turnto the history of the introduction 
of the Tibetan script by Sron-btsan-sgam-po, who, as the chronicles tell us, himself knew 
Sanskrit, Newdri and Chinese. He sent his minister Thon-mi to Kashmir (as the Western 
chronicles have it), to learn to read and write Sanskrit, and after that he was urged to form 
a Tibetan alphabet. ‘The Indian script, from which the Tibetan alphabet was derived, was 
plainly a kind of north-western Gupta ; and this script could profitably be studied in Kash- 
mir, where there were several famous Buddhist monasteries at the time. The chronicles 
speak of two teachers of Thon-mi,—one was called Sen-ge-agra, Simhanida, the other Li- 
byin. The name Li-byin was translated by S. Chandra Dasas Lipidatta,* clerk.’ There can 
be no doubt, that the syllable byin is generally translated by the Indian word datta, ‘ given,’ 
‘gift.’ If the word preceding the syllable byin is the name of a deity (deva, etc.), the name 
Devadatta corresponds exactly to our name Theodore, Isidor, ete. Now in the Tibetan 
language we find several names in which the syllable byin is connected with a local name. 
Thus, in the Ladakhi chronicles a hero called Khri-bdun-yul-byin is mentioned under king 
Gun-sron.’adu-rje (679-705 a.p.) This name I translated by ‘blessing of the country 
Khri-bdun.’ We might just as well say ‘ gift of the country Khri-bdun,’ Another name of 
this type is the name Mni-ris-byin, which has to be translated as ‘ gift of Mii-ris,’ Mid-rai 
being the name of Western Tibet. Encouraged by these examples, I feel now inclined to 
translate the name Li-byin by * gift of the land Li,’ Li is the Tibetan name for Khotan ; 
and the name Li-byin would thus point to Khotanas the bearers’ place of origin. Until 
now a great number of ancient Tibetan documents with personal names beginning with the 
syllable Li have been excavated. The bearers of all these names were apparently natives 
of Khotan. Such names are: Li-mnan, Li-snant, Li-bu-god, Li-shir-de, Li-sa-bdad, ete. 
These names tend to convince me of the fact that the name of Thon-mi’s teacher has also 
something to do with Li (Khotan). And, in this connection, it is of some importance that 
Professor R. Hoernlealso wrote in JRAS., 1915, p. 492 :—" The Tibetan script agrees with 
the Khotanese seript in making the vocalic radical a (9) to function asa consonantal radical, 
and this fact shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced from Khotan.” 

I shall not go as faras that, or as I did formerly in stating that the Tibetan script was 
altogether brought from Khotan. But with regard to the method of writing initial vowels, 
as pointed out by Dr. Hoernle, I must really say that here we have o peculiarity in which the 
Tibetan script agrees so closely with that of Khotan that we must accept the fact that a 

11 Compare also my note on Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo, ete, JRAS,, 18 &., 1010, pp. 480.90, 
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certain influence on the formation of the Tibetan script was exercised by Khotan; and 
the presence of a teacher in Kashmir called Li-byin might explain this fact. 

To suit the requirements of the Tibetan language, Thon-mi had to invent several charac- 
ters for his alphabet. These were called rai-gis-byas, ‘selfmade.’ At first there were six, 
then seven of them. In an old manuscript they are called rine, but this may be a mistake 
for ran-gia.)? It is remarkable that the Tibetan alphabet very soon spread over the whole 
country and became generally known. Thus inthe eighth century, as proved by the Turkestan 
documents, it was used by officials, soldiers, monks, cooks and peasants, in short by every- 
body. As exact dates are, however, missing in those documents, it is very difficult to decide 
which is the oldest Tibetan document left to us. Among the famous inscription stones of 
Lhasa, five of which were published by Waddell (JRAS., 1909, TI) the oldest seems to be his 
Potala pillar inscription B : for in it king Khri-sroi-Ide-btsan’s father, Khri-Ide-gtsug-btean, 
is mentioned as king. This would take us back to themiddleoftheeighthcentury. Of the 
seventh century, no datable document of Tibetan script has as yet been found. With regard 
to the west, I am convinced that there also we have several documents of the eighth century, 
Let me refer to: (1) the Balu-mkhar inscription published in thisjournal (Ind. Ant., vol. 
XXXIV, p. 203 f.; (2) the old Balti inscription (Lho-nub-mni-mdzad-rgyal-po) ; and (3) an 
inscription of the Indus valley between Saspo-la and Snyun-la, This inseription was pub- 
lished by myself in ZDMG., vol. LXI, Tafel I, No. 7. As I could not translate it at the 
time of publication, I left the question open. Now that I have profited from my study of 
Turkestan documents, and seen the inscription again (October 1914) I venture to present the 
following reading of it: ‘aphar-ma-'adi-la-lam-rdzeg-byun. “* At this difficult (passage) the 
road was completed.” This means that the road along the river was exceedingly difficult to 
construct, just in the place (‘aphar-ma) where the inscription was carved. When this diffi- 
culty was overcome, the road could easily be completed, What hindered me at first from 
reading this short inscription, was the fact that I could not reeognize the letter r contained 
init. The letter r was written like an inverted ». This strange form of r I have now met 
so often in documents from Turkestan that I can read it safely. Two other letters also of 
ancient type are found in this inscription, via., the ‘a-chui witha stroke to the right hand 
side, and the letter dz, which is written like the present letter 7. All this makes it certain 
that this inscription must be dated about the middle of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth century. It is of a certain historical interest, for from it we learn that the principal road 
along the Indus valley lay along the river in the eighth century, that is ata time when no 
powder for blasting was available to the people who constructed it. But this extraordinary 
road seems to have lasted for a short time only. When it broke down, the so-called * upper- 
road,’ which passed by the villages Lte-ba-Tin-mo-sgan, He-mis-shug-pa-can and Li-kir, and 
avoided the river Indus from Kbalatse to Bab-sgo, was constructed, It was only after the 
conquest of Ladakh by the Dogras that the ancient road along the Indus was built again 
with much blasting of rocks ; and nowadays people travel once more as they did 1000 years 
ago, and the ancient insoription is seen again from the modern road. | 

Even after the early Indian times of Western Tibet, the west was distinguished by many 
brilliant names. ‘The great teacher and translator Rinchen-bzan-po, the contemporary of 
Atiéa, belonged to the west, where many of his buildings are still extant; the philosopher 
Mar-pa, the teacher of Milaraspa, had his home in Zans-dkar. Other famous names are con- 
nected with Spyi-ti, Mai-yul, Gu-ge, Mii-ris, Gui-than, even Baltistdn (sBal-ti-dgra-beom). 
But the west has not yet had an advocate, and it will probably still be some time before its 
importance is generally recognized. But we may be sure that this time will come ! 
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Appendix to Notes on Khotan and Ladakh, | 
Note 1. 


When [ had completed my article on Khotan and Ladakh I was pleasant! 

by the publication of Sir Aurel Stein's splendid volumes of Innermost Asia. _ 

On plate VII we find a document from Mazir Tagh, which may interest us again in our =< 
study of both these countries, Khotan and Ladakh. This plate gives a most exceller ame 
presentation of a drawing of horses with a groom. The picture is mutilated, but, 1 ees : 
less, it can be seen that it represents a fine artistic effort, Besides. it ia furnished with ¢ 
Tibetan inseription of four lines, the right half of which is unfortun ately lost. A srnall ss ip) 
tion of another line of writing is also found at the bottom of the page. This iinoription' al 
some importance, as it appears to refer to the representation on the picbare: "Te reeds 
as follows :-— 3 | 
risaks-rman-rogs-gis-yon-du-pul-ba, nla... ... : 
‘adon-po-smon...... - 
chi-raledu-bytn.... .. 
ryya-drug, apy (an)-r (ab)...... 

At bottom :— 
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Translation :— 
1. Kman-rogs from Rtsans gave as an offering: horses...... 
2, The reciter, Smon...... 
o. zie (four 7) entered the order...... 
4. 600 (or 106) Sp (yan)-r (as)...... 
At bottom :— 
5. pieces of turquoise...... 

From the first line we learn that horses like those represented in tho picture were appa- 
rently offered to a monastery by a certain Rman-rogs, who either came from the district of 
Rtsans, or belonged to theclan of Rtsana, In the second line, the word ‘ mciter’ (‘ador a ) 
refers to a monk who recites religious books and is paid for that. The # Labia: ence saat 
: 8 1 pai 7 © syllable emon may 
be: the first part of the word smon-lam, ‘prayer.’ Prayers might also be paid for, In the 
third line the word zhi cannot be translated with certainty ; rab-du-byni-(ba) is used for 
. entering the order." Unfortunately we cannot make out who enters the order, whether 
the sacrificer or some other person, Of the fourth line I do not venture to say anything, 
The fifth line contains only the words ‘ sherds of turquoises.’ These stones might also bo 


an offering. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


As regards cian names and names of looalities, which indicate the homes of Tib ae 
is remarkable that both these kinds of names are placed before the personal deere 
reason is probably that many of the clan names are in reality local names, They tndicats 
the locality from which a certain clan emigrated before it settled in the district Ghee « « 
now found. . | in tho district Where it ia 

In my paper, A Language Map of W. Tibet (JASB., 1904, p, 362 £.), 1 wrote of en, 
elans of the little village of Khalatse, By the names of these olana it could be ee 
more than half of the population of this village had emigrated from Gilgit, If radi ie as see” 
name, it would show that the ancestors of Rmati-rogs once emigrated from the - imap ae 
trict. Now, where is that district ? Wefind it also mentioned in Chronicle IT, 62, the ancient. 
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Tibetan annals quoted by F. W. Thomas in his article entitled Titelan Documenta from 
Chinese Turkestan, JRAS., 1927, p. 54), where we read : 

Risan-chen-poi'abrog-skos-nas, blon-che Khri-‘abrin, 'A-cha-yul-du-mchis-par-lo-geig, which 
may be translated as follows : 

“ Having called up the Brog-(pa) of Rtsan-chen-po (the great river), the great minister 
Khri-‘abrin went into the 'A-zha country—thus one vear.”’ 

Regarding the words “ the great river " we might think of two rivers known as Gtsan-po, 
viz., the Brahmaputra and the Indus. I believe that here the Indus is meant. The Brab- 
maputra runs through middle and eastern Tibet, iec., through districts in which the pronun- 
ciation of the word glsan-po is ea-po. Hence the name of the province onits borders is 
Tsan. The Indus in its course through Ladakh, however, is called Rtsan-po, or even Rtsane- 
po; hence the portion of Ladakh which is found on its banks was called Rtsan(s)-po, or. 
Ritsan(s). As here in our documents we find the forms Rtsan-po as well as Rtsans, which 
plainly point to the Ladakhi pronunciation of the clan or local name, it is very probable 
that they refer to the Indus. 

It is of interest also, that the inhabitants of the Indus valley below Hann are called 
‘aBrog-pa. ‘They are Dards and were Dards probably also 1200 years ago. In the daysy 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po they were called to arms by the Tibetan kings, to fight against the 
Chinese and the 'A-zha, just as they were called up 80 years ago by the Ladakhi kings to 
fight against the Dogras. 

There are ‘aBrog-pa of Tibetan origin also on the banks of the Brahmaputra, as we know 
from Mrs. David Neel's book, Arjopa; but that in Chronicle IT, 62, by the words Risaa-po- 
chan-poi-'abrog the Indus valley is meant, and not the Brahmaputra valley, is quite clear 
from the spelling of the word gfsan-po, vix., rlsan-po. | 

That Ladakh as a whole was also known by this name in those days we learn from Hstian- 
taang, who gives San-po-ho or Sam-pa-ha as a name of the country. This appears to be the 
Chinese rendering of the name Rtsans-po. We find this name in his definition of the fron- 
tiers of Suvarnagotra. The personal name of the donor, Rmati-rogs, reminded me ef another 
document I had once seen ; and when I looked through Sir Aurel Stein's collection of Mazar 
Tigh documents I found it in the document numbered Mazdér-Tagh bi. 00104. This docn- 
ment is in a very bad state of preservation. Not only is the right half torn off, but elsewhere 
also words are mutilated, In the first line we read that it was written by Rman-rogs, whose 
clan name is not given, to a certain nobleman called Pan-khri, Also in this letter, horses are 
mentioned. Line § speaks of rfa-seu (se-bo), * grey horses,’ and in line 9 we find the words 
chibs-mchibs-pa, ‘ riding on horses.’ This makes it probable that the writer of the letter and the 
sacrificer of horses were one and the same person. Perhaps another point deserves mention. 
In line 5 we read the words Lhyim-pan-du, which mean ‘on the occasion of abandoning the 
house,” and may refer to the fact that at a certain time the writer was going to enter the order. 

That horses as well as other animals were brought to Buddhist priests as sacrificial ofler- 
ings, is known from literature, as, for instance, from qlin-bai-chos-alyid-kyi-rnam-thar, where 
we readl:—{1) yon-la-khrab-gnyis-ria-pho-mo-gsum-g¥ag-beu-bdun, zhin-gnyis-rnams-phul-nas, 
haio-ba-zhus. (Translation) ‘As an offering I brought 2 cuirasses, 3 male and female horses, 
17 yaks and [presented] 2 fields, and asked for a blessing." 

(2) bskai-bshags-brgya thea-gnyis-byas-pai-yon-la-rla-bzan-po-gcig, g¥u, mdzo-ri-be-geig-tyas. 
(Translation) ‘As an offering for a two hundred-fold copying (or reciting) of the book 
hakait-bahags I gave « good horse, turquoises, a valuable mdzo." 

From this it is apparent that horses, yaks, mDaos and other useful animals and also 
tarquoises were brought to the pricsts as religious offerings. Cain. | 

“About the custom of breaking jewels to pieces, we read the following in Mr. D. Macdonald's 
recent work, The Land of the Lama (p.83):—‘* Most of theee images are covered with gold-leaf, , 
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and in one or two of the older institutions, that have become pilgrim centres, they are 


encrusted with rough uncut gems."" On page 84, he adds: “ The bases of some images 
are filled with crashed gems. This prevents any venal lama from stealing them for the 
precious stones inside them, while they still have the value of the gems enclosed.” Thus the 
inscription on the picture, besides explaining its meaning, presents us with an interesting 
view of Buddhist life in Turkestan during the eighth century. | 


Note 2. 

As regards the wedge-shaped wooden writing tablets from Turkestan called Mlamudni, 
! wish to state that this form of writing tablet is still preserved and is in use in Ladakh. 
‘Two equal boards of wood (wedge-shaped) are connected by a nail joint at the narrow end. 
hey are used for writing on the inside, and then tied by a string at the wider end, when 
-cloged together. As far as I know, this form of writing tablet is found only in Ladakh, and 
not in Lhasa or Tibet proper. It is found in Turkestan only in the Kharosthi period, #.c., 
in the second and third century 4.p. As the Kharosthi script was also in use in Ladakh at 
that time, it is probable that these tablets were then introduced from Turkestan. This 
form of tablet is one of the few surviving links which connect the civilization of Turk 
with that of Ladakh. 











ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA, 
By THE LATE 5. CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from p. 54.) 

(IX) Actual existence of true Brahmans and true Brahman Hindu States. Brahinan Rule. 
If any one objects that-nowadays he nowhere finds such Brahmans as these and nowhere any 
Hindu State, which follows the true Hindn tradition, one would do well to remember that the 
system is now some 4000 years old (Smith's Oxford History, p. 8) and to ponder upon what 
was written about the Brahmans and Hindu States by European observers as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century. About 1762 Luke Sorafton, a servant of the East India 
Company, wrote in his Reflections (and was approvingly quoted in his Empire Mogol by the 
Scoto-Frenchman Jean Law, who, like Scrafton, had spent much time in the interior of India) 
as follows :—" Such of the Brahmans who are not engaged in worldly pursuits are a very 
moral, superstitious, innocent people, who promote charity as much as they can to men and 
beasts, but such who engage in the world are the worst of the Gentoos [i. ¢., the Hindus], 
for, persuaded the waters of the Ganges will purify them from their sins, and being exempted 
from the utmost rigour of the Courts of Justice under the Gentoo Government, they run inks 
the greatest excesses.” This, it should be remembered, was in the northern parts of India, 
Where alien influences were strongest, for the Muhammadans had conquered Bengal more 
than 500 years earlier, A little later the French missionary, the Abbé Dubois, writing 
of the Brahmans of Southern India, says (Hindu Manners, pp. 104) -—" The original Brahman 
is described as a penitent and a philosopher, living apart from the world and its temptations 
and entirely engrossed in the pursuit of knowledge, leading a life of Introspection and practia- 
ing # life of purity......The simple and blameless lives led by the primitive Brah mans 
their contempt for wealth and honours, their disinterestedness and, above all, their oxteeans 
sobriety attracted the attention of the Princes and the people.” Even in the food Abbé’s 
time the Brahmans, he says (iid, p. 159), formed a class of men in tone and manners infinitely 
superior to the other Hindus, and there were certain villages inhabited almost entirely by 
Brahmans. This last statement emphasizes the Brahman love of seclusion, natural @ 
in men inclined to meditation, which led some of the more devout to a life in the eae 
accompanied only by their wives, or to the absolutely solitary life of the Sann yal, Natural 
Kuropeans come rarely into contact and, still less often, into intimacy with the two jae 
classes of Brahmans. “The hate and contempt which they cherish against all strangers, 
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especially against Europeans ; the jealous inquictude with which they hide from the profane 
the mysteries of their religious cult, the records of their learning, the privacy of their homes, 
all these form barriera between themselves and their observera which it is almost impossible’ 
to pass " (Hindu Manners, p. 12). 

To return, however, to Scrafton. In spite of the corruption which he deplored in a por- 
tion of the Hindu community, he says:—“ But in justice to the Gentoo religion and 
customs I must say that before the late wars between the French and us inthe Car- 
natick [i.¢., Southern India] country, which is chiefly divided into little Indian Rajaships, 
human nature in no part of the world afforded a fairer seane of contemplation to 
® philosophic mind.’ Another Company's servant, John Zephaniah Holwell, wrote 
in 1765 (Interesting Historical Facts, p. 193) of the subjects of a Bengal Raja, Gopal Singh, 
whom he describes aa of the “‘ Rajput Brahmin ” tribe :—“ It would be almost cruelty to molest 
these happy people, for in this district are the only vestiges of the beauty, purity, regularity, 
equity and strictness of the ancieat Indian Government. Here the property as well as the 
liberty of the people are inviolate ; here no robberies are heard of, either public or private.” 
It waa, in fact, a survival of the Hindu type of kingdom, in which the ruler was a Rajput, 
i.¢., & Kshatriya, and his advisers were Brahmans. 

From the above we may, I think, conclude that, before denying the existence of true 
Grahmans, one should look for them elsewhere than in public life and that the ideal Hindu 
kingdom is not a Utopian dream, but has actually existed in comparatively recent times and 
wtill exists in the hearts of the Hindus, that it was based upon a social system which secured 
the happiness and contentment and loyalty of all classes of the people, and that the later 
stages of corruption and confusion have been due to forcien intrusion, whether by land from 
Central Asia or by sea from distant Europe, whilst whatever unrest now prevails in India 
is caused by the incessant struggle of tho Hindu Caste ideal against alien influences. So, 
at least, thought the Abbé, for he wrote :—‘‘ Under the supremacy of the Brahmans [in 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu [States] the people of India hated their (rules of) government 
while they cherished and respected their rulers; under the supremacy of Europeans they 
hate and despise their rulers from the bottom of their hearts, whilst they cherish and respect 
their [mode of] government (Hindu Manners, p. 4).” 

(X) European objections to the Caste System. Hindu indifference to the form of and 
changes in government,—The possibility of Caste as an effective social and political system 
being then demonstrated, one may notice some objections which have been brought against 
it. ‘The first, as noted by Scrafton and Law, is that the division of the people into castes is 
a bar to individual development and hence to the material progress of the nation and that the 
diversity of interests creates such a want of national solidarity that the country lies defence- 
leas against the attack of any invader. A second is that the prejudices created by Caste aro 
go strong that they prevent the Hindu from receiving a purer form’ of religion. A third 
objection is that the Brahmans do nothing productive themselves and are therefore a use- 
less burden upon the community. 

As regards the first the Hindu might reply that the restrictions of Caste teach the individual 
what so few members of other civilizations know, namely the limitations of his powers and 
so save him from futile efforts towards the unattainable ; he would point to the material 
achievements of the Hindus at a time when Europe was only issuing from barbarism, whilst 
the Brahman, in his scorn for luxury, would point out that material progress alone, so far 
from leading to happiness and content, only increases the number of material desires and so 
leads to unrest. Ina country where the wants of nature are 80 easily supplied as they are in 
India, it seems mere folly to create new wants and with them new evils. Onthe other hand, 
as Scrafton reflected, “ It is this same division which has maintained the manufactures of the 
vountry in spite of all the vexations of the Muhammadans, since, as long as a son can follow 
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no other occupation than that of his father, manufactures can be destroyed only by the — . 





extermination of the nation itself.’’ And the Abbé Dubois writes (Hindu Manners, p. 23)—_ 
“ I beliove caste division to be in many respects the chef d'a@uvre of Hindu legislation. [am 
persuaded that it is simply and solely due to the distribution of the people into castes that: 
India did not lapse into a state of barbarism and that she preserved and perfected the arts 
and sciences of civilization whilst most other nations of the earth remained in a state of 
barbarism.” And again (ibid, p. 34);—‘ It is to caste distinctions that India owes the 
preservation of her arts and industries. For the same reason she would have reached # high 
standard of perfection in them had not the avarice of her rulers prevented it.” On the same. 
subject Vincent Smith remarks (Oxford History, p, 42)-—“ That stability, although not 
absolute, has been the main agent in preserving Hindu ideas of religion, morals, art and 
craftsmanship........-.Monier Williams concisely observes that ‘caste has been useful in. 
promoting self-sacrifice, in securing subordination of the individual to an organized body, in. 
restraining vice, in preventing pauperism.’ " | 
4s regards the defencelessness of a Hindu State against foreign aggression, the fact that 
the Kshatriyas, whose chief duty was war, formed one of the four great original castes shows 
that the founders of the Caste System did provide, in this caste, for the defence of the State 
what was, practically, the first standing army recorded in history. In most parts of India 
this caste has disappeared and the old legends seem “to show that the Brahmans, at least 
in the original seat of their power, had repressed the Kshatriya or warrior class (Imperial 
Gazelicer, I, 407)."". But Scrafton and Law had no personal knowledge of the Rajput States 
in which the Kshatriya caste still survives. Thess were never really conquered by the 
Muhammadans or Europeans and still maintain their independence and dignity. Again, it 


was chiefly European interference which prevented the Marathas from establishing Hindy BL 
States throughout all India. When they first clashed with the British they already held B 
the Mughal Emperors in their hands. The Gurkhas of Nepal, who claim Rajput. orizi ; 
(Imperial Gazetteer, 11, 493), maintain a jealous independence in the mountains of India ic 
But, as a matter of fact, the easy submission of those Hindu States, in which the Kesha | 
triyas had disappeared, to foreign attacks, assumes quite another com plexion when we consider =I 
how indifferent the Hindus always were to the Governments under which they happened to j 
live. Their allegiance was not to the Goverament but, as it still is, to the Brahmans, On is 
this Dubois remarks (Hindu Manners, p. 4):—*“ The people of India have always been accus- a 
tomed to bow their heads bensath the yoke of a cruel and oppressive despotism, and more. ver, } 
strange to say, have always displayed mere indifference towards those who have forced them “4 


to it. Little cared they whether the princes under whom they groaned were of their own 
country or from foreign lands....Never did the fall of ono of their despots case the least 
regret ; never did the elevation of another cause the least joy.......They have always 
considered themselves lucky enough if their religious and domestic institutions were left 
untouched by those who, by good fortune or force of arms. had got hold of the reins of govern. 
ment.” Now, in Europe we are accustomed to think of the Political and Social systems of 
country as one and the same thing, or at least as so closely connected that they cannot be 
separated. But these remarks of the good Abbé show that to the Hindu mind they are not 
only distinct, but separable in fact. His intimate life, the life over which he has control, the 
life which to the Hindu really matters, is altogether independent of the political conditions 
which happen to prevail. The Abbé, indeed, implies that this indifference is due to kind 
of apathy or slavish submission but, from the Hindy point of view, it is only a sensible sub. 
mission to what is unavoidable. He recognizes that just as there is weather everywhere 
and the wise man enjoys it when it is good without repining when it is bad, so there will 
always be some form of government wherever there are communities of human beings and a 
wise man should think of it as he does of the weather, namely something which he can enjoy 
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reper’ maniacs ‘but which be esnnot control. The papel sden peeyebay in’ 
that the people can govern themselves is to him a laughable delusion. If they could, there 
would be no need of or possibility of a Government. Andrew Fletcher wrote to the Marquis 


of Montrose :—“ I knew a very wise man that believed that if a man were permitted to make 


all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” Fletcher’s “ very 
wise man“ held the same opinion as the Brahmans. For whatever reason the Brahmans 


ner or allowed the extinction of the Kshatriya caste in some of the Hindu States, it 


y, I think be taken for granted that they had determined to withdraw from politics so 
rik as their position as social and religious rulers was left untouched. In a somewhat peculiar 
way the Brahmans had decided to be in the world and yet not of it. 

As regards the religious objection that Hinduism prevents the people from accepting a 
purer form of religion, this is partly due to manners and customs which are strange and at 
times shocking to Europeans but which are based upon reasons of which they are ignorant or 
which they misunderstand. But mainly this objection is based upon the Hindu opposition 
to Christianity and the penalties imposed upon converts to that religion. To understand 
this one must look into the reasons why Hinduism, which allows absolute freedom of thought 





to its devotees, should now, for it was not always so, be specially hostile to Christianity. 
(To be continued, ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


Ix the note published at pp. 57-58, above (Mar. 
1929), reference was mode to a communication 


received from Mahimahopidhiya P. Bhattichirya | 


Vidyavinod on the subject of his proposed identifica. 
tions of the six countries mentioned by Hiuan-teang 


aa lying beyond Samatata. The Mahimahopidhyiyn, | 


it will be remembered, is of opinion that Hiuan. 


teang’s Afo-Aa-chan-p'o should be identified with | 
Sampanago, and as comprising the whole of northern | 
Burma, In this connexion attention is drawn to— 





the remarks of Mr. C. Duroisello, Archeological 
Superintendent, Burma Circle, published at p. 117 
of the Annual Report, AS. for the year 1925-26, 


ond especially to the footnote, which runs as 


follows :-— 
“ A close examination of the ruing of the walls 


| and of the bricks with which they were built tends 


to show thet Hiven Teang did not refer to Sam- 
panage near Bhamo.” 
Cc. E. A. W. Otonmam, Jt. Editor. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


AsnuaL BrmupiogrRaray of [spIAs ARCILEOLOGY 


Institute, Leyden. 12] 0} in.; pp.x-+143; [2 

plates and 6 figures in the text. Leyden, 1929. 

This valuable publication follows the same lines | 
as in the inaugural volume for 1926, with two 
modifications, namely, that a separate section (ITA) 
has been formed to include all periodicals dealing 
with the archeology, epigraphy and history of Indin | 
proper, and that extracta from reviews in French | 
and German have been printed in thoee languages, | 
and not trmnalated into English. In cach case 
tho change seems expedient. 

The introductory chapter containa a surveyof the 
more important features of the year's work, ranging 
over different parts of India as well aa Siam, Indo. 
nexia ond Irin. <A note on the prehistoric civiliza- 


tion in the Indus valley naturally comes first; but, | 


owing to the extraordinary delay in publishing full 
details of the work that has been carried out by the 


Archwological Department ot Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa, the editors have had to content themselves 


with printing extracts from a paper communicated | 
by Sir J. Marshall to a London weekly journal On 


| the other hand, we are supplied with some useful 
yoR Tum YEAR 1927, published by the Kern | 


fresh information relating to the excavations earried 
out by Mr. A. A. Longhurst during the cold senaon 


of 1927-28 at Nagirjunikonda in the north-west of 


the Guntur district, on the right bank of the Kistni 


| river, above Amriivatl At thie site no less than 
| three Buddhist temples, two moncdeeries, three 


stipes and several well-preserved sculptures of 
ig interest have been discovered, which bid fair 

to justify tho claim of the Nigirjunikonda valley, 
put forward by Mr. Longhurst, to be the most 


| important Buddhist site hitherto found in southern 


India, § [t will be remembered that three important 
Prikyit inscriptions in Brahmi characters of about 
fhe third century a.p. relating to the southemn 


Tkgvaku dynasty wore found in this locality a year 


or two earlier, 


In connexion with the vexed question of thn 
interpretation of the great rock sculpture, popularly 
known as *Arjuns's Penance,’ of Mahfibalipuram, 


attention is drawn to Mr. Longhurst’s description, : 


printed at p. 103 of the Annual Report, A.3.L, for 
1924-25, of remaina found on top of the rock indi- 


| cating that there was once a masonry or brick 
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Mr. Longhurst has suggested that on certain festival 
oceasions this cistern would be Aled “ and the water 


allowed to flow down the cleft in the form of a | 
cascade into the tank below, simulating the descent — 


of s mountein torrent.” The editors regard this 
evidence as corroborating M. Goloubew's  idaentiti- 
cation of the sculpture with the descent of tha 
Ganges from heaven. We have ako a note by 
M. George Coedta on the excavations at P’ong Tiik 
in western Lower Binm, on the right bank of the 
Meklons river. The objects found, which includes a 
Greco-Roman lamp and a Euddha statuette in 
Amrivati style, appear to belong to the second and 
sixth centuries a.D.; and M. Coedia came to the 
conclizion that the local monuments had been 
abandcned previous to the arrival of the Khmers. 
The bibliography seems to be complete os far aa it 
coca, Wore glad to learn that arrangements have 
heen made to include information regarding publi- 
eations appearing in Italy and Russia, and that it is 
hoped to do the same in respebt of Japan. The 
printing ia exeollent, and the plates have been 
admirably produced. Altogether thia second 


volume maintains the high standard of which the 


first cove promise, 
C. EL A. WO. 





A Tisrony or Annan Mesic To Tae Twmreestn 
Cextory, by H. G. Farmer. (Loucae & Co., 
1924.) 


Mr. Farmer hee added to his repuiation os o | 


strident of Arabian Music by this systematic study. 
He is already well known .by his bookn on The 
Arabian Influence on Musical Theory, The Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, The Influence 
of fume: From Arabic Sources, nod some articles 
in the Orientolist Journals. He has the edvantace 
of being both an Arabist ond a musical man,—o 
rare combination. He writes with appreciation 
of the Arshian spirit in the Fine Arte and a true 
perspective, which can distinguish the indigenous 
genius of the Arab people from the outaide influance 
which enabled it to oxprees iteclf in the changing 
fnahiona of the Arabic and Islamic world. 


He begins from the earliest times, when music 
played an important part in the mysteries of the 
soothanyer and the magico man. Dofinite records 
of pre-Islamic music mre scanty. With tho rise 
of Islam began the full record of every phase of 
Arab life and civilization, including music. Mr’ 
Farmer roviows impartially the arguments for 
and against music in the controversics of early 


Talam, ancl details the various kinds of rvusie whieh 4 


were held “permissible.” He tightly draws 


attention to the spiritual music of the Sufia, who | 


called in musio naa handmaid to Islam. Ho raviev-s 
the various periods of Muslim history—tho Orthodox 


Khiliint, the Umatya period, and the Abbasida | 


Khilifat in three distinct periods. Under each 
head |e considers the social and political factors 
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; duplicate copies that hed been deposited jn the 
) on this discovery, which has enabled him to com 


| to tnderstand how any profitable trade could be 





































of the Royal Asiatic ‘Bostety (July 1020). ‘Tho 
three illustrations are taken from c¢ Manu. 
scripts of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and give us a glimpse of the Arabian 
Shahrad and of the Arabian systems of musical 
notution, a 
It may be permissible to point out afew mispri 
At p. 19, “elegnist " should read _ eee SE 
p. 48, “Al-Hasan, tho grandson of ‘Kbhalif Ali, 
should read “ Hasan, aac Achat Ak ed 24 
p. 53, the date of Khalifa ‘Uthman should ae 
“(44-56 instead of “ @44-00"", The date is 
corrsotly given in other places. At p. 9, 
“Mugaddima" should be “Muqaddama.” 1 
would oleo suggest that the barbarous “ aaa om 
should be soared ts feet Gt Whaat 


THe Crronicies of ran East Ino Comraxy 
Teapive To Cums, 1635-1834, by HL. B, Morse, 


LL.D., vol. V (supplementary), 1742-74. AEX BY 
in.; pp.x +212, Oxford, Clarendon Preas, 1929. 


When the first four volumes of these Chronicles 
appearod in 1926, Dr. Morse recorded, in the Pre- 
fneo fo vol. I, his regret thet the Canton. records of 
the Company for the years 1743-1753 were but 
fragmentary, while those for the years 1754-1774 
were entirely missing from the India Office archives, 
Diligent search, however, brought to light certain 


Legation at Peking. We congratulate the editor 
this supplementary, fifth, volume, The i 
eoncertied falls wholly within the long reign of tho 
Marchu emperor R'ien-lnng, famous not only for his 
warlike, but also for his literary sotivities, Though 
Canton waa then the only open port, the commerce 

between Europeand China was rapidly a im- 
portant proportions, The interminahls diaputen with 
the local Chinese officials and the frequent diseensions 
between the competing companies make it difficult 


carried on at all. The explanation will be found in 
the dogged reaolution and indomitable spirit of the 
Company's servants disclosed by this chroniele. 
Thotgh the records found bo still | very incomplete, 
Dr. Morse has succeeded in. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 
Br Pror, JARL CHARPENTIER, Pu.D., Ursana. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

Unfortunately these more or less authoritative passages had slipped out of my mind 
when about a year ago I came to occupy myselt somewhat more seriously with the Gita in 
order to give a series of lectures on that text. However, after having formed my own opi- 
nions on certain important points in connection with the exterior constitution of the text, 
I found, with very great pleasure, that my own suggestions did at least partly concur with 
those of far more prominent scholars. Also to me it seems quite obvious that the verses 
following upon ii, 38, can in no wise have belonged to the original epic text. As, however, 
I cannot find with Professors Schrader and Oldenberg that the whole of ii, 1—38—with two 
or three possible exceptions—belongs to the old text nor feel quite convinced of the correct- 
ness of Professor Jacobi’s view, I shall here give those parts of canto ii which to me undoubt- 
edly seem to be old and original.** 

Canto iw. 
lam latha krpaydvisam asrupirndkuleksayam | 
visidaniam idam vakyam wedca Madhusiidanah || 1 
Sri-Bhagavan wdea | 
katas vd kaémalam idam visame samupasthitam | 


























andryajus(am astergyam akirtlikaram Arjuna || 2 | 
Llaibyam md sma gamah Partha naitat tvayy wpapadyate | , 
keudram hrdayadaurbalyam tyoktvottistha paramtapa || 3 | : | 
Arjuna uvaca | 
katham Bhirmam aham samkhye Dronam ca Madhusidana | . 
isubhih pratiyolsyami piijarhay arisiidana | 4 || ) 
guriin ahated hi mahanubhavan 
chreyo bhoktum bhaikgyam ihaiva loke | 
hatedrthakamama tu guriin thaiva 
bhuttijiya bhogan rudhirapradigdhdn | 5 | 
na caitad vidmah kataran no gariyo 
yad vi jayema yadi va no jayeyuh | 
yan eva hated na jijivisimas 
ts "vasthitah pramukhe Dhartardetrah || 6 || | 
Ldrpanyadosopahatasvabhavah 
prechimi team dharmasammidhacelah | 
yac chreyah sydn miscitam brithi tan me 
Sigyns le bar ae mam team prapannam | br Ba 
32 As for canto i there is no apparent reason for rejecting any verses ; they may well be old and origi- = 
nal all of them, though there is, of course, no absolute certainty that such is the case. Verse 10 : aparydpi- | 
ee eee bolas opener | parydptam te idam etesim balam BAtmdbhirakyitam) isa crux 
Duryodhana should be made to say: * Impar certamini eee alle eat , 
is a t Onions e Either aparyipta must mean someth 
(ings ppucetiy “semen! Baber erwyts mast moan, sate eo SS 11; or the 
text has been tampered with. Originally it may have run like this: aperydptam tod ammdikar beleorn 
Bhigmam vi (ep. the exhortation to protect Bhisma im v.11); and the not very common ei-raky- | 
was ousted by the more well-known abhi-rake-. In ¥. 2 Duryodhana is called by Arjuna durbuddhi. This - 
doss not mean sceleratus (Schlegel), ‘perverse’ (Hill) or something like that. The native commentarics 
have the correct explanation (cp., ¢9:. Madhusiidans : durbuddheh svarakganopdyam ajdnatah) ; it means 
‘unwise, stupid,’ cp. alpabuddhi in = 9. With v. 47 rathopastha wpdvifat, cp. MEh., tv, 41, 8. 
32 On apanudydt, cp. Professor R, jwade, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 326. . 4 
| : a 
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yac chokam ucchosanam indriyaipam | 
avipya bhiimdy asapainam yddham 
rijyam suraam apt cadhipatyam || 8 | 
evan ukiva Hrsikesam Gudakesah paramlapah | 
na yolsya iti Govindam ulted fiisnim babhiva fhe || 9 || 
tam uvdca Hriikesoh prahasann twa Bharata 
senayor ubhayor madhye vigidantam idam vacah || 10 || 
Sri-Bhagavan wvaca | 
asocyan anvasocas vam prajiavadaimé ca bhagase | 
galisiin agolasims ca néinuSsocantt pandilah || 11 || 
seadharmam api cavelsya na vikammlum arhasi 
dharmyad dhi tuddhae chreyo ‘nyat keattriyasya na vidyate || 12 (31) | 
yadycchayi copapannam svargadvaram apavtiam | 
sukhinah leattriyih Partha labhante yuddham idysam || 13 (32) || 
atha cet team imam dharmyam samgramam na kariayasi — | 
fateh svadharmam Mirttim ca hited papam avapsyasi | 14 (33) || 
akirtlim capi bhitani hathayisyant teryaydim — | 
sambhavilasya cakirliiy maranad atiricyate || 15 (34) || 
bhayid randd wparatam mamsyante toim maharathah | 
yesim ca team bohumato bhilivd yasyasi lighavam || 16 (35) | 
avicyrvdddméca baliin vadisyanti lavdhilah 
nindanias tava sdmarthyam tato dukkhalaram nu kim || 17 (36) || 
hate vi pripsyasi svargam jilted va bhokgytse mahim 
lasmiéd uttintha Kaunteya yuddhdya kylaniscaych || 18 (37) || 
sukhadubkhe same kyted labhalabhau jayaijayau — | 
tato yuddhaya yujyasva nai papam avipeycsi || 19 (38) || 
lato Dhanatijayam drstvd banegdadivadharinam | 
punar eva mahdinddam vyasyjanta mahdrathih || MSh., vi, 2533 || ete. 
1, “To him, who was thus filled with compassion, whose eyes were distressed and 
filled with tears, and who was full of despair, Madhusiidana spoke these words : 
“The Holy One said : | 
2, ‘ Whenco in this perilous time did this folly’4 come upon thee, meet for ignoble 
minds, leading to Hell, and causing disrepute, O Arjuna ? i” 
3. “ Yield not to unmanly behaviour, thou son of Prthi, it is not fitting to thee. Away 
with that smallness of heart belonging to mean souls (kgudra)! Rise up, O Scourge of thy 
foes | 
“ Arjuna said : 
4. “How can I let fly my darts in battle on Bhigma and Drona, 0 Madhusidana ? 
Worship crave those both, O Arisiidana. 
5. “Por, better it were to feed on alms in this world than to slay these highly venerable 
persons ; were 1 to slay my Gurus, even if they be greedy for wealth, I should have to eat 
blood-sullied food.36 
G. “Nor even do we know which is better for us: that we ahould conquer or they 
should conquer us, The sons of Dhptardstra are there in the forefront—were we to elay 
them we should not wish to live. | : 
24 Kaémala is conerally translated by ‘despondency " or something like that. It ia, however, fairly 


identical with moke and means ‘folly, illusion '—Arjunn is a fool not to dissern his clear and obvious duty 
which leads either directly to Heaven or to universal kingship (ii, 37), Aadmala is spoken of aa maha 

















and is destroyed jitubhir mokyadaréanaih in MBh., i, 2, 156 (Poona ed. = i, G21 ©.}s it is boas 
‘ obscuring the intellect ’ in MIBh., ii, 1652, ote, % 
15 The latest translation (by Hill) is far too weak here. 
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7. “With my heart obscured by the darkness of compassion, with my mind gone 
astray on the question of duty, I ask thee: tell me right out which is the better part—I must 
be taught by thee ; 34 teach thou me who has come to thee. 

§. “DT cannot even see clearly what would dispel that grief which dries up my senses *? 
though I might win on earth unrivalled mighty kingship, nay even zovereignty amongst 
the gods.7* 

9. “Thus spoke Gudakesa, the Scourge of his foes, to Hrsikeéa: ‘I shall not fight,’ 
he said to Govinda, and then became silent. 

10. “To him in despair3’ Hrsikesa, slightly smiling, spoke this word in the midst of 
both armics : 

“Tho Holy One said : 

11. ‘Thou hast grieved for those who are not in need of grief—yet speakest thou not 
unwisely.4° Wise men grieve not for dead nor for living. 

12. (31) ‘And further; considering thy caste-duty thou must not waver; for, there 
is nothing better for a noble warrior than a fight prescribed by his duty.*" 

13. (33) ‘Happy, O son of Prtha, are those noble warriors who come upon a fight 
like this that meets them fortuitously (like) the gate of Heaven thrown wide open.* 

14. (33) ‘Then if thou wilt not wage thie lawful war thou wilt neglect caste-duty 
and reputation and fal! into sin. 

15. (34) ‘And then all beings will tell of thy everlasting dishonour ; and dishonour iz 
much worse than death to a man of great repotation. 

16. (35) ‘The warriors on their high cars will think that out of fear didst thou shrink 
from battle; and those by whom thou hast been highly estimated will think of thee but 
lichtly.® 

17. (36) ‘And thy enemies will tell many unspeakable tales (about thee) mocking 
thy manly power?4—what could be more painful than that 

18. (37) ‘If slain thou shalt go to Heaven; if victorious thou shalt reign over the 
earth, Therefore, rise up, O son of Kunti, with a firm resolution to fight. 


36 ‘Translations of these words such as ‘I am thy disciple * and conclusions based on them are wholly 
wrong. Some commentaries quite correctly interpret siyya by disandria (op. Schlegel-Lassen, Bhagavad- 
qd, p. 163). 

37 Op. i, 20: mukham ca paridusyate, and i, 4): teak coisa paridahyate. 

38 i¢., if I might become a catravarttin or even Sakro dewindm indrah- 

£9 With vistdantam, op. i, 28; ii, 1. 

40 On the words prajndvddimd oa bhdgase, op. Speyer, Z2DMG,, Iwi, 124 {.; Boehtlingk, tid., lvi, 209 ; 
Oldenberg, f.e., p. 332, 0. 3. To mo the passage seoms perfectly clear (cp. also MBh., xti, 6528: dhira wa 
bhdease). Professor Schrader has kindly furnished me with the various reading of the Kadmiri redaction 
which runs : adocyin anvadocas tvam prajlavan nabhibhdyase ; this, however, to mo appears to be only an 
‘emondation ' of a seemingly unintelligible passage. ; 

4110p, MBh., vi, 646; adharmah krattriyssyaiea yod vyddhimaranam grhe | ya Gjau widhanan yates 
so' sya dharmah sandtanah || ; Viesu 3, 44: ndsti rajadm somare tanuliigamdréo dharmah, otc. 

42 With this verse op. MMA. vi, 643: idam ooh keatiriyd dedram soargdydpaertaim mahat | gacchadhoam 
tena dakrosya bralunayadea salokatim|| Rajwade Bhandarzar Comm. Volums, p. 332, correctly remarks 
that in our vorse ane expects iva after avargadrdram, 

43 On the words yeordm ca team bahuenate bhiled ywisyosi Ligharam, ep. Schlegel-Lassen, Le., pp- XXim, nm. 
167; Boohtlingk, Ber. d. Sachs. Ges, d, Wie, 1997, p. 7; Johansson, Mond: or., ii, 84; Rajwade, Le., p. 320. 
The construction is bad, but scarcely worse than many others mot with in the epic. 

+6 The * unepealable tales * (avdeyaridih) would probably allade not only to Arjuna's refusal to fight, 
put also to the rather dubious part played by hum as Bfhannola (on the name ep. ZDMG., lxxii, 226) in the 
eourt of Viriitw. The earlier part of tho Virajaparvan, whore the Pagdavas mak ea rather ridiculous display 
of themselves, mist certainly belong to the old parts of the epic. 
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19, (38) ‘ Being indifferent to pleasure and pain, gain and loss, victory and defeat, 
make thyself ready for battle. Then thou shalt not fall into sin.’ " * 

20. “ When the warriors on their high cars perceived Dhanaiijaya grasping his arrows 
and the Gindiva* they again gave forth great shouts.” 

* * « 

Thus, I venture to think, ran the original part of the text upon which, later on, the 
Bhagavatas built up what is now known as the Bhagavadgiti. That the whole of the present 
poem starts from ii, 39, is a conclusion which I hold more or less in common with Professors 
Schrader and Jacobi and with the late Oldenberg. However, I differ from these great authori- 
ties in totally rejecting also the verses ii, 12—30, which have been retained wholly or partly 
by previous authors. 

That little part of canto ii which I find it possible to retain as part of the original Maha- 
bharata contains the exhortation of Krsna to Arjuna to rise up in arms and take part in the 
battle. But in these verses, just as little as in those preceding and in canto i, we find not 
the slightest trace of those doctrines which are characteristic of the present Bhagavadgita. 
There is not a word here of resignation, of Yoga, ete. ‘Take part in the battle,” says 
Krsna, and : 

hato va pripsyasi svargam jited va bhoksyase mahim. 

‘ Either live and conquer the earth, or die and go to Heaven, the paradise of Indra ’ 47—these 
- are the ideals of a chivalrous class and period, in a way strikingly like those ot the Scandi- 
navian Viking time whenthe brave man did either win power and riches or go, sword in hand, 
to the very material paradise of Valhall. Be it far from me to deny that the doctrine 
of metempsychosis was known to those preux chevaliers. But it was of no great con- 
sequence, as valour and fulfilment ot the seadharma would assure for them a life in Heaven 
of so long duration as to appear nearly eternal. Not to obey the svadharma, however, 
would lead, not to svarga, but to Hell. And as the svadiarma of the nobleman-warrior 
is to fight and conquer or die in battle, Arjuna’s unmanly resolution is only a sort of folly 
(moha, kasmala) which is soon dissipated by the fiery words of Krsna. 

In such surroundings the explanations regarding rebirth and immortality contained in 
vy. ii, [2—30, are singularly inappropriate. They have been strung on quite loosely to the 
words : galiisiin agatasiims ca ninusocanti payditah in verse 11, and ean never have belonged 
to the old epic text. We may also observe that within these nineteen verses there is quite 
a series of quotations from or more or less close parallels to verses belonging to other texts.48 
Verses 19—20 are closely related to Kath. Up.,2, 19. 18 and verse 20 to Kath, Up., 2, 7, while 
verse 13 is= Vigyusmti 20, 49 and verses 23—25 and 27—28 are with certain minor variants 
= Vunuemta 20, 51—53. 29. 48%"; there is also a strong resemblance between verse 22 and 
Vienusmfti 20, 50. The passage ii, 12—30, is apparently of late origin and has partly been 
pieced together from quotations taken from older sources. 

‘ (To be continued.) 








45 Professor Jacoh, Z0.MG., xxii, 324, finds a certain discrepancy between this verse and the preceding 
one. (fl this ] can trace nothing. If, however, we want to keep v. 33 we must neodas keep this one too, as 
there if an apparent correspondence between pi pam anipsyasi in that vereeand naica pipam avdpeyasi here, 

“* The words banagdndivadhdrinam apparently allude to i, 47; evam whtedrjunah samkhye rathopastha 
upariéat | euFjyo sadaram edpam jokasamecignaminasah|| After hearing Krana’s words Arjuna has again 
grasped hia bow and arrows and is ready to fight. 

47 Cp. with thia Arjuna’s words in ii, 8: anipiya Abinde saaped erm Filia rejoin merit rapa 
eGdha pal yen. 

‘8 Cp. Dr. G. Hans, JAOS., xiii, 40 f. 

A comparison between Vienmernti 2), 48, a.) : aryaktidios bhittandt tyoktamadhyini edipy athe and 
Bhag., ly 28 a-b: avyaktddins bhiiténs cyakiamadhyini bhdrata seems to me not to leave room for any doubt 
that the Gita version with its unnecessary Midrala is of a younger date. : 
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By tHe tate 5. CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from page 75.) 
Jean Law, rightly ignoring the crudities of popular belief and custom, tells us that ee 
the learned Brahmans with whom he conversed, he learned that the Hindu was taught “t 
believe in a Supreme Being, who has created a regular gradation of beings, some pin 
some inferior to men, the immortality of the Soul and a future state of recompense and punish- 
ment, which consists in its transmigration? from one body to another, according to the life 


which it has led in the precedent state........They own that errors have been introduced 
into their religion........and ridicule the idolatry of the multitude, but maintain that it is 


necessary to humour the weakness of the common people and so will not admit the faintest 
doubt as to the divine character of their Legislator. Speak to them of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, they answer that it may well be true, but that God has given to each nation 
its own laws and a form of worship different from others, which He has prescribed for them, 
which their ancestors have followed for thousands of years and which they have no reason to 
doubt that it pleases Him." Vincent Smith (Oxford History, p. 34) says :—‘‘ The members 
of any caste may believe or disbelieve any creed or doctrine, religious or philosophical, without 
affecting their caste position. That can be forfeited only by breach of the caste regulations 
concerning the dharma or practical duty of members belonging to the group. Each caste 
has its own dharma in addition to the common rules of morality as accepted by Hindus generally 
and considered to be the dharma of mankind.” The Abbé Dubois (Hindu Manners, pp. 300- 

01) says :—" Before the character and behaviour of Europeans became well known to the 

people it seemed possible that Christianity might take root among them. Little by little it 
was overcoming the numberless obstacles which-the prejudices of the country continually 
placed in its way. Several missionaries, animated by a truly apostolic zeal, had penetrated 
into the interior of the country and there, by conforming scrupulously to all the usages and 
customs of the Brahmans—in their clothing, food, conversation and general conduct in life— 
had managed to win the attention of the people and by dint of perseverance had succeeded 
in gaining a hearing. Their high character, talents and virtues and, above all, their perfect 
disinterestedness, obtained for them the countenance and support of even the native princes 
who, agreeably surprised at the novelty of their teaching, took these extraordinary men under 
their protection and gave them liberty to preach their religion and make what proselytes they 
could.” Roberto de Nobili converted nearly 100,000 idolaters in the kingdom of Madura 
alone. “The French Mission at Pondicherry numbered 60,000 Christians in the province of 
Arcot and was daily making further progress when the conquest of the country by Europeans 
took place—a disastrous event as far as the advance of Christianity was concerned........ 
About eighty years ago there must have been at least 1,200,000 native Christians in the 
Peninsula, while now, at the very utmost they amount to but one half of that number.” It 
is evident therefore that Hindu intolerance towards Christianity did not exist so long s# the 
teaching of the new religion made no attack upon Caste, but was first excited by the bad 
conduct of the people, mostly English and French, who professed that religion. It was further 
accentuated when it appeared that a principal tenet of the followers of this religion was the 
equality of mankind and when the missionaries began to teach their converts to ignore caste 
distinctions. To a people accustomed for thousands of years to the idea of Caste inequality, 
this tenet was not merely shocking but patently opposed to the evidence of everyday observa- 
tion and even contradicted by its very professors with their assumption of racial superiority. 





2 N.B—This doctrine of Transmigration or Metompaychosia, according to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is not found in the Vedas but in the / panisheds, which latier are supposed to have been 
composed not earlier thar woo wc, bat this fact gives us no real clue as to when it wae adopted in the 
popular belief, 
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So far, therefore, from Hinduism being aggressive, the charge of intolerance resolves itself into 


the fact that Hinduism resents attacks, as does every other religion. 

The third objection is to the apparently idle life of the Brahmans. This charge, of course, 
is levelled against the Temple Brahmans and priesthood and so far is so similar to the charges 
brought against the priesthoods of other religions, which are maintained by common consent 
in all civilizations, that it would be idlo to discuss it. It has no bearing whatsoever on the lives 
of the true Brahmans who have betaken themselves to a life of seclusion and meditation. 

Such Brahmans are not ignorant of the world, They have passed through the stages of 

study and married life and have renounced the pleasures of ordinary life only when they 

have performed its duties and experienced its cares. Their maintenance is no charge upon 

the community. At the same time their assistance is available as disinterested advisers or 

arbitrators whenever such services are needed. When one thinks how much of the trouble in 

western countries is due to mutual distrust between both individuals and classes, this in 

itself would be a sufficient justification of their mode of life, but there is another form of service 

rendered by them which is not easy to gauge and is very difficult to describe. In tho first 

place, it is, | think, an acknowledged fact that there is no discovery in modern science, no fresh 

mastery over the powers of Nature, which has not been anticipated and, perhaps I may add, 

suggested to what we call practical men by imaginative dreamers to whose minds stranje : 
ideas have presented themselves when meditating in silence and seclusion. It is for the 

practical man to carry these into effect, but why should he despise the man whose mind ’ 

first gave birth to the idea and made other men think about it until, in due time, the desire 
for its fruition arose and the means presented themselves ? In most cases the practical man 
rejects as idle all those ideas which he cannot at the moment find means to carry out but he 
does not dare to say that they will never be carried out. Further, it is a known fact that in 
all countries and at all times there have been people who possessed powers inexplicable to the 
écience of their time and any man who has been long in India will acknowledge that he has 
known or heard of, on unimpeachable authority, men amongst the Brahmans to whom such 
powers are ascribed, A European may doubt the superhuman character of these men, but 
he cannot deny their existence and their powers. It is evident that the knowledge and 
poWers of these men are not the result of what we mean by scientific observation and experi- 
ment. Whence then were they derived? The Hindu would say they come by inspiration 
granted only to men who have devoted themselves to meditation and have renounced all 
possibility of personal advantage from the gift, but keep it stored up for the benefit of mankind 
at the right season. If this is so, it must be acknowledged that the existenco of a class of men 
fitted to receive such ideas and such powers is a distinct advantage to the world in general, 

With these remarks on the nature of the Caste System we may return to the question of 
its origin. 

(XI) Line of thought leading to the sujgestion of the Caste System. Reasons for the imper- 
manence of earlier civilizations and imperfection of various forms of government.—As I have said, 
we cannot fix any date for the first institution of Caste, but signs of its existence can be traced 
to about 2000 B.c. It was either brought by the Aryan invaders or established soon after 
their arrival in India. That these invaders were a highly cultured race is proved by the sub- 
limity of their carly literature, which it is impossible to suppose could have been the product 
of barbarian minds. That they were few in number seems to me the natural conclusion when 
one considers that, as Vincent Smith has pointed out (ride the first paragraph of this paper), 
the Hindu policy was one of penceful penetration only, and that an invasion by a great horde 
ean hardly have been accomplished peacefully. This paucity of numbers is no mere idea of 
my own, for Mr. A. E. Gough remarks (Philosophy of the Upanishads, 1882, p. 4) -—“ Follow- 
ing Dr. Latham and Mr. Norris, Dr. Carpenter points out that it is only by an error 
that the ordinary Hindu population are supposed to be the descendants of this invading 
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branch of the Aryan stock.......-The number ef individuals of the invading race Were 30 
small in proportion to that of the mdigenous populatien as to be speedily merged in it.....- 
The only distinct traces cf the Aryan stcck are to be found in the Frahmanical caste which 
preserves, though with great ccrruption, the criginal Brahmanical religion and keeps up the 
Sanskrit as its classical language.’ It seems to me, therefore, that these Aryan invaders were, 
as I have already suggested, the refugee remnant of some great civilization and that their 
leaders, whilst seeking for a new home, worked out in their minds the problem of a stable 
basis for Society. The line of thought which they followed may have been somewhat of 
this nature. | 

As the stability of any social system must ultimately rest partly upon the fitness of the 
ruling power and partly upon the happiness and contentment of the governed, it was clear 
that any solution of the problem would depend upon the nature of the human individuals 
occupying either position. No people could be happy and contented if their rulers were greedy 
and tyrannical, and no rulers could make their subjects happy if the latter were ignorant 
and vicious. It was, therefore, necessary to enquire what it was in human nature which 
unfitted human beings either to rule or to be ruled. 

Looking around the m, theee early philceophers caw that not only did different men desire 
different things, but that the same individual desired different things at different times and 
often, at any given time, did not know clearly what it was that he desired. Further, they 
saw that the strength of desire was by no means balanced by the knowledge how to satisfy 
that desire, and hence human action was mere often the result of panic efforts to escape from 
a present evil than of a calm and intelligent examination of suitable means and a clear under- 
standing of the object aimed at. Contusion of desire produced infirmity of will and so 
rendered reasoned and consistent action impossible. 

An examination of the past showed that the founders of the earliest social systems re- 
co; nized the general weakness of human beings and, despairing of the masses, had come to 
the conclusion that they could be controlled only by superior force. As long as this could be 
maintained and no longer, the State would be stable, They first thought to stabilize Society 
by picking out what appeared to be the best individuals of the tribe or nation, i.¢., those 
with the greatest force of mind and body, in short the natural leaders, whom the mob followed 
instinctively, and establishing them and their descendants, as the likely heirs of their superior 
qualities, in a position of permanent power. Hence the growth of Theocracies, Despotisms 
and Aristocracies. In all these what was considered requisite in the ruler or ruling power 
was physical force to control and defend the people, wisdom to guide and provide, and com- 
parative wealth which, while freeing the ruler or rulers from personal anxiety and the greed 
which would certainly lead to injustice, allowed leisure for thonght and disinterested and 
dispassionate study of State problems. 

How much leisure and freedom from worldly interests were considered essential for those 
who were to govern the people is to be seen in the exclusion from all share in public affairs 
of whole classes of people who now lay claim to it, which we find in Ecclesiasticus (Chap. 38, 
vv. 24—34) -—“ The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure and he that 
hath a little business shall become wise.” The peasant and the artisan are too mach occupied 
with their work to have the leisure necessary for thinking upon public questions. “ All 
these trust to their hands and every one is wise in his own work. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited,” but “ they shall not be sought for in public counsel nor set high in the 
congregation ; they shall not-sit in the judge's seat nor understand the sentence of judgment ; 
they cannot declare justice and judgment and they shall not be found where parables are 
spoken. But they will maintain the state of the world and all their desire is in the work of 
their craft.” It was this leisure which the Brahmans, alone of all ruling bodies, provided for 
themselves, not by imposing a costly charge for their maintenance upon the governed, but 
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hy renouncing all civie honours and material rewards and living in as simple © Manner as 
Nature and the Climate would allow them. 

The theory underlying theee previous political and social systems, namely that all that 
was requisite for stability was strength and wisdom in the ruler and attention to his 
own business on the part of the subject, seemed sound enough at first, but it was based upon 
the false hypothesis that the ruling class and the class ruled would, by the hereditary trans- 
mission of their respective qualities, always retain the same relative position towards cach * 
other ; but, sooner or later, the members of the ruling class were debauched by the easiness 
of their lives, dwindled in numbers relatively to the governed and, losing consciousness of 
real strength, out of fear became tyrannical, whilst the subject classes, forced to think by their 
sufferings, grew conscious of their brute strength and refused to submit to control. Hence 
came democracies, in which the people, fondly thinking that they governed thomselves, 
really entrusted their destinies to the hands of leadersof no greater wisdom than themselves— 
and, as a natural result of the attempt to choose the wisest by the votes of the foolish, 
succumbed to the first powerful attack from an external enemy. 

(To be continued.) 
PERIODS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., LCS. (Retired,) 
(Continued from page 64.) 
II. Further India. 
The periodicity of culture in Further India is a reflex of Indian history. 
1. Ceylon. 

The Sinhalese chronicles distinguish between the “ Great Dynasty" and the “ Lesser 
Dynasty (Maha-vamsa and Sulavamsa). Why the distinction is drawn is not obvious, 
but it so happens that the Great Dynasty covers roughly the Early Period, the Lesser Dy- 
nasty the Medieval and Modern. 

The history of Ceylon is a history of invasions from India. 

The chief events assigned by tradition to the Period 600—300 n.c. are (1) the arrival 
of Vijaya, a prince of Bengal lineage, in the year of the Buddha’s death. (2) the Sinhalese 
colonization and (3) the foundation of Anuradhapura (c. 370 B.c.), which remained conti- 
nuously the capital till VII a.p. 

The Period 200—1 n.c. is one of great activity, religious and political. It covers the 
conversion of Devanampiya Tissa (247—207 3.c,}20 by a mission sent by Asoka (246 8.0.) 
and the establishment of Buddhism. From 177 to 101" gc. the sovereignty was usurped by 
Tamil invaders, Two other rulers of note succeeded them,—Duthagamani (101—77) and, 
after a second Tamil usurpation (44—29 z.c,), Vattagamani (29—17 3.c.). The Period 
1—300 «.D. is one of stagnation. 

The Medieval Period opens with a revival of religious activity under Gothabhaya (302— 
315) and Mahasena (325—352, the Inst ruler of the “ Great Dynasty’), Then follows a 
series of dreary Tamil wars and usurpations. In about 650 a.p. there are indications of a 
change of policy ; Ceylon interfered in mainland politics, aided Pallavas against Chalukyas, 
and Pandyas against Cholas ; till XI a.n., when Ceylon became a Chola Province. The ejec- 
tion of the Cholas was followed by a final outburst of Sinhalese vigour in the brilliant reign 
of Parakrama Bahu I (1153—86), who played a part in the disruption of the Chola Empire. 

The Period 1200—1500 a.p. is one of decadence and recession. As early as ¢. 650 a.p. 
Anuradhapura gave place temporarily to the less exposed Polonnaruva as royal residenoe. 
The shifting of a capital is a symptom of instahility, and though Anuradhapura regained its 
status, Polonnaruva was preferred at intervals, and became the permanent capital from 

3 Following the tentative chronology suggested by W. Geiger, The Mahavamaa (1012), | 
#1 With one brief interval, 155—145 1,0. 
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¢. 1070 to 1215.22. Then wandering began again, this time towards the §,W., and, ultimately, 
with the advent of the Europeans in XVI a.v., the remnant of Sinhalese nationality retired 
to the Kandyan Hills. 

2. Burma,?? 

The history of Burma is the product of three main ethnic factors—{1) Mon (Talaing), 
(2) Tibeto-Burman and (3) Tai (Shan). The Mons (of Austric speech) developed their culture 
in Lower Burma in Thaton and Pegu, the Tibeto-Burmans in Upper Burma in the Middle 
Irrawaddy basin, the Tai-speaking Shans, in the Yunnan hinterland.** 

Indian cultural influence is strong. Upper Burma apparently got ite early culture by 
land from Bengal, Lower Burma by sea from 8. India. ‘Thus the early Buddhism of Upper 
Burma was Sanskrit-Mahayanist, of Lower Burma Pali-Hinayanist. 

The chronology of the Early Period is not known. Dated history begins only with the 
Middle Medieval Period. 

A. By about 650 a.p. the Pyus, “forerunners of the Tibeto-Burmans,” had estab- 
lished a great city at Prome ; their language was Tibeto-Burman ; their script akin to that 
used in S. India in Vand VI a.p. The Burmese Era (adopted later in Siam and Cambodia) 
dates from 638 A.D. 

B. Some time after 800 a.p. the Pyus of Prome were overthrown and migrated, it is 
said, to Pagan. In course of time the Pyus appear to have merged in the Burmese nation. 

C. The last phase of this Period saw Burma united under the enlightened Empire of 
Pagan. Anawrahta (1044—8]) over-ran the South, captured Thaton (c. 1057) and assimilated 
the culture of the Mons. Henceforth Burma was the stronghold of Hinayana Buddhism.** 

The Period 1200—1500 a.p. is that of “Shan Dominion.” It has two phases. Be- 
tween 1200 and 1360 the Shans (with Kublai Khan behind them) over-ran the Irrawaddy 
valley and broke up the Pagan Empire into Shan principalities, notably those at Bagaing 
and Pinya on the Middle Irrawaddy and at Martaban near Thaton. In about 1366 came 
a move towards reconstruction with the founding of Ava in Upper Burma and the transfer 
of the capital of the South from Martaban to Pegu. This consolidation led to a generation 
of war between Ava and Pegu (1385—1417), followed by a period of internecine strife in Ava 
and the “ Golden Age " of the Mons (1423—1539). 

Early in the Modern Period Burma became once more united under the Toungoo Dynasty 
(1531—1752), a buffer state which grew up between Ava and Pegu and then destroyed them 
both. ‘Toungoo had been an asylum for disgruntled Burmese, and wasanti-Shan. In 1547 
the new rulera entered on the last phase of the struggle with the Tai, the wars with Siam,** 
which lasted well into the nineteenth century. In 1740 came the Talaing Revolution, 
the last brief flicker of the Mons, followed by the Burmese Empire of Alompra (1752-1885). 

8, Middle and Further Indo-China. 

As in Lower Burma, so in the countries now known as Siam and French Indo-China, 
history begins with peoples of Avstric speech and Indianized culture, Mons in the Upper 
Menam valley centring in Lamphun, Khmers in Cambodia in the Mekong valley, Chams in 


22 Except for a short interval (1026—4). | 7 

29 This, and the succeeding sections on Indo-China and Indonesia, are largely based on notes kindly 
furnished by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. | 

m4 a Tibeto-Chinese family of languages is divided into (1) Tibeto-Bunmnan and (2) Tai-Chinese aub- 
families. To the latter belongs the language of the Shans, The Austric family includes among othera the 
languages of Polynesia and Melanesia and Malaya, the Khmers of Cambodia, the Chams of Champa and 

$6 From c. 1181— (Kalyani inscription) Ceylon Buddhiem began to replace the Thaton type, which 
probably came from Conjeeveram. See G. E. Harvey, Hiat, of Burma, p. 56. . | 

20 The word “ Shan " is o Burmanized form of “ Siam,” now restricted to the Northern Tai only. 
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Tn about 150 4.p. an “ Indian "" Kingdom was founded in the S. Annam littoral, appa- 
rently Buddhist and using a W. Indian script.*? Its extent and history are‘unknown. 

In the period 300—650 begins a series of Cham dynasties, whose rule extended from the 
borders of (perhaps included) the Mekong Delta to the neighbourhood of Hud, where they 
marched with the Chinese culture area of the Tonkin basin. From about 400 to 1200 a.n, 
the resords of the Chams are fairly continuous. Their religion was dominantly Hindu; 
Saivism tinged with Vaishnavism and Mahayanist Buddhism. Their artistic zenith was 
reached early in VII a.p. ; from 657 onwards decadence set in. 

B. CamBoptra, 

Meanwhile, in the Mekong Valley, known to the Chinese as Funan, a Khmer kingdom, 
enjoying a culture similar to that of Champa, was established in V a.p., or earlier,28 a king- 
dom which extended for a time to the Menam and beyond. The names of some of its kings 
of VI and VII a.p. are known from inscriptions and Chinese annals, up to about 668. Then 
comes a period of obscurity during which, apparently, the Funan Empire was divided. ‘Then, 
from a northern province of Funan, came the Great Kambujas, whose monuments at Angkor 
are among the wonders of the world. * | 

O. Lamprcn, 

The Mons of the Upper Menam basin were Hinayanist Pali-using Buddhists, like their 
kinsmen in Thaton ; and used the Mon language in their temple insoriptions. 

In the period 650—1200 Champa was oppressed by foreign invasions, her capital 
shifted up and down the coast in accord with the varying fortunes of her wars. In X a.p. 
the Annamese of the Tonkin basin, which till then was virtually an annexe of China, taking 
advantage of the trouble consequent on the fall of the T‘ang Dynasty, made a bid for inde. 
pendence, and turned on Champa, which was already hard pressed by Cambodia, and in 
1192 Champa became for a short while a Cambodian dependenoy. 

But the power of Cambodia was already sapped from another quarter, The period 
1200—1500 is one of Tai conquest. As early as 650 a.p. the Tai of Yunnan had formed the 
Kingdom of Nanchao, which lasted till 1253, when it fell to Kublai Khan. From time imme- 
morial their kinsmen had pressed southwards into the sphere of Cambodian control. Early 
in XIII a.p. a Tai kingdom was established at Sukhothai on the Middle Menam, and the 
Kambujas were ejected from the Menam basin, The Mon dynasty of Lamphun, which had 
held its own for centuries against Tai aggression in the north and Cambodian conquest in 
the south, gave place to a Tai kingdom, with its capital at Chiengmai. It appears that, just 
as the Mons of Thaton passed on their “ orthodox ” Pali Buddhism to the Burmans, so these 
Mona, in what was to become Siam, passed it on to the Tai, who in turn transmitted it to the 
Kambvjas. By 1285 the Sukhothai kingdom had extended southwards as far as Ligor, on 
_ the isthmus of the Malay Peninsula. In about 13509 a rival Tai state sprang up at Ayuthia, 
in the Lower Menam basin, which eventually absorbed Sukhothai and Chiengmai and so 

became the Siamese Empire. 

Cambodia put up a stout fight for her homeland, and her power was not finally broken 
till 1574, while a remnant of Champa held ovt against the Annamese till 1471, when she 
became a “ protected state ” as a prelude to final absorption : 

In the Modern Period Siam was too bus 
occasional interest in her eastern neighbours, 
till the French put an end to their fends. 

18 Funan was known to the Chinese long before V a.p 





y with her Burmese wars to take more than 
Cambodia and Annam, who quarrelled and fought 
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4. Indonesia. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of Indian culture in Java is in the West, and dates from 
about 400 a.p.41 The inscriptions are in Sanskrit; the script that of the Kistna-Godavari 
deltaic plain of 8. India; the religion Brahmanic. Similar inscriptions have been found in 
Borneo and at Kedah in the Malay Peninsula. There are no known monuments of 

The period 650—1200 opened with Hinayanist Buddhism in Sumatra (I-Tsing, 688— 
695) and Hinduism in Java (inscription of Sanjaya, 732), but, in about 700, a strong Maha- 
yana Buddhism (more or less Tantric and using the Nagari script of N. India) appeared in 
S. Sumatra, and extended to C. Java by about 750.52 This new movement is associated with 
the expansion of the Sailendra dynasty of Sri-Vijaya, centring at Palembang, which con- 
trolled the international sea trade through the Straits of Malacca till near the end of XII 
A.D., though twice in XI a.p, Sumatra was raided by the Cholas of 8, India. To Sailendra 
influence are due the great monuments of the period in Java, among them Borobudur and the 
later temples of the Dieng. 

During the Sailendra period EF. Java, too, had an Indianized culture, and its kings return- 
ed to C. Java when (c. 860) the Sailendras ceased to rule there. But in 929, for reasons un- 
known, they again shifted their capital eastward. The earliest extant Javanese literature 
is ascribed to the period 1000—1200. 

The period 1200—1500 is marked by the gradual rise of Islam and the final overthrow 
of Hindu sovereignty. For a brief space the Javanese Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, founded 
in 1292—3, just before the abortive expedition sent by Kublai Khan, held sway over the 
greater part of Sumatra, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, but by 1400 its overseas influence 
was waning and, shortly after, all but ceased. Meanwhile Islam, which before the end of 
AIT a.p. Marco Polo found established in N.W. Sumatra, steadily gained ground. By 
about 1400 a powerful Muslim Empire grew up in Malacca, which exercised suzerainty over. 
the southern half of the Malay Peninsula, the opposite coast of Sumatra and the intervening 
islands. The vassals and neighbours of Majapahit were gradually converted to the new 
faith, and finally (apparently about 1468) the Hindu kingdom ceased to be. 

The Modern Period of Indonesia belongs to Islam and Europe. In 1511 Malacca fell 
to the Portuguese, in 1641 to the Dutch, and, though the Muslims of Achin in Sumatra and 
Mataram in Java tried to consolidate age Indonesia became a Dutch possession, 

Tibet. 

In Tibet there are three main epochs—{l) the Empire, (2) the Sakya Priest-Kings, 
(3) the Dalai Lamas. The first epoch belongs to the Middle, the second to the Later Medieval 
Period, the third is Modern, 

Tibet emerges into the light of dated history in about 630 a.p., when Srong-tsan-gam-po 
founded an Empire which for two centuries competed on not unequal terms with the T’angs 
of China. The Period was one of intense literary and religious activity till about 850 a.v., 
when the Empire broke up and Buddhism was almost destroyed, In the last phase of this 
Period (XI a.p.) a new Buddhist infiltration began 

In XIII a.p. this Buddhist revival culminated i in the recognition by Kublai Khan of the 
Abbots of the Sakya monastery as Kings. On the break-up of the Mongols this Sakya Dy- 
nasty '(1270—1340) was succeeded by a lay dynasty (the Phagmodu) (1340—1576) which 
was recognised by the Mings. A second reformation’ led, in XVI a.p., to the sovereignty 
of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa. 
os Pere hs 153. In Java, Borneo, Champa and Combodia alike royal names commonly end in rorman 
| 

a2 Cecbitity before 778, the date of their inscription at Kalasan. 
33 The establishment of Buddhiam in Tibet is associated with the Indian Padma Sambhava (e.750), the 
First Reformation (“ Red Cap ") with Atisa (c. 1040), the Second (“ Yellow Cap") with Tsong-kha-pa (¢, 1400 
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THE SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL LIFE OF THE SANTALS CULLED FROM I: 
VARIOUS SOURCES. 3 
Br BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pars). 
(Continued from page ).) 
6. SAREN (the constellation Pleiades), 
Zo sub-septe ; 
Badar (Manda) Séren Cenel Sdren 
Bitol Siren Gud Siren 
Déntalé Sdren Jugi Sdren 
Jihu Sdaren Mal Stren 
Khéndé Sdaren Madr Sdren 
Miénjhi Khil Séren Nij Sdren 
Ndeka Khil Sdren OLA Siren 
Obor Siren Rokh Ludur Sar en 
Pond Sdren Sdnkh Sdren 
Sddd Sdren Tilok Sdéren 
Sidhup Sdren | Turku Luméam Siren 
Barchir Stren 
7. TUDU (%) 
19 sub-septs : 
Babre Tudu Bitol Tudu 
Bhoksd Tutu Curuch Tudw 
Cigi Tudu Garh Tudu 
Déintela Tudu  Khdrhdra Tulu “ 
Jugi T udu Léth Tudu r 
Kudim Tudu Niske Khil Tudu 
Ménjhi Khil Tudu Obor Tudu 
Nij Tudu Sidhup Tudu 
Sddd Tudu Tilok Tudu 
Bashi Tudu 
8. BASKI (2). 
16 sub-septe : 
Bhidi Bashi Bindar Bashi 
Hende Bashi Bitol Baali 
Jihu Bashi Hedwir Baski 
Kuli Bashi Lith Basli 
Méanjhi Khil Baski Mundd Baski 
Nij Bashi Ohor Baski 
OL Bask Sidd Bask 
Sdru Gadd Baski Sure Bashi 
9. BESRA (falcon). 
14 sub-septs : j 
Baski Beart Bindar Beard 
Bitol Besrii Garh Beard 
Kahu Besrii Kuhi Beara 
Lith Beara Ménjhi Khil Bears 
Obor Beard Okh Bearii jae 
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10, PAURIYA (pigeon). 
5S sub-septs ; 


Babre Pauriya Bitol Pouriyi 
Dételd Pawrigsi Garh Powriya 
Jugs Paurisyi Lath Pauriya 
Nij Pauriyd f Pikd Pauriyé 
ll. CORE (lizard). 


10 sub-septs : 


Badar (ore Bardu core 
Dénteld Gore Jihu Gore 
Kihandaé Gore Mal core 
Nadske Khil Gore Nij Gore 


12. BEDIYA (BEDEYA) [sheep]. 
7 sub-septs : | 


Bitol Bediyd Manjhi Khil Bodiyd 
Léith Bealiyit Obor Bedinit 
Niteke Khil Bediyt Tikd Bediyi 


Garh Bodiyé 
Of these septs and sub-scpts, the “ Pauria (pigeon) and the Chore (lizard) clans are said 

to have been so called because on a famous hunting party conducted by the tribe, members of 
these clans failed to kill anything but pigeons and liaards respectively, Members of the 
Murmu (antelope) clan may not kill the species of antelope from which they take their name, 
nor may they touch its flesh.*° Among the sub-clans or sub-septs (Aunts) into which the 
Santal clans (paris) are divided we may note Kahu (crow), Kara (buffalo), Chilbinda (eagle- 
slayer), Hoh-Lutur (ear-pieroed), Dantela (so called from breeding pigs with very large tusks 
for sacrifice), Gua (areca nut), Aachua (tortoise), Nag (cobra), Somal (deer}, Kekra (crab), 
Roht (panjaun tree), Boar (a fish), Handi (earthen vessel), Sitiya (a chain), Barchi (spearmen), 
Sankh (conch shell), Sidup or Siduk (a bundle of straw), Agaria (charcoal-burners), and Lat 
(bake meat in a leaf platter)?! Many ef the sub-clans obserye certain curious traditional 
usages. Thus at the time of the harvest in January members ‘of the Seren (Pleiades) clan 
and the Sidup (bundle of straw) sub-clan set up a sheaf of rice in the doorway of their cattle 
sheds, This sheaf they may not themselves touch, but some one belonging to another sub- 
clan must be got to take it away. Men of the Saren clan and the Sada sub-clan do not use 
vermilion in their marriage ritual; they may not wear clothes with a red border on such 
oceasions, nor may they be present at any ceremony at which the priest offers his own blood 
to propitiate the gods. Men of the Seren clan and the Jugi sub-clan, on the other hand, 
smear their foreheads with vermilion (sindur) at the harvest festival and go round begging 
alma of rice. With the rice they get they make little cakes, which they offer to the gods, 
Members of the Saren clan and the Manjhi-Khil sub-clan are so called because their ancestor 
was a manjhi or village headman. Like the Sada-Saren, they are forbidden to attend when 
the priest offers up his own blood. Members of the Saren clan and the Naiki-Khil sub-clan 
claim descent from a naif or village priest and may not enter a house of which the inmates 
are ceremonially unclean. They have a sacred grove (jadhirthan) of their own apart from the 
common sacred grove of the village, and they dispense with the services of the priest who 
or a pig in their houses, and during the ceremony they shut the doors tight and allow no 

#0 [E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Evinology of Bengal, pp. 212 f. ; (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, it, 226-228, and Appendix, pp. 125 f. (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal,? p, 202 (aa to 
exogamy of the clan anc paternal descent).) I have given Sir James's references within square brackets 
+ 6] 7 iy’ 

31 ( (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes'of Bengal, ii. Appondix, pp. 125 £.] 
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smoke to escape. The word of, which is the name of the sub-clan, means to suffocate or 
stifle with smoke. Members of the Seren clan and the Mundu or Badar (dense jungle) sub- 
clan offer their sacrifices in the jungle, and allow only males to eat the flesh of the animals 
which they have slain. Membera of the Saren clan and the Mal sub-clan may not utter the 
word mal when they are engaged in a religious ceremony or sitting to determine tribal ques- 
tions. Men of the Saren clan and the Jihw sub-clan may not kill or eat the jihu or babbler 
bird, after which they are called, nor may they wear a particular sort of necklace, known as 
jihu m4ld from the resemblance which it bears to the babbler bird’s eggs. The babbler bird 
is said to have guided the ancestor of the clan to water when he was dying of thirst in the 
forest. Members of the Seren clan and Sankk (conch shell) sub-clan may not wear shell 
necklaces or ornaments. Members of the Saren clan and the Barchir (spearman) sub-clan 
plant a spear in the ground when they are engaged in religious or ceremonial observances."** 
The family being of such paramount importance in the life of a Santal, all his ceremonies 
are in some way or other connected with it. The six great SantAl ceremonies are “4 :— 
(i) Admission into the family; 

(ii) Admission into the tribe : 

(iii) Admission into the race ; 

(iv) Union of his own tribe with another by marriage ; 

(v) Formal dismissal from the living by incremation : and 

(vi) Re-union with departed fathers, | 

Of these, the first is a secret rite differing in formalities from locality to locality. Orne 

form of it consists in the father repeating to himself the name of the ancestral deity, and 
acknowledging the child by putting his hand on the child's head. The second ceremony is 
more public in character and is known as the Nartha. It takes place three days after birth 
if the baby be a girl, and five days after birth if the baby be a boy. First, a ceremony of 
purification is performed, for the Santal holds as unclean a family in which a birth has taken 
place, and will not partake of any food from sucha household. The purification takes 
place by shaving the head of the child, while the clansmen stand around and sip water mingled 
with nim (Melia Azadirachta), a bitter vegetable juice. The father then names the child, 
if a boy, after his own father,** if a girl, after his wife’s mother : and the midwife, immediately 





on hearing the word, takes rice and water, and, going round the circle of relatives, sprinkles 
a few drops on the breast of each visitor, calling out the child's name, The family, including i 
the new-born babe, is then held to be re-admitted into the clan : and the ceremony ends With 
the kinsmen of both father and mother sitting down to huge earthen pitchers of beer. to 
which, in rich households, « feast is added.% This ceremony, therefore, is not only a cere- 
mony for admission into the tribe, but it is also the annaprd , emony of making 
a child taste rice boiled in milk for the first time. sie as Tea bectgc: rt 

The third ceremony of admission into the race takes place in the fifth year after the birth 
of a child. It is an important ceremony in the eyes of the Santal, inasmuch as the Santal 
considers that any one who has died without performing this ceremony is an object of the 
wrath of the gods, and is doomed to eternal torture. The ceremony consists in marking the 
right arm of a Santal child with certain tribal spots, the number of whioh varies. but is 
always an uneven one, * ; | 
43 (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 201 {. 
Castes of Bengal, ii, 228). I cater 

rye W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203. 

M. E. T. Dalton, Deseriptice EtAnology of B, yp 214; VJ. G. Fr , i e 
vol. ii, p. 902; Bibhuti Bhugan Geeta. “amen pt piebed yale SSITPREN eat eee 
Bonnerjes, 1’ Ethnologie due Bengale, p. 23. Ct, Col. (Sir) H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, HobsonJoboon. (London 
1886), p. 476, ae. * Neem " [for the supposed healing and magical qualities of the ntm]. i 

#5 (Bit) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p, 204. 
a8 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp, 204 f. 





quoting [(Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and 
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The most important ceremony in the life of a Santal is his union with another tribe by 
marriage (cAdtiyir). Marriage is so important among them that it is said that “nobody 
but an idiot remains a celebate,” *7 and a man who remains single “ is at once despised by 
both the sexes, and is classed next to a thief, or a witch: they term the unhappy wretch as 
‘No man.’"*6 But though marriage is of such primary importance among them, yet 
child marriage, in the opinion of the best authorities, is unknown among them.*® As a 
rule a Santa] lad marries about the age of sixteen or seventeen, and a girl at that of 
fifteen.4° To those accustomed to western marriages at a more advanced age, this may 
seem too early, but when we consider that adolescence commences earlier in tropical coun- 
tries than in colder climates, and that a Santal home is a very simple affair, consisting of 
a leaf hut and a few earthenware or brazen pots, which the lad is quite capable of providing, 
we need have no hesitation in saying that Santfl marriages are not child marriages, but 
marriages between grown-up persons. | 

Thus, the marrying parties being of a comparatively advanced age, a freedom of selec- 
tion is allowed to them which is unknown among their neighbours, the Hindus. But mar- 
riages are planned and arranged by the parents of the parties concerned.) On the other 
hand, from one account, the relation between the sexes seems to be very strict among them, 
for we are told that a youth and a girl are allowed tolook at, but not to speak to, each other. 
If they do, the youth is taken to the village council and asked if he wants to marry the girl ; 
should he say no, he is beaten and fined, but should he say yes, he is only fined. 3 It may 
have been so at the time Hertel published his book in 1877, but it has undoubtedly changed 
since then. Neither does Hertel’s statement agree with what Lord Avebury says. Acoord- 
ing to this latter writer, “‘ marriages take place only once a year, mostly in January. For 
six days all candidates for matrimony live together, after which only are the separated 
couples regarded as having established their rights to marry."33 

Several forms of marriage are known among the Santals. Campbell says that the com- 
monest and the most honourable form of marriage among them is by purchase.44 Or, 
when purchase is not possible on account of poverty or some other reason, marriage by ser- 
vice is substituted for marriage by purchase.4* Again, when a man has sonanda daugh- 
ter of marriagzable age, and is not in a position to pay the bride price for his son, he commis- 
sions a go-between (rdi-b4iri) to look out for a family in 4 like position, so that they may ex- 
change daughters as wives for their sons ; but in such cases the sister must be younger than 
her brother. 74 

a7 J. M. Macphail, “The Cycle of the Seasons in « Santil Village,” The Calcutta Review, N. 8. vol. i, 
(Calcutta, 1913), p. 159; E. Westermarck, The History of Hurhan Marriage, i, 339, 

26 E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals (London [1864)), p. 101; E. Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage, i, 343. 

2° CE Encyclopedia Britannica,14 vol. xxiv, p. 18%. 

#0 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 205; E. Weatermarck, The History of Human Mar- 
riage, i, 352. Cf. E.G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, p. 20. | | | 

31 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 215; H. B, Rownoy, The Wild Tribes of India 
(London, 1882), p. 76; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, p. 102 ; E. Westermarck, The History of Human 
Marriage, ii, 280; Ymer, y, p. xxiv [cited by E. Westermarck, op. cit., ii, 283 note 1); (Sir) W. W. Hunter, 
Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 205. ) 

53 L. Hertel, Indiak Hjemmemission Mandi Sanialerne wed H. P. Brresen og L, 0. Skrefarud (Kolding, 
1877), p. 83, cited by E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, i, 143. 

43 J. Lubbock [Lord Avebury], The Origin of Civilization (London, 1892), 637. 

34 Rey. A. Campbell, “* SantAl Marriage Customs,” Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Soviety, ii (Ban. 
kipore, 1916), pp. 306, 331 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 218. 

35 LS. 8. O'Malley, Ceneus of India, 1911, vol. v, Part 1 (Calcutta, 1913), 315; B, Bonnerjes, L'Bih- 
mologie du Bengalz, p. 23 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklare in the Old Testament, ii, 328; E. Woestermarck, The 
Se ee seeing Gahan doa Dh ok tee 





pp- 306, 331 ; (Sir) J. G. Frasor, Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 218 ; E, Westormarck, The History of Human 
Marriage, ti, pp. 387 f, 
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The Santal weddings begin by the father of the boy sending a rdi-bér or go-between to 
the chosen girl's father. When a marriage offer is made, the girl's father receives it in silence, 
and then, after consulting with bis wife, saya : “ Let the youth and the maiden meet ; then 
these things may he talked over.” A meeting is arranged at a fair, and, if the couple be 
satisfied, some trifling present is made to the girl, who publicly prostrates herself before her 
prospective father-in-law, thus showing that she isagreeable to the engagement. ‘The girl's 
clansmen then visit the lad's village, where the future husband salutes them with a kiss, 
taking each of them on his knees for a minute,®* and gives to each of them a smal! present. 
Then the lad’s clansmen visit the girl's village ; the bride-elect does exactly the same as 
the bridegroom-elect, that is, she salutes them and takes each in turn on her knee,3" and 
makes some presents. This is done as a token of goodwill between the contracting parties, 
and these ceremonies complete the preliminaries pending the actual wedding. 


The wedding ceremony itself takes place in a temporary shed erected for the purpose 
by the bride’s clansmen in their own village. In this shed is placed a bough of the mahud 
tree,from which an intoxicating liquor is made, and under the bough is kept a pot of rice 
husked by the girl's family in a particular manner, soaked in water and coloured with a red 
dye" On the arrival of the bridegroom the ceremony of purification begins by bathing 
him in water, which is drawn in a special manner. While the water destined for the nuptial 
bath is being drawn, one woman shoota an arrow into the water, and another slashes the 
water with a sword ; afterwards two young girls collect the water in pots, and carry it home 
in procession.40 After the bath, the bridegroom takes off his old clothes, and puts on new 
clothes which are stained with vermilion by the girl's clanswomen. The rice and red-colour- 
ed water kept in the shed are used for divining purposes. If the grain has germinated abund- 
antly, there will be many children ; if sparingly, there will be few ; and if the seeds, instead 
of germinating, have rotted, the marriage is an ill-omened one. On the fifth day, the bride- 
groom, dressed in his new clothes, is carried on men’s shoulders to the bride's house. The 
bride is put in a basket, and the procession marches out. The young couple sprinkle one 
another with water from the opposite sides of a cloth placed between them. The bridegroom 
calls out the name of a god, and lifts the bride out of the basket. Theclansmenthen unite 
the dresses of the bride and bridegroom together, after which the girl's clanswomen bring 
burning charcoal, pound it with a pestle (ok), and extinguish it with water aaa symbol of the 
final dissolution of all ties of the bride with her father’s sept.41 Moreover, the Santal girl, 
after having eaten with her hushand, becomes a member of his sept, and loses all connection 
with that of her father.4* : 





(To be continued.) 





a7 Rov. E. L. Poxley of Rajmahal, quoted by (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 206, ° 

35 Rey. E. L. Puxley, loc, cif. 

3° Presumably the bough of the mahud tree and the pot of rice are symbolic of plenty for the pair, and 
red is meant as a protection against demons or tho evil eye. 

40 Rev. A. Campbell, “ Santél Marriage Customs,” Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Society, ii, 313; 


(Sir) J. G, Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 421; B. Bonnerjea, L’ Ethnologic du Bengals, p. 20. Sir 


James Frager anys (loc, cit.) that the intention of shooting arrows and Slashing with a «word is to awaken 
the spirit of the water, whom they are going to rob, and I too agreed with the explanation (loc. cit.) ; but on 
mature consideration Iam inclined to think that the ceremony is meant as a rite of purifloation so that. the 
water may be free from the unwelcome presence of any evil spirits. ‘The arrow-shooting and the sword. 
slashing are evidently meant to frighten away the demona. 

41 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 205 f. 

“1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Etinology of Bengal, p. 216; E, 8. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (Lon. 
don, 16M-1896), vol. ii, p. 353; E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. ii, pp. 4491, 
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Tae Pessowaurty or MonaMMap Tee Paorner,by A. ; Alampur, in that they display the influence of 
Yosor Au, C.B.E. 8x5} in; pp. 23. London, 1929. | diverse archite=tural styles, besides their wealth 
This is 4 reprint of a speech delivered in London ! of graceful carving. It is gratifying to learn that 

at the festival of ‘/di aché, and conveys a brief but | the revised sohemo for tho establishmant of 

appreciative presentment of the author's impres- | museum at Hyderabad has boon sanstionod: that 
eions of Mohammad's personality in its spiritual and steady progress is being made with the preparation 
moral aspects. As the occasion called for brevity, | of the Album of Ajanta freacoea; and that an 
the address was confined to the salient attributes of | artist has been appointed to copy the frescoes at 
the Prophet's character—his purity of heartand his | Ellora. The plates in this volume have been 
staunchness of purpoee, unshaken by difficulties or | mostexcellently reprodused ; but we notice that the 
opposition or even fiereo persecution. Mr. Yusuf | numbers assigned to the Alampur temples on the 

Ali concludes with an appropriate and eloquent | plates arenot quotedin the dascription in the text. 

epilogue, to the effect that if his co-religionists C. E. A. W. O, 

semen en ns ere ts ang of | uses Rares or Santen Anotmconmt 

miicdy te ty in this og ara Faeries YOR Pe EAR 1028. Pp. V+ 1214 

errages world, 4 , With 15 plates. Bangalore, 1929. 

pect all other people as he respected all those with The most i 

! or rats ee rere R important distovery recorded in this 

whom he come into contact, and’ thus relies the | 4. that of twa very beauilfal les 
message which ia the corner-stone of his ministry— ital ean adiuicl ia : oysala temp 

the Fatherhood of Godand the Brotherhood of Man." | DE STe SPU Maa wea 

CE AW. O. appear from inscriptions on three pillars to date 

from theearly part ofthe thirteenth century, arene 

THe Isscarprions or Nacar. Hyderabad Archeo- | the views given on Plate VI and the line 
logical Series, No. 8. Pp. vi+60, with 8 plates. | 0% Plate IX it will be noticed that these temples 
Caleutta, 1928. | present certain architectural and sculptural features 

AxsvaL REPORT or THE AncHmoLocIcAL Derantwestr | Worthy of more detailed illustration and com. 
or H. E. H. rae Nizam's Domimtons ron THe Year | ™entary. They are reported to be in a very good 
1926-27. Pp. x +37, with 13 plates. Caloutta, 1929, "ate of preservation, which is possibly due to 
The monograph on the Nagai Inscriptions has \Stheir secluded situation. Excavation work has 

been written by Mr. C. RK. Krishnamacharlu, now commenced at the ancient Chandravalli site 

perintendent of Epigraphy, Southern | °F Chitaldrug, and though details are not yet 

Tain lcca: GEA Sonlaik @ NAL Gecko co | available, the finding of coins belonging to the 
four inscriptions found at Nagai (Nagaviip!) in SAtavahana, Duju and Chutu dynasties give 
the Gulbarga district, not far from the well known | mest, wehope, of important discoveries to be made 
site of Malkhed (the ancient Minyakheta), relating **- = a of 
to an éducational institution founded and main- | 
tained under royal patronage. The ¢stablishment | 

would soem from the contents to have been of o 

residential type, with provision made not onky | . 

for boarding, but also for the clothing of its mem- | Several of the plates have been badly printed. 

bera, and the equipment and supervision of ao | CG. E. A. W. O, 

library. Tho insoriptions, which belong to the | A Srupy ow tue Ecosxourc Coxorriox oF arare 

eloventh and twelfth centuries, are mostly in a | Inpra, by Da. Peas Natu, D.S8c., Ph.D.; pp. viii + 

{air state of preservationand are ofdeep interest for | 172; Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. XX ; 

the history of such institutions in medieval times. London, 1929. 

In the annual report Mr. Yazdani records very | This is a thesis approved for the degree of D.Sc. 
interesting dotails of several old templea at Pillal- (in Economica) at tho University of London, and, 
mari and Naguipad, both of which places are | unlike most thoses prepared for a similar purpose, 

situated in the Nalgonda district in the valley of | it is not a more compitation from previous works 
the Musi river, » northern tributary of the KistnA, | and records, but shows throughout abundant 
and at Alampur in the Raichur district, on the evidence of wide, original research and power of 
loft bank of the Tungebhadri, about seven miles | reasoning on independent lines, By “Ancient India,” 
from Karnal. The stone carving and the fluting | it should be noted, is meant India of the period 
of the pillars in the Sometvara and Rameivara | in which the Artha-édstra of Kautilyu waa compiled, 
temples at Pillalmari, which date from the twelfth | which Dr. Pron Nath is inclined to place “at an early 
century, are remarkably fino examples of medieval date, perhaps not Inter than tho times of the early 
workmanship, Temple No. 1 at Nigulpad, dating | Gupta sovereigns.” Having regard to the vast 
from the thirteenth century,aleo exhibits an exuber- | scope of tho subject, the author has necessarily 
ance of sculptural design and detail rarely excelled. limited his survey to certain definite aspects, which 

A special nterest attaches to the temples at he classifies undar the headings of Territorial 
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Divisions ; Administration ; Weights, measures, 
coinage and rate of interest ; Prices ; Population of 
the country; Landowning classes; and Labouring 
classes. Under each of theee heads Dr. Pran Nath 
propounds fresh suggestions that will command 
the uttention of carnest oriental scholare, whose 
aim is to establich the true interpretation of many. 
hitherto ambiguous or doubtful terms and ascertain 
the actual social and politien! conditions of those 
early dnys, as distinguished from the bolstering 
up of theories, whether fanciful or idealistic. He 
hos roised eeveral questions of basic importance 
for the interpretation of the old texts, of which 
only a few can be noticed here. 

A difficulty has long been felt in reconciling with 
facta the figurea given by Heian Tsang in reepect 
of countries and towns, hitherto interpreted as 
meaning circumference or ‘cireuit.". Dr. Pran 
Nath suggests that we should understand the pilgrim 
ng receding the superficial areas; and he draws 
a remarkable parallel between the figure given 
by the pilgrim and thosecontained in the Rdriaspatya- 
ortha-déstra. He then takes up the question of the 
real menning of grfma aa teed in the ancient records, 
nnd he comes to the conclusion, for cogent reasons, 
that must, we feel, commend themselves to most 
impartial thinkers, that the term originally meant 
an “ostate" or fieenl village, the 
in foct for the purpose of revenue aeeemoent. 
His interpretation of jrnapada os an administrative 
territorial division only will not be weleome to those 
who prefer to regard it os representing a constitu. 
tional body. Dr. Pran Nath is disposed to hold 
that each dega (country) wae subdivided into janea- 
pedar,each jowapada into yanas (modern parganas), 
nd each gona into grimas. He is led by the 
regeorches outlined in the firat two chapters to sue- 
pect that some form of sirvey of culturable lands 
had been carried out in ancient times, a view which 
eeems to find support from other sources. Dr. 
Pran Nath’s investigontion info the weights and 
mesures, coinage, rates of interest and prices of 
food-stufle disclose profound research and oroch 
acumen. His conclusions go to show that while 
in the previous centuries the variation lind been 
alow, «0 enormous cee in pricea oecurred. between 
the time of the Arfha-#dstra ond the tenth of 
eleventh century A... which ho secribea to the 
rapid change in economic conditions when the conti- 
nent became widely convuked by inroads and 
invasions from the north-west and west. To this 
cause may be added, perhaps, the intercourse 
that becl developed by sea with distant countrics 
heth to the west and onset of Indin, He shows 
that the Muhemmadan conqucrors of the land 
based their coinsge—os well as their territoria] and 
fece! divisions—uopon the systema already in foree, 
end how the British Government have also followed 
in the same foatateps in adopting the ancient pana 
under the name of pied and the deipena or dém 
as the ‘double pice’ (jabd), and how the ancient 
edver bdreipepa is represented by 


the modern | 





cavanal (4 dds), which still bears the old prehis-— 
toric ratio to the paisd (pana), viz., a9 16 to 1. 

We believe he is the first to have made a consid. 
ered, if but conjectural, estimate of the probable 
population of the 84 countries comprised in ancient 
India ; and the evidential data requisitioned for this 
purpose have been utilized with much ingenuity, 

In his chapter on the landowning classes Dr. 
Pran Nath exposes the misconceptions resulting 
from the loose translation of the terms sdmania, 
rdjan, ete., by ‘king,’ and he adduces grounds for 
regarding the social organization of ancient India as 
timilar in many aspects to the feudal system per- 


taining in Europe in the medieval age. He is 


territorial unit | 


evidently not enamoured of the theories that aim 
ot interpreting such terms as gona as signifying 
o ii eas form of government, 

be eee: eviners a remarkable af 
jeneatan oni assimilating evidence hen n 
preat variety of sources and, whist are porbilbe 
its most leulabls ppg a freedom from precon- 
eeived theories and ion to direct 


research along its proper Bes towards the 
ascertainment of facts, W Ay hike shin ie bd reat ouhae 
Cc. EA. W. 0, 


THe ONIN or Salve AND Irs Hirony I Tit 
Taw, Laxp, by K. KR, Supramanian, BLA, 
0}%64 in.; pp. 82. Madras, 1920. 

This iea revised edition of a thesis aceepted by the 

University of Madras for the Sankarn-F 

prize. It ia divided inte four parte. Part I deals 

with the Nigas and their traces in various parts of 





“India, the evolution of the "Naga cult,” and the 


meaning of the Jidga; Part I ia devoted to the 
traces anid influences of Buddhism and Jainiam in 
the Tamil country ; Part TI] to the Tamil temples ; 
and Part IV tothe growth of sectarianiem and the 
dates Sambandhar, Sundarir and othem, A 
variety of subjects thus come under notice, and we 
confess to feeling some difficnlty in following the 
thread of the author's argument ag to the origin of 
Saiviem. The conclusion which we are led to form 

is that Saiviem was nou Aryan" in origin, being 


] ati outgrowth from the cult of the Nagna, who, 





cave," were certainly not * Aryan.” 


whether the name refers back to their totem, the 
snake, or to their old masociation with ‘hill and 
It is interwsting 

inced—and 


to note that Mr. Subramanian ia conv 


orecent research fully justifies the conviction—that 
| primitive Indian society waa of a matriarchal charne- 


ter, and that most of the wpirita to be propitiated 
were female. He rightly draws attention in this 
connexion to the significant fact that, with few 
exceptions, the willage deities of Indian are goddesses, 
Ho considers that the phallic cult could not have 
flourished in the sep SAGER lke when the abi eult 
wae dominant, and that it “ inposed itself on the lat« 
ter with the suppression of the female and the evalu. 
tion of patriarchal life, It was closely connected with 
Ancestor-worship ond the Enake-cult." We could 
have wished, however, that some further light might 
have been thrown upon the evolution of | himeelf, 
CO, EE. a Ww. OL 
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VARIOUS SOURCES. i my 
Br BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pants). : 

(Continued from page 92.) 4, 

| As a rule the Santals are monogamous,‘ and they remain faithful to one wife. They - 

, treat the female inembers of the family with respect #4; and a Santal wife is not only the 

ruler of the house, but her influence extends to social and political matters.4® Second p 

marriages are rare ; When contracted they are mostly for the purpose of obtaining an heir ; y. 

but even then the first wife is honoured as the head of the house.4* According to Skref- y 

erud it is out of the question for a man to have more than one wife, unless he be a younger he 

hrother who has inherited his elder brother's widow ; and if he has ten brothers older than \ 

himeclf, who dic, he marries the widows of all of them.47 And Man eays that polygamy, r 


though not exactly prohibited, is looked upon with disfavour.4* Here it should be noted 
that though the Santdls usually practise monogyny, yet there are traces of polyandry 
among them. We are told that among them, a man's unmarried younger brothers are per- 
mitted to share his wife, “so long as ‘they respect his dignity and feelings and do not | 
indulge in amorous dalliance in his presence "4"; and according to another account they retain “il 
this privilege even after they marry for themselves.£9 And, finally, Risley, one of our best 
authorities on Indian tribes, writes: “ There seem to be indications that fraternal polyandry 
may at some time have existed among the Santals. Even now, says Mr. Skrefsrud, a. man’s 
younger brother may share his wife with impunity ; only they must not go about it very 
openly. Similarly, a wife will admit her younger sister to intimate relations with her hus- 
band, and if pregnancy occurs, scandal is avoided by marrying the girl as a second wife. It 
will be of couree noticed that this kind of polyandry need not be regarded as a ‘survival of . 
female kinship.”*! And besides the facts mentioned above, every Santal girl is said to 
prostitute herself at Idast once in her life.82 To sum up then, the husband's younger bro- 
thers are allowed to share his wife, and the husband in his turm has access to his wife's 
younger sisters. 

Divorce is raré among the Santals. It is fairly easy, but it cannot take place without 
the consent of both the husband and the wife, and of the husband’s clansmen.®* For this 
purpose five of the nearest relatives are assembled together before whom the injured party 





42 Cf, Encyclopadia Britannica, vol. xxiv, p. 188. 

44 (Sir) W, W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 217; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and tie Sonthaly, p. 15; 
E, Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, p. 9%. 

45 FE, Westormarck, ibid, citing L. Hertel, Indisk Hjemmemiasion blandt Santalerne ved H. P. Bdrresen 
og L, 0. Skreferud, p. 54. | | 

46 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annala of Rural Bengal, p. 208; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Etinology of Bengal, 


T 216, “te : 
4? E. Westermarck, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 9, citing L. Hortel, Indisk Hjemmemission lands Santalerne, 

is E. G. Man, Sontholia and the Sonthals, p. 15. 

49 C. H. Craven, “ Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,” Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. ixxii, Part III (Calcutta, 1004), p. 89; E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 
iil, Pe 133, | 

“50 L. O. Skreferud, “Traces of Fraternal Polyandry amongst the Santals,"” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xxii, Port II (Calcutta, 1M4), p. 90. 

8) (Sir) H. H. Risley, People of India,? (London, 1015), p. #443 of. vd, Trifee and Castes of Bengal, 
vol. li, p 230. | F 

a2 North Indian Notes and Querica, iii (July-September 1893), p. 212; Folklory, v (1854), p..85. 

4 Cf. E. Wosetermarck, The History of Human Marriage, iii, 205; C. H. Craven, foc, ov: L, 0, Sheref- 
grud, foc, cit,; E. A, Gait, in Census of India, 1911, vol. i, Report, p. 240 > (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the 
Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 300. ; a | 

si E, Weatermarck, TAe History of Human Marriage, vol. iii, pp. 286, 299, citing L. Hertel, Indiak 
Hjemmetnievion bland? Santalerne, pp. 83 f. ; (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 208. 
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explains his or her case. ‘The relatives, after hearing the case, pass judgment. If they decide 
to grant the divorce, the party seeking the divorce solemnly tears up a leaf before the little 
court, symbolizing that the marriage is at an end.® 

Of the other two great ceremonies of a Santal’s life, hisdismissal from the race is acoom- 
plished when he lies on ‘his death-bed. For this purpose the ojha (exorciser) rubs oil on a leaf 
in order to discover which witch ordemonis causing the death. After death the body is anoint- 
ed with oil tinged with red herbs, and placedon abedorcouch. Two brazen pots, one filled 
with rice and one with water, are placed beside the couch as peace offering to the demons, 
When the funeral pyre is ready, the body is carried three times round it by five clansmen, 
after which the body is laid on top of the pyre. A cock is nailed through the neck by a 
wooden pin to the corner of the pile. Then the next of kin prepares a grass torch, walks 
three times round the pyre, and touches the mouth of the corpse with the torch. After that 
the clansmen, facing south, set fire to the pile. When the body is nearly consumed, they 
extinguish the fire, and the nearest relative breaks off three fragments from the skull, washes 
them in new milk coloured with red herbs, and places them in a smal) earthenware veesel, 
The last ceremony is performed by the nearest relative of the deceased. He takes the three 
fragments of the skull and a bag of rice, and goes to the sacred river. Arriving there, 
he places the pot containing the three fragments on his head, enters the stream, dips com- 
pletely under the water, and at the same time leans slightly forward so that the ome 
fall into the current. Thus he accomplishes the last rite of uniting the dead with 
the fathers.®’ | 

Besides the traces of fraternal polyandry already mentioned, the Santals consider that 
a widow has a right to marry her deceased husband's younger brother, but not his elder.®8 
The law of inheritance of the Sant&ls is as follows. Primogeniture does not exist among 
them. On the death of a person all his sons inherit in equal shares : a daughter cannot legally 
inherit the property, but it is usual for her to receive a cow as her share. Ifa person dies 
without leaving any sons, his father inherits the property, and after them the male agnates, 
If there are no agnates, the daughter inherits, and her share of the property goes to her chil. 
dren, When a person dies, his widow looks after the property as an executrix for his sons : 
and if she remarries outside the family, the male agnates-administer the property as long as 
the sons have not attained majority. Whoever has any relations in the male line cannot 
dispose of his property even to his son-in-law.” With the Santals as well as with the 
Orfions of Chota Nagpur, the husband of a woman who has no brothers, if he stays in his 
father-in-law’s house and works for him till he dies, inherits his property. In such cases 
the eldest son is named after his maternal, and not, as is usual among them, after his 
paternal grandfather.*° | 

Festivals play a very important part in the otherwise humdrum Santal life. Of all the 
festivals the Sohrds (or Johordi) is the most important. ‘This festival is held in the month 
of Pis (December-January) after gathering in the rice harvest, It laste fiyo days in each 
village, but is generally protracted to a month by fixing different dates for it in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The ceremony consists in placing an egg"! on the ground, and driving 
all the cows of the village near it. The animal that tirst smells the egg is honoured by having 
its horns rubbed with oil.** Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priests in the sacre 

68 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 208; E. Wostermarck. The Hious . 2 
ies iii, p. 300 ; L. Hertel, Fadia Bi jeslonetsietion blandt Santalerne, ae amet 

6¢ Damodar !—See below. Compare B. Honnerjea, L’Ethnolagie du Bengale, p. 71, 

67 Summarized from (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 208-210, 

68 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. ii, p, 231 ; (Sir) J, G. Frazer, Totemiam and Boe 
gamy, vol. ii, p. 302. | E 

50 B. Bonnorjes, L' Etinologic du Bengale, p. 20 citing (Sir) H. H. Rj ee , . 

cs Danae India, 1911, vol. i, Report, D236, cone |) Hs H. Risley, People of India,? p, 446. 

1 ‘The egg seems to show that it is a fertility charm, 

03 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 463, 
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groves ; pigs, goats and fowls are sacrificed by private families, and these sacrifices are round- 

th debauchery and drunkenness, During the Sohri@i festival the greatest sexual 
nd all codes of decency are forgotten. Every one not married takes part 
in the general orgy which follows ; but adultery is not allowed, neither is any infringement 
of the interdiction against persons of the same sept. But even in these latter cases, if com- 
mitted during the Sohnii, the culprits are punished less severely than at any other time. 
By these symbolic promiscuous relationships they probably attempt to increase the growth 
of vegetation in the following spring. A few days after the Sohrdi there is another festival 
of practising with bows and arrows, of performing sword dance, and of similar sports. This 
is known as the Sakrat, and it lasts for two days.t4 The Jdtri festival takes place about 
February, and lasts for two days. Eight men sit on chairs and are swung round the two 
posts placed outside of every Santél village.** About one month after the Jéird the Baha 
or flower-featival comes round. This too lasts for two days. This is the time when the 
Naeke or Néikki (ndyaka, priest) is specially honoured by having his feet washed in every 
household : in return he distributes flowers. Ceremonies are performed in the groves of 
trees outside of each village. Four chickens are offered to Marang Burn, the great Santél 
god, one coloured chicken to Jahir-eri, the primeval mother of the race, one black chicken to 
Gosdin-eri, a female divinity residing in the sil grove, and a goat or chicken to the Mianjhi 
Harim, the late head of the village.!* Nearly all the festivals of the Santdls are in some 
way or other connected with either sowing or harvesting. Thus the festival of Ero-sim takes 
place in each house at seed-sowing time ; Hariar-sim, when the dhdin (rice) has somewhat 
grown ; Horo, when the rice is ripening, and 80 on. During the last mentioned festival, Horo, . 
the first fruits of the rice are offered to the Pargana Bongé (district deity), along with a 
pig, which the men of the village eat afterwards in the sal grove.*7 Another festival, which 
has died ont now, but used to be practised formerly, was the Carak Piijd. Men used to 
put hooks through the fleshy part of their backs, and were swung round suspended by 
these hooks, Sometimes this swinging on hooks seems to have been intended to propitiate 
demons. Some Santala asked Mr. V. Ball to be allowed to perform it because their women 
and children were dying of sickness and their cattle were being killed by wild beasts : 
they believed that the misfortunes befell thom becanse the evil spirita had not 
been appeased,*? 

Coming now to the religious life of the SantAls, we can do no better than quote the words 
of an eminent and at the same time a sympathetic authority, who says : “ Of a supreme and 
beneficent God the SantAl has no conception. His religion is a religion of terror and depre- 
cation. Hunted and driven from country to country by a superior race, he cannot under- 
stand how a Being can be more powerful than himself without wishing to harm him. Dis- 
courses upon the attributes of the deity excite no emotion among the isolated sections of the 
race, except a disposition to run away and hide themselves in the jungle, and the only reply 
made to a missionary at the end of an eloquent description of the omnipotence of God, was 
‘ And what if that Strong One should eatme ?’” ® Bnt this statement must not be taken 


" @3 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. ii, ; 











p- 253 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 
gamy, vol. ii, p. 303 ; B. Bonnerjoa, L' Erhnologie du Bengals, p. 25. 

64 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 403. 

é6 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, ibid. For swinging as o magical rite, see (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kinga, vol. ii, p. 62; B. Bonnerjea, A Dictionary of Superstitionsand Mythology (London, 
1928), p. 163, a0.“ Maypole.” 

66 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p, 403, 

67 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Benga I pp. 463 £. 

8 V. Ball, Jungle Life in India (London, 1880), p. 232 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Thea Dying God, p. 279, ef. 
ihid,, Note B, “ Swinging as n Magical Rite," pp. 277-285, where a large number of authenticated data has 

¢® (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 151, 
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to mean that the Santdls are entirely devoid of all religious sentiments. On the contrary, 
they are religious, that is if we accept a minimum definition of religion. at 

Auguate Comte had described the primitive form of religious consciousness as that in 
which man conceives of all external bodies as animated by a life analogous to his own," 
This has since been designated as polyzoiam, pantheliem, or panvilalism, Comte himaclf was 
unfortunate in the choice of his expression, for he called it fetishism ; but since the term was 
misleading, R. R. Marrett proposed ‘animatism’ as a term better suited. ‘The German 
philosopher Hegel found the seed of religion in magic,™? and Sir James G. Frazer accepted 
Hegel's hypothesis. Max Miiller, building on philosophy and mythology, affirmed that 
“ Religion consists in the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able to 
inflaence the moral character of man."7+ Herbert Spencer derived all religion from the 
worship of the dead, from his “ ghost theory,” and Grant Allen and Lippert were of the 
same opinion, Andrew Lang supposes, unlike those of the evolutionary school, that the 
belief in a superior being came first in the order of evolution, but was afterwards thrust into 
the background by the belief in ghosts and lesser divinities.*¢ Jevons finds the primitive 
form of religion in totemism ' ; and Emile Durkheim calls totemism the elementary form of 
religion.’® EK. Crawley interpreta religion by the vital instinct, and connects its first mani- 
festations with the processes of organic life.™ And, finally, Wilhelm Wundt recurs to the 
primitive conception of the soul as the source of all subsequent developmenta,*® Be that as 
it may, since we are not concerned here with the history of religion, but only with the ques- 
tion as to what it is, we may for our purpose take the minimum definition of religion: A 
belief in the supernatural, 

If religion is a belief in the supernatural, the Sant4l is an intensely religious person: He 
has all kinds of gods and demons inhabiting the sky, the earth and the elements of nature. 
Directly, he expects no favours from his gods ; the only favour he hopes for is that his gods 
may leave him in peace, and with this object in view he tries to placate them to the best of 
his ability. His gods do not reward the good, but they punish the wicked; therefore his 
rites are infinitely more numerous than those of the Hindus, and his superstitious nature is 
ever on the look out for the gods.“! In order to placate his gods he has need of | pricats 
as intermediaries, His néeke (priest), by starving for many days, attains a state of half 
frenzy. He then answers questions through the power of the possessing god. All his ac- 
tions and words are considered as no longer his own, but those of the deity who has taken 
temporary possession of his body. While giving the answers, the priest's eyes bulge out 
and roll in a mad frenzy, bis voice becomes unnatural, his face pale, and his general appear- 
ance thoroughly changed. ** | 

10 La philosophic positive, od, 1841, vol. v, p. 20, 

71 Folklore, xi (1900), p. 171. 

72 Vorlesungen fiber die Philosophie der Religion, od. 1832, vol. i, pp. 220 £ 

19 The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. i, p. 63. 

74 Natural Religion, ed. 1899, p, 188, 

rch oo 

' And Kelipon, € OO), pn 224. ce EF. & Hart om. TE ae te ee a : 
ie nba); p. 200. Ahan, P Cf - Hartland, “ The High Goda of Australia," Folklore, 

TT Introduction fo the History of Religion, ed. 1896, ch, IX. 

TS Lea formes flémentaires dela vie religiouse. 

19 The Tree of Inife, od. 1905. 

Bo Mythus und Religion, od. 1006, vol. ii, p. 177. On tho subject of the ariein af eelint 
Tf i a 
drag sed Ureprung der Golfesidee [in this last mentioned work the Opiniona of other scholars have 
PP. ee Encyclopalia Britannica, \8 xxiv, p, 188; (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, 

82 Of, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xx, p- 571. 
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The Santils, therefore, have their own pantheon, in which fire and other elements of — 
nature play a by no means unimportant part.** Mountains, rivers and other objects are 
almost deified. The Great Mountain, of which mention has been made before, is venerated 
above everything else. It has been identified as the eastern Himalaya, considered by them 
as their natal region ; it is the Maring Buru, the divinity which watches over their birth, 
and ia invoked with bloody sacrifices.*4 The Great Mountain represents neither man nor 
woman, but the life-sustaining providence necessary for the existence of either. It is invoked 
publicly as well as in private on all important occasions, such as, for example, in times of 
tribulation, in time of wealth, in health, in sickness, on the birth of a child, and on the 
death-bed ; and bloody offerings are common. “ Goats, sheep, bullocks, fowls, rice, flowers, 
beer, the berries from the jungle, a head of Indian corn from the field, or even a handful of 
earth ; all are acceptable to the Great Mountain, who is in a sense lower than a Christian 
understands by the epithet, but still in a high sense the Common Father of the people. It 
was he who divinely instituted worship, who has journeyed with the race from its primitive 
home, shared its defeats and flights, and still remains with it, the symbol of the Everlasting 
and Unchangeable One." In a long and erudite discussion, Hunter has attempted to 
identify this SantAl divinity with the Hindu god Rudra or Siva.™ 

The home of the SantAl possesses no mighty rivers watering its shores ; no river with roll- 
ing waves have the SantAls seen, In fact, there is nothing there majestic enough for the 
honour of being deified. Were there any such rivers, there is no doubt that the SantAls would 
have apotheosized it, or at least populated it with a horde of water-spirits. Their largest 
river is the Damodar, which is fordable even in a carriage during many months of the year," 
The Santéls regard it as sacred. If the death of a Santél occurs at a distance from the river, 
his nearest kinsman carries a little relic, and places it in the current to be carried to the ocean, 
the traditional origin and resting place of the Santél race.** This ceremony known as 
‘ Purifying for the Dead * takes place once a year ; and at other times hundreds of supersti- 
tious Santdls repair to the banks of the Damodar to consult the prophets and diviners.** 
Instances have been known where the relatives of a person killed by a tiger or some other 
wild animal have tracked the animal for miles in order to bring back some relic, no matter 
how insignificant it may be, so that it could later be thrown into the Dimodar.*° 

Adjoining Santal villages there is a grove of the national dl tree (Shorea robusta) which 
is regarded as a favourite resort of all the family gods of the community. These gala are 
feared by the superstitious SantAls, for it is these gods that came crooked limbs, leprosy, 
cramps, and so on. Hence they are appeased by offerings of goats and chickens, Men anc 
women come to these groves, dance round them-and chant songs in remembrance of the 
original founder of the community, who is venerated as the head of the village pantheon.”! 

The religion of the Santals,as well as everything else, is based on the family. Each fami- 
ly has its own household gods, who are two in number : the Orik-bongd and the Abge-bongi. 

a Sylvain Lévi, in Grande Encyelopadie, vol. xx, p. 683, a0. “Inde.” Cf. Bibhutibhugan Gapta, 
“ SAontal jivan,” Prabdsi, Jaigtha 1332 [Bengali era], pp. 263, 266. 

#4 Of, Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (London, 1906), vol. i, p. 306, *156 [4 System of Synthe- 
tie Philosophy, vol. vil, 

85 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annale of Rural Bengal, p. 187; cf. Encytlopmdia Britannica, vol, xxiv, p. 188. 

eo (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annale of Rural Bengal, p. 188 f. 

7 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 162 {. 

88 Encyclopedia Britannica,:* vol. xxiv, p. 188. Herbert Spencer (Principles of Sociology, i, 202, "112 
quoting Hunter) says that they are placed in the current to be conveyed to the far-off eastern land from 
which their ancestors came. And comments (ibid.) that it is “an ayowed purpose which, in adjacent 
regions, dictates the placing of the entire body in the «tream.” 

80 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 153. 

90 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Rengal, p. 154. 

61 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 183. 
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Orék-bongd is the god of the hearth, and Abge-bongd, the secret god."! These gods are 
worshipped with unknown rites—zites which are scrupulously concealed from all stranger: 
So “ strict is the secrecy that one brother does not know what the other b 
ships, and the least allusion to the subject brings a suspicious cloud upon the mountaineer’s 
brow, or sends him abruptly at the top of his speed to the forest.""" The only person to 
whom a Santé] would reveal the name of his Ordt-bongd and his Abge-bongd is his eldest son, 
and men are particularly careful not to reveal the names of these gods to their womenfolk, 
lest they acquire an abnormal power by being in possession of these holy names. During the 
sacrifices offered to Orik-bongd the whole family—men, women and children—takes part in 
them, but men alone are allowed to touch the food offered to Abge-bongd. These sacrifices 
take place once a year.*4 In addition to the family gods, the Santils worship the ghosta 
of their ancestors,"* especially during the Sohrdi festival. 

The Santals believe in an external soul. They tell how a man fell asleep, and growing 
very thirsty, his soul, in the form of a lizard, left his body and entered a pitcher of water to 
drink. Just then the owner of the pitcher happened to cover it; s0 that the soul could not 
return to the body, and the man died. While his friends were preparing to burn the body 
someone uncovered the pitcher to get water. The lizard thus escaped and returned to the 
body, which immediately revived ; so the man rose up and asked his friends why they were 
weeping. They told him they thonght he was dead and were about to burn his body. He 
said he had been down a well to get water, but had found it hard to get out, and had just 
returned.“6 But, although they believe in a soul, they seem to have no definite conception 
of a future life. At most there is a vague idea of a life after death, where the spirits of the 
dead are engaged in the ceaseless toil of grinding the bones of past generations into a dust 
from which the gods may recreate children.” They believe also in disembodied spirits, 
who flit among the fields where they once tilled, and otherwise haunt the places where, 
during their life, they lived and laboured, These spirits too are mostly of an evil nature, 
and need to be pacified. 

The Santals seem to have venerated the wild beasts of the forest at a no very remote 
antiquity. Even down to our own times one of the most solemn forms of oath among them 
is sworn on a tiger-skin."* Besides the deities and spirita mentioned in the foregoing 
they have a multitude of other demons, all of which need to be appeased.” The Abgi are 
anthropophagous ghouls ; the Pargana-bongés are tutelary deities of the ancient deserted 
villages, roaming about the country till the time when they are fortunate enough to find 4 
cave or a tree to dwellin. Then there are river-<lemons or Déd-bongd, well-demons or Déddi- 
bongd, tank-demons or Pékri-bongi, mountain-demons or Buru-bongd, forest-demons or 
Biri-bongd, and so forth.1°° To sum up, then, we see that Santi religion is a mixture of 
mythology and nature-worship. 









Higher 





$3 B. Bonnerjoa, L' Ethnologie du Bengale, p. 22, quoting (Bir) H. H. Risley. Poonle af Fcac a cca 
(Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Pid Bevigal, iy oe ) H. Risley, People of India,’ p- 447. 
o4 B. Bonnerjon, for, cif, 
#5 Cf, (fir) W. W. Hunter, Annales of Rural Rengal, pp. IR? : B pisdia' Rvilénibles 19-wed sveg! 
p- 188, neyels . 1. ' 
M8 The Indian Antiquary, vii (1878), p. 273; A, Bastian, Volkeratidimme am Brahm ene 
(Sir) J. CG. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 48, Cl. Panjah Notes anil Que Bessey rain fata ; 
9? Encyclopedia Fritannira,™ yol, xxiv, p. 188. pathy PS , 
i Shie, oO Jig. 
100 (Sir) W. W. Hunter, Annale of Rural Bengal, p, 194, 
N. B.—On p. 89, line 10, from bottom, in the quotation from Sir James G, Frater, the word “ 5 a 
shonld he” asking "; line 5," naik " should be “ naild : and “ anb-clan " FER Re i ey 2 
the way through in the quotation, On p. 0), note’? * Brreeen " should be « Babvaiin:s lan "* «ll 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 
Hy Peor. JARL CHARPENTIER, Pu.D., Ursata. 
(Continued from page 80.) 

From ii, 39, on there begins the real Bhagavadgita, the lecture delivered by Krsna to 
Arjuna. This lecture at certain places is broken by a question or a mild retort from Arjuna, 
which thus gives the whole the exterior shape of an Upanisad, a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil. The verses attributed to Arjuna are, however, with the exception of canto xi, 
remarkably few (viz., ii, 54; iii, 1—2. 36; iv, 4; v, 1: vi, 33—34. 3i—39 ; viii, 1—2;: x, 
12—18 ; xi, 1—t. 15—31. 36—46. 51; xii, 1; xiv, 21; xvii, 1: xviii, 1. 73). And it is eer- 
tainly remarkable that while cantos ii, 39—x, contain twenty verses spoken by Arjuna, 
there are only five such verses to be found in cantos xii—xviii. Canto xi stands by itself 
in quite a separate category ; for, out of its fifty-five verses no less than thirty-three belong 
to Arjuna. This same canto also totally differs from the others, because no leas than thirty- 
six of its fifty-five verses are in (rigtwhh ; while otherwise in the whole poem there are no more 
than altogether twenty verses composed in a metre other than the common «loky,50 

We may first of all fix upon one fact which seems perfectly obvious, viz., that the eleventh 
canto is quite unlike the other parts of the poem. Exactly three-fifths of it are spoken by 
Arjuna, who is otherwise throughout the Gitaé*' mainly a silent listener to the wisdom preached 
by Krsna. And more than three-fifths ($6 out of 55) of its verses are composed in fristubl, 
a metre which seems otherwise to have been almost wholly foreign to the Gitaé.§2 It seems 
to me, therefore, probable that we have in the main part of canto xi, especially in the trigtubh, 
verses 15—50, the remnants of an old Bhagavata hymn on the revelation of Krsna as the 
Universal God to Arjuna. This hymn was taken up by the poet who composed the earlier 
part of the Bhagavadgita ; and in a very clever way he affixed it to the end of his porm—to 
this topic we shall revert prezently. Whether he recomposed the introductory stanzas into 
the éloka metre, or whether thoee verses be his own composition is certainly a problem 
that must remain unsolved. 

There is, however, scarcely any doubt that the last verses (§1—55) of the present canto xi 
are a later addition. Compared with the preceding lofty, nay even sublime, inigtubhs, they 
are incredibly flat and nonsensical. I Jay no great weight upon the fact that in v. 51 Arjuna 
addresses Krena by the name Jandrdana, though after his preceding devotional language, 
this is somewhat disrespectful.** But his words here are wholly unnecessary, and the ex- 
pression ripam. ... saumyom is apparently coined on sawmyrvapuh in v.50. The v. 53: 

niham vedair na tapas na dainena na cejyayi | 
éalya evamvidho dragtum dretavin asi maim yatha | 

60 "Those verses are i, 26; ii, 5-8. 20.22. 29. 70 ; viii, 9-11. 28 ; ix, 20-21 ; xv, 25. 15, Of theas, I 20 le 
not very different from Aaph. Up.,2, 13; ii, 22, somewhat clowely agroes with View vam ti 20, GO: ii, 29. ie posal 
bly related to Kah. Up, 2, 774i, 70, ig Viewuernrt’, 72,7; vill, 0, haw apparent parallels in the Upanisads, 
ote. (cp. Haas, f.c., xbii, 41); vill, 11, @ closely related with Aayh Up., 2,15: ow ix, 2l ep. Hoos, Lec., xiii, 
42; xv, 2 £, are verses with strong connections in the Upanigadic literature, Ten of oleven of these verses 
consequently are quotations from older literature—from which the Upanigads and the Viepuamrti may also 
have borrowed—though they have probably been more or less altered by the redactors of the Git. ‘The 
verses i, 26 and ii, 5-8, belong to the old epic text. Thus there only remain verses viii, 10, 28, ix, 90 and 
xv, 15, which to me all look uncommonly like some sort of quotations, though, unfortunately, I am not able 
totracethem. It appears as if the frigfubie did not originally belong to the didactic poem which we now 
call i wilh he excoption, of course, of cantoa i and il, 1-11, 31-38, which, according to the aUugrestions 
put forth above, do not belong to the real Gita. | E 

$3 The present writer has proved (op. ZDMG., Ixwi, 44 a7. ; Die Suparnasage, p. 204 ay.) with examples 
frou tho Rig Veda, the Jétakas, the Mahabharata, eto,, that originally dialogues were nearly always compos- 
ed in tristubh. The epic dialogues, which are mainly in #oba, show a later literary development. 

$8 To this I shall refer presently, 
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is ee A deteriorated repetition of v. 45 : 


na vedayajiadhyayanair na ddnair j ye 
na ca kriyibhir na tapobhir ugraih — | 4 
evamrapah éakya cham nrloke 


drastum (vad anyena kurupravira i 
The verses 54—oo — bhakti, like so many other stanzas of the Gitd, and are not : . 
necessary here ; besides v. 
natkarmalkrn Salelvaiee madbhaktah sangavarjilah | 
nirvairsh sarcabhitese yah ea mam eh Pandava | 
ia strongly reminiscent of ix, o4: 
manmana bhava madbhakto madyaji mam namaskuru | 
mam evaisyasi yuktvaivam dlmdnam malpariyanah | 
and also of other passages within the Gita. 
There are, however, a few verses at the very end of the present text which must, according 
to my opinion, have once followed immediately upon xi, 50, wiz., xviii, 74—78 : 
Samjaya wvica | 
ity cham Vaeudevasya Parthasya ca mahatmanal — | 
samvadam imam aérausam adbhutam romahareanam || 74 |) 
V yasaprasidac chrulavan elad quiyam aham param | 
pega yogesvardl Kregat sikudl hathayatah svayam || 75 | 
rijan sameamrlya samsmrlya sameddam imam adbhulam — | 
Keéavarjunayok punyam hreyame ca muhur muhuh || 76 | 
lac co samsmrtys samamrtya ripam atyadbhulam Hareh | 
vismayo me mahdn rajan hrydms ca punah puna) | 77 | 
yatra yogesvarah Krmo yatra Partho dhanurdharah | 
laire srir vijayo bhitir dhruva nitir matir mama || 78 | 
Only here and in xi, 4. 9 (mahdyogesvara) is Krsna called yogesvara, ‘ Lord of magic powers * ; 
and only in canto xi, where he reveals himself to Arjuna as the Universal and terrible God, 
is there any reason for him being thus styled. And verse 77: fac ca samemrlya ene 
ripam atyadbhulam Hareh, etc., expressly tells us that Samjaya is still under the impre 
of the bewildering and horrible sight revealed to him as well as to Arjuna, as told cin cutbil a ee 
So far we have thus found that the Bhagavadgita in its present state consists of a smaller 
part that belonged to the original epic text and is represented by cantos i and ii, 1—I1, 
31—38, and a latger part which—not to mention the interpolated verses ii, 12—30—runs 
from ii, 39 to xi, 50. The verses xi, 51— 55 are of a later date, while xviii, 74—78, apparently 
at one time followed immediately after xi, 50. The verses xi, 15—50 are most probably the 
remnants of an old Bhigavata hymn which was taken over by the author of ii, 39—x, and 
put in a fitting place at the end of his poem, to which it formed a most impressive 
final piece. 





Though it has not yet been specially emphasized, it is fairly obvious from what has 
already been said that I consider the older Ghagavadgita to,kiave ended with xi, 50—xviii, 
74—73, and the remnant of the present text to be a later addition. For such o conelusion, 
though I have arrived at it sim ply by repeated study of the text iteclf, [can claim the assist- 
ance of the very highest authority. For, we are instantly reminded of the fact that Hum- 
boldt about a century ago laid it down as his own opinion that the Bhagavadgiti probably 
at one time ended with canto xi. To this older Gita he wanted to add the verses xviii, 
63—78, which he conaidered to be old and original. 


gi TP ahonld also: dearth it proba ble that Arjuna is in v. ‘78 called dhanurdharn boenuse the poet who wrote 
that verse had in his mind the Dhonahjayem.... borage dieadhdripan of Mik, vi, 2503, 0 verse that 
was to follow immediately after this one. ’ 
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In this suggestion Humboldt, according to my humble opinion, was quite right, even 
though I personally differ from him in some less important details. His arguments are per- 
haps somewhat subjective and no longer quite valid. But there is not the slightest doubt 
that after canto xi there is the most marked and important division in the present text. 

Of reasons for regarding cantos xii—xviii, 73, as an addition of later date, the work of 
an entirely differeftt author, there is a sufficient number. First of all these cantos are not 
wanted, aa with canto xi, the sublime hymn®* on the revelation of the Universal God, the 
real Gité has come to a most fitting end. The question of Arjuna in xii, 1: 

evam salatayukld ye bhaktas tudm paryupdasate | 

ye capy akaram avyaiiam tesim ke yogavitlamah |) 1 | 
is wholly unnecessary and stands in no relation whatsoever to the preceding parts of the 
Gité, except to xi, 55, And it seems probable that the poetaster who put together the 
tedious and—save a very few passages—most trivial cantos xii—xvili waa also the author of 
xi, 51—55, verses, which we have already rejected as not belonging to the original Gita, 
What this later author did was consequently that he took away the five final verses of the 
older text (now xviii, 74—78) and relegated them to the end of his own creation. In their 
place he put five other verses (xi, 51—55) of his own composition, meaning to bridge the 
gap between the older poem and his own inferior work. The introduction to the latter is 
formed by the question in verse xii, 1, which is one of the five out of the 231 stanzas of 
cantos xii— xviii that are put into the mouth of Arjuna. 

Someone will perhaps raise the objection that in style and in choice of words there is 
no marked difference at all between cantos ii—xi and xii—xviii. Such an objection is, of 
course, of very limited value, as it was not impossible for a later author to ape the special 
style of his predecessor ; and besides—apart from a sort of quasi-philosophical jargon— 
there is not much in the whole of the Gita to separate its trend of style from the general one 
of the Great Epic. 

Professor Rajwade some years ago published a paper on the grammar of the Gita,™* 
where he strongly censured a number of faults and mistakes, clumsy expressions, etc., which 
anyhow tend to show that the author or authors of this text at any rate did not side with 
the school of Piyini. Such, I take it, is more or less the case with all the epic poets ; and 
as far as [ am able to gather from Professor Rajwade’s paper, there is no marked difference 
from this point of view between the earlier and later parte of the Gitias Lsee them. Slight 
differences, however, seem to exist in the vocabularies used by the suggested authors of 
cantos ii—xi and xii—xXVill. 

Thus it is undeniable that the word Ayefra-in a philosophical senge®? is only used by 
the author of canto xiii, with whom it seems to have been a favourite word, as it occur 
(together with Apetrin- and kvetrajiia-) in no lees than eight verses out of thirty-three, Now, 
there can, as far as I am aware, be found no passage in the literature where ksefra- occurs 
in this sense which is decidedly older than the Gita; and there is no dowbt whatsoever that 
keetra, ‘ body,” and Avetrajia, ‘soul,’ are both late words which belong to the systematic 
terminology of the Simkhya-Yoga.** The special Simkhya term guna- occurs—together 
with derivatives like fraigunya-, ete.—altogether ten times in cantos ii, iii, iv and vii, while 
we meet with it in more than fwenty passages in canto xiii f, Again, out of the names of 

66 T have ee: mentioned above (ep. p. 47) that I can in nowise share tho judgment of Professor 
Winternits, VOJ., xxi, 104 f., on canto xi. Oldenberg, iLe., p. 391, nm. 1, quite correctly speaks of the 

* wandervoll astisoaiahee és. xi.” 

6° Bhandarkar Comm, Volume, p. 325 f. 

4? The turukgetra and dharmakyetra of i, 1, do not, of course, fall within the scope of this remark. 

68 Cp. also Garbe, Simbkhya Philosophie, 2nd ed., pp. 267, 355. In this connection I should like to draw 
nttention to Kumdrasantiava, 6, 77: yogine yom vicinwanti keetrabhyantaravarttinam ; for yoginah can here 
only mean the votaries of the Yoga system. And Kilidiisa’s date is, according to my firm opinion, that 
of Skandagupta. 

Ps 
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the thive guns the derivatives Limden-, nipred- and sdilvike- are all found in vii, 12, and 
besides, rajas- occurs in ili, 37, in its strietly. philosophical sense + but otherwise this use of 
the wortls fames-, rajas-, and sativa: is limited to the cantos xii—xviii* On the other hand, 
préga- occurs in xv, 14 and xviii, 33, while otherwise it is only found within the earlier part 
of the text. Likewise mdyi, even in its later sense a worl of Vedic origin, is met with in 
four verses in cantos iv and vii, while later on it oceurs only in xviii, GI! Finally nireapa- 
occurs only in vi, 15, and the compound érahmanirvdixea- in ii, 72 and v, 24, 25—26 %; and 
svarga- occurs only mii, 42, 37, 43 and ix, 21, together with the derivative asvargya- in ii, 
2.81 It may be remarked that the word /rahmaloka- does not occur within the Gité, which 
scems to me strongly to confirm the suggestion of M. Preyluski concerning the original ee . 
tity between this word and swerga. 
Slight as are these discrepancies between the vocabularies of cantos ii—xi and <i— 
xviii, they are not entirely without importance. ) 
There seems to me to exiet another fact which has perhaps been slightly overlooked, 
but which also points to a certain discrepancy existing between what I venture to call the 
earlier and. later parts of the present Bhagavadgita., | 
In i, 21 ¢-d, Arjuna speaks thus to Krsna : 
sennyor ubhayor madhye ratham sthipaya me'cyuta | 
The reading me'cyuta, whatever be the text of manuscripts available at the present date, 
must be false ; for this verse belongs to the original epic text, and to its authors Krypasis: 
not Acyuta, the Supreme God Visnu.*? But the same word occurs also within the last lines 
of the Gita, viz., in xviii, 73 - 
nasto mohah smrtir labdhd teatprasdddin mayéaeyuta | 
athilo'emi gatasamdehah korisye vacanam lave | 
And it is easily anderstandable that from here the final redactor of the Gita transposed it 
toi, 21 ; for then Arjuna would be made to address the Supreme Being as Acyuta the first 
and the last time that he speaks to him within the Giti.¢4 | 
After these somewhat digressive remarks, let us follow, throughout the poem, the way 
in which Arjuna addresses his friend, in whom after some considerable time he is tauplit, 
to behold the Supreme God. We shall then come upon the following list: | 
i, 28: Area; 32: Areua, Govinda; 35: Madhusidana + 36: .Jandrdana : 87+ 
iWddhava : oo: Jandrdana 4: Arena, Varaneya ; 44: Jandrdana, 





ae age fe 


ii, Madhusiidana, Arisidana ; 54: Kéedara. 
iii, Jandrdana, Kesava ; 30: Vareveya, 


1: 
iv, 4: bhavdn, tram, 
1: Arena. 





6? Tdmas. in viii, 9, simply means ‘darkness’; nor in it in x, 11, weed in its puraly plilosa pones, 
In vi, 27, the epithet éania-rajas- moans ‘free from possion* (rmjas=niga-), Finally, aalied indie 45 and 
x, 30, is not used ne a philosophical term, und in x, 4), it simply rca * | wing.’ . 4 

10 On brahma-nircing and the ideas conpoctod with it, op. Senurt, Album Kern, 1. 104: Garcho r ney 
onigifa, p. 65; Profecor Steberboteky, Jihe Conception of Huddhist Nireiya, p. 4, 0.) eae Paki Seangpaa - 3 
Concils de Rajagrha, p- 367, 0.1. Tf svarga ts long identical with brahmaloka, ‘the world i F | hs +t rae 
Prezyluaki, ic., p. $65), then it ssems clear that brakmaniredpe, means simply “tho finsl-calm in brakman ’: 
I venture to think that it is coined on Buddhist Nirvina and is meant to prove that that stion ie 
nothing but a sectarian melamorphosia of bradenean, 4 : fear vs 

61:Cp: also the old-fashioned 'erargati- in ix, 20. Boohtlingk, Ber. d. Sachs. (ea d. Wiee., 1807, py, 
conjectured eran, instead of sargo, in v. 109 ; however, vil, 27, seems to me to prove that aang should ua . : je: | 
ed. On the importance of srarga in the inscriptions of Adoln, cp, Sonart, Inacriptians de Piyadasi i gee ¢ Fai 

62 Aryuta os o nome of Visgu-Krge, of coure, means tho one whe docs not fall (eyut-) Let te be 
not subject to the laws of metempaychosis. ‘ipa 

(3 Where the original text may have run somewhat like this: #. ou. m, rathay sthipays  edews (or ; 
04 Acyuta also oocurs in xi, 42, which, however, is of no special importance in this connection: bia 
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vi, 33 : Mathadianass 34, o7: Kreps: 35 : ‘nahabaho ; ao): Kin. 
villi, 1: purusoliame ; 2: Modhusiidana. 
-ox, 12; bhavin; 14: Kesava, bhagavan ; ; 15: purusoliama, bhiilabluivana, bhitesa, 
devadcva, jagatpate ; 17: yogin, bhagavan ; 18: Jandrdana, 
xi, 2: kamalapattraksa ; 3: paramesvara, purugoliama ; 4: yogesvaray 15: dene 
16: visvesvara, visveriina ; 23: mahdbiho ; 24 > Vigne ; 25: devesa, jaganni- 
wisa s 30: Vigan: 81: devarara ; 36; Hrgikesa ; 37: omahdiman, anana, 


devesa, jagannivdse ; 38 :anantfaripa ;40 :sarva ;42: Acyula } 44 :deva ; 45 
deve, devesa, jaganninias ; 40: sahasrabdtho, videamirtle ; G1: Jandrdana, 


xiv, 21: prabho, 
xvii, 1: Argua. 


xviii, 1: 
KVili, 7a: 


mahabahe, Arsikesa, Aesiniaidana, 
Acyuia, 





Tt will be seen from this list that—apart from the Acyula in i, 21—which I have rejected 
above—there is in the allocutions of Arjuna no hint of the supremely divine nature of Krsna 
until we arrive at the purugottama in viii, 1.6° And it is only in the cantos x and xi that 
Arjuna raises himself to a language of the purest blakt by using epithets like derdeva, vis- 
vesvara, Visno, etc.84 There is not the slightest doubt that this rising scale has been con- 
scientiously aimed at by the author of the earlier Bhagavadgita." 

After listening to this devotional exaltation it is with a certain feeling of astonishment 
that in xvii, 1, we meet again with the simple allocution Argna. And our astonishment will 
he considerably increased if with this last-mentioned verse we compare xi, 41—42 ; 

sakheli maled prasabham yad ullam 

he Krena he Yddava he sakheti ** 

ajanatd mahiminam tavedam 

mayt pramadat pranayena vapr || dl || 

yac civahdsdrtham asatkyto 'si 

eho "thavapy Aciyuta lat samaksam 

lat kefimaye team aham aprameyam || 42 | 
Here Arjuna expressively apologizes for having, because of not knowing his greatness, od- 
dressed. the Supreme God as * Krsna,’ * Yiidava’ or ‘ comrade *; which is, of course, dis- 


courteous and inadmissible.“ When, after that, the author of xvii, 1, makes him again 


talk to the Supreme Being as ‘ Krana’, this can only be explained by assuming that he had 
for the moment forgotten this passage in the work of his predecessor. To suggest that 





the very same author should have committed, within such a limited space, such a blunder 


is scareely admissible, 
(To be continued.) 





Krona in viii, 4, pays a corresponding compliment by styling Arjuna dedabhpidm vars. 

68 There ia a still longer list of such superlative epithets in the Vispisenpti, i, 40 1. 

“7 There is something like this found in the wae of the Buddha's epithets in the Puddiecorita and the 
Saundarananda, ep. Mr. Johnston, JRAS., 1920, p. 538° 

65 Om this incorrect form cp. Schlegel-Lassen, Le., p. xxx, n.; Professor KRajwado, Le, p. 327. Lassen 
probably is right in looking upon it as being »-senselesa repetition of the previous correct salheti. 

00 The situation undoubtedly reminda us of the Mahdeagge, i, 6, 12, where Buddha speaks ‘thus to the 
patcavaggiyd bhikkAd : m4 Bhikkhave tathdgatam ndmena co dvusonbiena co eomvedecaratha arahowm Miabkhare 
fathvigafo sammdsany buddha, 
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RUSTAMJi MANAK: A NOTABLE PARSI BROKER. 
Br HARIHAR DAS, B.Lrrt. (Oxox.), F.B.TMtst.5. 


Taz life-story of this famous Parsi is of great interest to all students of the history 
of the East India Company, and especially to those who are tracing the genealogy of the great 
families of merchant princes and others both in Caleutta and in Bombay. The fortunea 
of some of their ancestors were made in the service of that Company, and their descendanta 
are enjoying to-day the fruits of the achievements of their forefathers. The subject 
of this article, Rustamji Minak, born in 1660, was one of those who made a forturie in that 
service during the seventeenth century, and is the founder of one of the best known Pérsi 
families of our day in Bombay, We are not acquainted with the early history of Rus- 
tamji's family, but Mr. Henry Grose mentioned in his hook, A Voyage fo the East Indies, 
that the family was descended “ from those kings of Persia, whose dynasty was destroy- 
od by the Mahometan invasion.” His descendants are still distinguished for their opulence 
and philanthropy, amongst them being Mr. K. J. Sett, one of the largest land-owners in the 
city of Bombay and a member of the Parsi Panchiyat; and Sir Phiroz Settna, a member of 
the Council of State. Thore are occasional references to Rustamji in Bruce’s Annals, 
Hedge's Diary, Sir George Forrest's Selections from the Records in the Bombay Secretarial, as 
well as in other works, Mr, 8. H, Hodivala delivered an interesting lecture in April, 1927, at 
the Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, on the True History of Rustam Méanak. His paper 
was chiefly based on the above authorities and on private information. Mr. Hodivala has 
done a distinct service by pointing out inaccuracies with regacd to certain facts and tradi- 
tions associated with Rustamiji. 


The object of the present article is to give a short account of the prominent part played 
by Rustamji as broker to the New English East India Company, and interpreter to the Em- 
baasy of Sir William Norris to Aurangzeb. It has been compiled from records, not hitherto 
published, which are preserved at the India Office. These include Rustamji’s Diary and the 
letters written by him during the time he was connected with the Embassy. The Journals 
of Sir William Norris contained references to Rustamji, which have already been inserted by 
the writer in his articles on the Embassy published in various journals, Before further de- 
scribing Rustamji’s connection with the Embassy, it may be mentioned that he amassed a 
large fortune in the Company's service and in private enterprises, He founded the suburb 
at Surat which still bears his name, Rustampura. His philanthropic spirit prompted him to 
devote a large portion of his money to charitable objects, and his descendants are continuing 
to emulate the generosity of their great ancestor. 


Rustamji was appointed broker to the New English East India Company by Sir Nicholas 
Waite a few months before the arrival of Sir William Norris at Surat in December, 1700, 
He enjoyed the entire confidence of the President for several years. It was customary at 
that time that any one receiving an Appointment should make a present to the official 
to whom he owed his new office. Whon, therefore, Rustamji was made chief broker, he pre- 
sented Sir Nicholas Waite with the sum of Rs. 20,000, which was unanimously accepted by 
tho President and his Council. In reporting to the Court of Directors, they wrote that the 
money would be “applied toward defraying the charge of building lodgings for your ser. 
vants, with warehouses and other conveniences, woh charge, our house adjoining to the Wall 
and one of the city gates upon the river will in few years after have our Phirmanund dissipate 
said Expence in cartage eto., beside the great security it will be upon any revolution in this 
Goverm' when have the comand of such a gate."! It may eaaily be concluded that, 
ns Rustamji was able to pay so large a sum on receiving his appointment, the emoluments 
attached to his post as well as sums derived from other so , 


i Seo No. 7032 0. 0, i—] ; No. 1223, 0. 0, $8—]], 


urces must have been very great, 
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There was no dearth of candidates for that post, and many competitors were prepared to 
pay even larger sums if by any means they could have superseded him. His position waz, 
therefore, at first one of considerable difficulty ; but, being in the good graces of Sir Nicholas 
Waite, he was able to withstand his enemies. In a letter written to the Court of Directors 
on the 30th November, 1700, Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council wrote -—" The Old Com- 
pany’s servants used many artifices for turning ont of our present Broker being the first of 
the Parsee caste that hath at any time been in such publick employment which being in 
prejudice to all the Baman caste the Old and Chief managers of all business here hath occa- 
sioned a storme of envy from the last, and all those that may propose an advantage for their 
introduction when in our consciences believe it is your interest for us to suport him, when 
your honr®- may be assured that we shall certainly have advice of the least ill act he can 
contrive in your prejudice, and ‘tis notorious to all the city that he is the best master of bust- 
ness with the Governmt which could never have been carried with that secresy and expedi- 
(ion had a Baman heen our Broker w" cast being so exasperated have by Vittull Parrack 
the Old Compa* late Broker (of whom wrote your honr by the Norris) offered Sir 
Nicholas Waite one hundred thonsand rupees to be Broker. Then by the Brother of the 
Dutch Broker seaventy thousand rupees worth of diamonds in hand and thirty thousand 
rupees when so declared w*"- if the Consul had accepted, tho an estate for any reasonable man 
your settlem' had by that interest purchased by the Old Factory been w'" the Embassy 
totally over throwne which virtue not blinded with Gold or pretious stones can't believe that 
your honr®- will pass without cognizance for encouragement of such as are faithful and do well 
when have not rect: anything but what hath been brought to your credit, as a horse the 
Harcarra since the Norris sailed gave the President valued at Rs. 500 and 4 p: attlasses andl 
3 p. of Allejahs valued at Rs. 70 rec: from Abdul Goffore who was with Mirza Zaid our 
Landlord two of the Principall Merch" of this city presented upon your honors account 
in cloth ete. to the value of ——rups they being our friends and by whose interest have gained 
us the favour of the great Codgee [KAzi] and Mufty of the King and others at Court and the 
merchants and others of this city... .. ee 

After Sir William Norris’ arrival at Surat in December, 1700, Rustamji Minak was 
authorised to inform the local Mughal Governor and the other officials that by virtue 
of his authority the Ambassador had ordered the flag which Sir John Gayer had caused 
to be hoisted on board the Tavistock to be hauled down’. Rustamji was commissioned by 
Sir Nicholas Waite to make all the preliminary arrangements connected with the Ambassa- 
dor’s landing, and he lost no time in visiting the latter in company with his chief, This pro- 
ceeding greatly alarmed the servants of the Old Company who feared that, if Sir Nicholas 
followed implicitly the advise of Rustamji, it would “cause new troubles in some kind or 
other.’ Shortly afterwards at a Council held at the Ambassador's Camp on January 3, 1700, 
the President and Council recommended their Chief broker Rustamjt as a faithful interpreter 
to attend his Excellency to the Mughal Court till the farméan should have been obtained for 
the Presidency of Surat. Accordingly Rustamji accompanied Sir William Norris on his 
journey to the Mughal Court and was entrusted with a large sum of money for the necessary 
expenses. He was especially commissioned to superintend the Indian members of the reti- 
nue: but from the very beginning it appeared that the Ambassador was not favourably 
impreased by the manner in which Rustam)i performed his work. His dissatisfaction is 
shown by the following extract from a letter written by Sir William Norris to Sir Nicholas 
Waite on February 19, 1700-1 :—“ I refer you to my brother's letter for account of all tran- 
sactions in our march and in relation to ye behaviour of our Indian retinue, over which I 
have all along givén Rustum the authority, but really he has not courage to exeoute, but 
suffers ye least of them to dispute his commands, and after he has given them am often 























= See No. 7222, 0. C. 60—LL | 9 Swrat Factory Records, vol. 90. 
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obliged to force ve Eddies to see them exeonted, suffering no ‘Englishmen wh tsoover, 
lermeddle or be concerned with them,’ — ' wore i 


On the other hand it was evident that Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council enterta 

























very high opinion of Rustamji's ability and integrity. They still considered him to be the 
most suitable person to assist the Ambassador in the negotiations with the Mughfl’s ministers. 
This view was fully expressed in a letter to the Court of Directors dated March 6, 7700-1 :—_ | 
‘ The Ambassador being upon his journey strongly guarded and we furnished with what were ' * 
most acceptable to such whose corrupt natures adore the God of this earth, and accompanied al 

with our Chief Broker Rustumjec faithful to your intrest well acquainted wi, ye misterious b 
intreagues of these people and capable to prevent the impolice and chargable projections — 
of our hot brethren extorted this permission having no other in view that could repose so 
great a trust and beleiving in our conscience had been wanting in our duty*if not complied 
with his Exey’s desire to keep him until our Phirmaund granted is past ye seal and another 
provided in his room and hope that your affairs will not be much prejudiced by his absence 
being all the Mowntajues cargoe except peper drugs and coffee and most of what intended 
for the Rooke contracted for before the Rains tho he complains it will be considerably to his - 
disadvantag2 refusing any gratuity from his Exoy referring himself to your hon = 
from whom probably he may expect a medal and chain and some uncommon curiosity to 
be delivered if find him not staind in his stedfastness to your interest," 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME ADDITIONS TO THE LALLA-VAKY ANTI. 

(The Wise Sayings of Lal Ded.) 
By Panpir ANAND KOUL, Srinacan, Kasuain. 
THE ages, it has been truly said, are mirrored in their old songs and sayings. In this 
age of spiritual rebirth, which is characterized by an insatiable thirst for higher knowledge, 
there cannot be an object of more intense desire than to gaze upon the matchless and elo- 
quent forms of classical antiquity. The philosophical and poetical works of genius of every 
age and clime, hitherto hidden treasures, should, therefore, be recovered and made accessible 
to all by translation. | ry: 


Lallishwari or Lal Ded is among the most venorable characters of moral antiquity and 
is the heroine of ancient popular religious enlture in Kashmir, Her precious sayings+pro Viens 
ductions of divine inspiration—have rooted themselves in the popular mind and are resound- 
ing and vibrating many-toned within them. There reign in them both power and fulness 
of genius. She penetrated more deeply than onlinary mortals into the myste ries of t aibnie 
Her mind could well be compared to a mirror in whose depths was reflected the * theology.: 
humanity. She lashed vice and extolled virtue, and her sayings are anim paras story of 
with the moat chaste metaphors, whose conception and composition are very tee CC Tet. 
and sublime, conveying vivid moral truths that can never he read Withoud intern ‘nahin 
tion, By the arrangement of her words her ideas aro artfully disclosed and intern : Facer 
fully picturesque. Thea? unique effusions of real inspindtion scnicn re i view uti. 
the heart and elevate the mind. In short, they are a gift immeasurabl te si melt 
world and to all nations, ¥ Precious, to the 


_ In thelife-sketch of this prophetess, published in the Fadian Antiquary of ° + 
December 1921, I stated that I had been fortunate enough to collect ssembee 6 Gt a 
in addition to those already published by Sir George Grierson and Dr. Lionel D, Barnett. 


‘ See 0. C, 56—IV. 





5 See No. 7478, 0. ©. §6—IV, = calle 
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I have since o teanalated them, and I give toni bolow with the satisfacti on of feeling that theée 
literary jewels are now rescued from falling into the deep, dark and dim ditch of oblivion. 
I, 
Agquruy ratak eiri eéri tara, 
Adah kavah mudo phafak zth.. 
If thou wilt go to the source (of a stream and) cross after feeling the 
feet firmly, 
Then, 0 fool, how shalt thou ever be drowned ¢ 
i 


Aras nerih nah mudur shiray ; 
Nir-viryas nerih nah shirah nde, 
Murkhas prunun chhuy hastia hashun ; 7 
Vaso mili dandas baha teil. “4 
Babrih-langas mushk no morey ; 
Hini-bastih kipir nerih nah cih. 
Manah yud guirahan, pheriy zeray, 
Natah shiilah-tungey neriy keyah. 
Sweet juice cannot be extracted from a plum > 
A eunuch cannot be called a hero, 
To give instruction to a foolish person is to scratch an elephant (he payeth 
no regard to it); 
Whichever ox hath ,become addicted to laginess (he cannot be made 
active). 
A branch of sweet basil shall not loose its odour ; 
Camphor can never come out of a dog's skin. 
Tf thou rememberest (Him) in thy mind, (He) will turn to thee easily ; 
Otherwise what will come out of a jackal's howl? {i.¢., saying prayers 
with the tongue alone, with an absent mind, is as meaningless as a 
jackal's howl). 








He 


Asiy da tay asiy dsau ; 
Asiy dor kari patawal, 
Shivaa sorih nah zyun tah marun ; 
Ravas sorth nah atagat.,. 4 
Only we existed (in the past) and only we shall exist (in the future), 
Only we did ever make excursion in the past. 
Birth and death will not. come to an end for Siva: 
Rising and setting will not come to an end for the oun. 
This saying compares with Bhagavadgita, IT, 12, 
Ne tverdham jétu ndeant na tvam neme janddhipdh | 
Na cawwe na Ohavigyima) sarve vayamatah param || 

The interminable round of birth and death. 

In the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, dated 30th May 1928, it was reported that a 
girl of seven years of age, named Ramkuli, daughter of Pandit Ganga Visnu, a Brahman in the 
village of Shidinagar in the Farrukhibid district of the United Provinces, remembered her 
previous life in a family at a village named Maglabigh, where, she said, she had three sons, 
one having been born shortly before her death. The eldest was named Siyfriim and the 
second Rimevarip, She was.taken to this village and, when approaching it, sho pointed 
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out two houses in the distance, in which, she said, sho had lived during her previous existence. i) 
She confirmed her assertion by identifying her sons there. The girl was then cross-examined. ned | 
She described correctly the alterations and repairs to the house, which had been : effected fie | | 
some years before ; and to other questions put by the villagers she gave correct replies, 
4. 
Avitsdri pothin chhih hau, milli, pardn, 
Yitha tala pardn * Rima" pinjras, 
Gita pardn tah hithé laban ; 
Param Gité tah pardn'chhas. 
O father,"the thoughtless are reading books, 
As a parrot is repeating “| Rama " im the cage. 
(They are)'reading the (Bhagavad) Gitd, having a pretext to do 80, 
[have read‘the (Bhagavad) Gd, and I am still reading it. . 


The other version of this saying is given in No. 27 below. 


op * 


Ayas tih siduy tah gatshah tih siduy ; 
Sidis hul mzh karim kydh t 
Buh tas dsas dgaray viday 
Vidis tah vindis kartém hyith * 
I came straight and I shall aleo return straight. | | 
What can a crooked person do to me, a straightforward person ! 
I was acquainted with Him from the beginning, 
What will He do to me, His acquaintance and a dear one ! 


i. 


Azapi Gayairy hamsah hamsah zapit 
Aham travit swy adah rat. 

Yomi trov aham suh rid panay. 
Buh nah dswn chhuy opadeah. 

Without mentally reciting the géyatri (a verse from the Rig Veda) but reciting it by 
hamsa hameo (which a human being utters 21,600 times unconsciously by breathing during 24 
hours, and which means dfma, i.e., anti avedyim hamaah). 

Hold Him (dtme) after leaving self-love, 
He who left self-love remained himueell. 
Ceasing to be “I” is the right doctrine. 


Ts 


Dachhinia ubraa siyun sinahd, 
Somudras sinahd badit ath, 
Mandia rogiyas weidyul cinaha, 
Mudas zdinim nah pranit kath, 
I might know how to disperse the clouds from the south, 
I might know how to drain away a sea, 
1 might know how to cure a feeble, sick person, 
how to say anything to a stupid person, 
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Damah damah Owkar man parandwum. 
Pinay parin pinay bozan. 
So'ham padas aham golum, 
Teli Lal bok witsas prakishasthan. 
Every moment I taught O.ihir to the mind. 
I was myself reading and myself hearing. 
From so’ham (I am He) I cut off aham {I am), 
Then did I, Lalli, reach the place of illumination, 
9. 





Dish dyas dash dish tilit, 
T'salit taatum shani adah wie. 
Shivay dyithum ahiiyi shdiyi milit, 
Sith tah trth trupimas tah Shiray drdv, 
Sun driv valinih tah mal gau vathit, 
Yeli mth anilah ditumas tiv. 
Katur zan gayas lolah viglit, 
Yeli kathkush teul nishi ran drav. 
Lal buh riizus tli ahehulit, 
Yéli taftas piv bach tas nav. 
I came from my quarter after visiting ten quarters, 
Then T cut and ran through void and wind, 
I found Siva pervading everywhere. 
T closed six (senses) and three (malas or impurities which are the causes 
of the existence of the material world) and even Siva appeared. 
Cold came out of the furnace and dirt was removed, 
When I heated it in fire. 
T got melted by love, like ice 
When the frost thawed and the sun appeared. 
I, Lallé, remained then in peace, 
When I remembered “I” (to be) His name. 
10, 
Grata chhuh pherdn zerey =erey + 
Uhukuy zdnih gratul: tahal. 
Grata yelih pherih tay caryul nerey, 
Ga wali pinay gratabal. 
Slowly, slowly, is the mill turning ; 
The pivot alone knoweth the trick of the mill. 
When the mill will turn, fine (flour) will come out ; 
Wheat (for being ground) will itself reach the mill-yard. 
ll, 
Guras mail piv dmen nijan ; 
Biyan pashan swid kyih dsey } 
Yi fal guras, tay rah Keay tefitan ' 
Brahma Lulis mewah kyih piye ! 
‘The spiritual teacher had an appetite for raw flesh ; 
Of what taste will be other animals (to him) ? 
This being the state of the spiritual teacher, 
What fault lieth with the pupils? 
What fruit is brought forth by the divine tree ! 
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Hochivi hdirinji pttaiv Idin gom : 
. Abak chidin pyom yath rdzdhdney + 

Manzitig bézaras bulfa rust itn gom ; 
Tirtha rost pin gom kus mili 2iney. 

For a wooden bow I have got an arrow of rush grass ; 
For (building) this domed castle T have got a foolish carpenter ; "i 

In the middle of the market I have got « shop without a lock : 
My body has been without (bathing at) a pilgrimage : who will & 

this, O father ? 


13. 


Ha isétia Lavah chiuy lugmaut para mas 4 
Kavoh guy apazis pazynk bront ? 

Diahi fuz vash hurnek parastharmas ; 

Yinah gatshanoh 2° na-maranas bront, 

() mind, why hast thon become intoxicated at another's expense 7 
Why hast thou mistaken true for untrue ¢ 

Thy little understanding hath made thee attached to other's religion ; 
Subdued to coming and going ; to birth and death. 


14. 


Kaliy sal bul gatahan patiliy ; 

Alsiliy salah malah varshan pén, 
- + Miimas tiki tay masah kiy pydliy 

Brahman tah tsriliy ikawatah khén. 

The time is coming when seven generations will sink down to hell, 
When untimely showers of rain and dust will fall, 

When plates of flesh and wine cups ’ 
ae and sweepers will take together. v 


Tsrol (singular of Pariti) is a corruption of Chandél. This class of the people, havir ing 
become Muhammadan converts, were appointed by King Zainu'l-‘Abidin ) (1422-74 A.D.) to ge 
round as spies to the Brihmans’ houses, They now supply lime to the Brahmans for ‘ln 
religious rites and decorate the compound by marking a circu i : 
with lime and turmeric at weddings, eto,, and receive presents from them. 


‘¥ 





15. 


Aamsen nendrih tay kamsan udy ? 
Kameon nish-budhy bhavan ? 
Kamsan lolah nérah dady? 
Kamean sis tay kamsan sun ? 
Kamsen maranas bronth midy 7 
Tim si sds tay sapaniy sun. 
Who are asleep, and who are awake ? 
Who are horn devoid of intellect ! 
Who are fired with the fire of love ? 
Who are ashes and who are gold ? 
Who died before death ? | 
Thoy were ashes and became gold, 









SOME ADDITIONS ‘TO THE LALLA-VARYANI 





16. 

Kuner ay booalk kuni no rozak. 

Kuniran kurnam hanidbir, 
Kunuy dst don hund jang gon. 
If thou hearest of loneliness, thou wilt remain nowhere. 

The loneliness hath turned me into the universe. 
Being alone it became two persons’ quarrel. 

That Formless One went away after shaping me into form. 


VT. 


Kua marih tah kaso méran ? 
¥us Harah Harah trivit gharah gharah barey ; 
Adah sulk marih tay mdran tas. 
Gurah shabdas yus yatsh patah bharey, 
Guyinah wagih rafih leila turges ; 
Indrey ahumril dnand karey. | 
Adah kus marth tay mdran bas ! 
Who will die, and whom will they kill 
Die who will, and killed who will be ! 
One who leaving Siva, Siva, will desire home, home, 
Then he will die, and him will they kill. 
One-who cherisheth love and faith in the Teacher's word, 
Controlleth the horse of mind by the bridle of knowledge, 
With senses subdued he will enjoy peace, 
Then who will die, and whom will they kill! (i#., none), 


Is, " 


Lali mih dapuk loka-bind barany, 
Tavay tsulum manih shenkh. 
Mégh néiwum dg (aod weve, 
Krehnel kos manih ahenkh, 
ly Lali, was told to ory aloud in public; 
By. that alone 1 got rid of doubt from my mine. 


ik 


I bathed during Magh (January-February) and bore the heat of fire (7.#., 


suffered the rigour of both), 
L cast off blackness—the doubt of the mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MEGHADOTA. 
By LILY DEXTER GREENE, PaD. 

Ix a perusal of the Sanskrit poems and dramas, we find wonderful descriptions of natural 
scenery, These are used in such a way as to show real appreciation of material beauty of 
form, richness of colour and freshness of poetic fancy. 

It is my purpose to make a study of Sanskrit Literature, with particular reference to these 
descriptions, and to find out, as far as possible, the names and principal physical aspects of 
the plants mentioned, and to show how the poetic fancy of the Hindu writer uses these 
wonderfully realistic descriptions to embellizh his story, as he weaves his noblest thoughts 
and deepest feelings into a peculiarly variegated pattern. 

These nature descriptions are not in the least prosaic and dull, but with accuracy of 
observation and delicacy of expression, the poet draws pictures that stand out vividly and 
challenge our highest praise. 

First of all, let us consider Kaliddga’s poem, “ The Cloud Messenger,” or, as it is called im 
Sanskrit, Meghadéta. The subject of this poem is a simple one, but rather unique, One of the 
attendants of Kuvera has angered him, and, as a result, is condemned to a period of twelve 
months’ exile from his home. In the lonely sacred forest, he longs to send some message to 
his wife, but as there is no human being to convey it, he calls upon the cloud, one of those 
fleecy masses seen ina tropical sky at the beginning of the monsoon. 

The whole poem is full of beautiful imagery and replete with many references of mytho- 
logical and local value. The Yaksha, who is the central figure, is an inferior divinity, and 
an attendant of Kuvera, the godof wealth, but he remembers, that the first duty of a polite 
suppliant is to offer an oblation, as ifto a guest, orto a fellow deity, The usual 
oblation is called argha (374 = boat) because of ihe boat-shaped vessel in which it is 
offered. It consists of water, milk, points of usa grass, curds, ghi, rice, barley and 
white mustard. 

Various deities are offered special oblations, but here, with true poctic feeling, Kalidésa 
substitutes the fragrant white blossoms of the Kutaya tree, instead of the more prosaic offerings. 
These new-blown buds ore wonderfully fragrant, pure white in colour, and blossom at the 
beginning of the rainy season. This small mountain tree (Wrightia antidysenterica, Roxb., 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall.) grows im various parts of India in elevated regions, and is 
commonly called karaya, kufaja, or kufaye. The seeds and bark of the kujaya are both consi- 
dored very bencticial in certain diseases. | 

Stanza 17— 

As the cloud passes on its way, bearing the message to the wife of the Yaksha, it is told to 
pass eastward, and the reference to ~ Indra’s bow ” means the rainbow— 

“ Thence sailing to the north and veering to the west 
On Amrakfita’s lofty ridges reat.””! 
and in stanza 18, there is a fanciful, but picturesque idea in the words— 
“When o'er the wooded mountain's towering head, 
‘Thy hovering shades like flowing tresses spread.” 

In. stanza 20 the mountain rivulets on the slopes are very realistically portrayed, 

where the Reva (i.e. Narmadi) stream is spoken of in the following passage : 
“ Whose slender streams upon the brown hill’s side, | 

Like painted streaks upon the dusky hide 

Of the tall elephant.” 
One who has travelled in the higher ranges of the HimAlaya mountains during the rainy season 
will fully appreciate the scene where the streams “ through stones and stocks wind slow their 
arduous way. 
—T"This and the subsequent quotations within inverted commas are from H. H. Wilson's transla- 
thon in verse, firat published at Caleutta in 1814, 
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In the poem Rtu-samAdre, Kalidisa refers to 
lines :— 


the iehor of the elephant in the following 


“ Roars the wild elephant inflamed with love, 
And deep the sound reverberates from above, 
His ample front like some rich lotus shows, 
Where sport the bees and fragrant moisture flows.” 
In stanza 22 there is a beautiful touch In— 
“ Reviving nature bounteous shall dispense, 
To cheer thy journey every charm of sense, 
Blossoms with blended green and russet hue, 
And opening buds shall smile upon thy view.” 
The brilliant flowering trees are like unto “ incense that shall rise.’ and the ‘ warbling birds ~ 
with music fill the skies,” as if in praise for the promise of rain to be. 
In stanza 25 we have a very vivid picture of the common pipal tree. 
“Then shall the ancient tree, whose branches wear 
The marks of village reverence and tear, 
Shake through each leaf as birds profanely wrest 
The reverend boughs to form the rising nest.” 
This tree—(Sanskrit =pqey—Ficus religiosa)—is at all times in India sacred to the Hindu 
mind. He calls it devalaru, ‘divine tree *. also devabhavana, ‘ divine habitation *;and ndéga- 
handhu, ‘ friend of snakes,’ because of the belief that the snake deities were especially protected 
by it. In Sanskrit, the names commonly used for it are pippala and asratthe. The latter 
name is thought by some to have been given because its fruit ripens in Asvina. This tree is 
found all over India and is usually planted in every garden, for its dense shade and rapid 
srowth. It is quite bare during the winter months, Owing to the long, slender, petioles, 
the gentlest breeze causes a constant shaking of the leaves, similar to that of the aspen tree 
(Populus tremula). The fruit, which is about the size of a small cherry, is vertically compressed. 
It has medicinal qualities and 1s greedily eaten by birds, but is not fit for food for man. The 
young tender leaves are caten by silk-worms, and a milky, tenacious, juice exudes from any 
break in the bark—this is rich in caoutchouc and is often used to smear the inside of earthen 
vessels, so that they will hold fluids. In all villages inhabited by Hindus, the pipal tree is 
planted and watered and most tenderly cared for. Frequently idols or temples are found 
beneath its sheltering branches, and garlands of flowers and offerings of fruit are placed before 
the idols or hung on the lower limbs. 
In stanza 27 we find a rather naive thought of the Hindu mind, that pleasure or delight 
causes the hairs of the body to stand on end, 
“Next o'er the lesser hills thy flight suspend, 
And growth erect to drooping flowerlets lend, 
While sweeter fragrance breathes from each recess 
Than rich perfumes the hireling wanton’s dress,” 
Or, translated more literally, “ That hill with upright flowers is like the body with its hairs 
on end.” The fragrance of the body here referred to is,due to the abundant use of rich and 
fragrant perfume. 
Stanza 28.—The tenderness and delicacy of the jasmine is acvurately portrayed in 
the following :— 
And raise the feeble jasmine’s languid head, 
Grant for a while thy interposing shroud 
To where those damsels woo the friendly cloud.” 
This probably refers to Jasminum Sambac, Ait., the well-known, single-flowered plant. the 
‘Arabian Jasmine, which blossoms during the hot season, but more profusely, after the rainy 
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for the early blossoms of the wild jasmine, to sell to devout Hindus, to be offerec before shrines 


in the temples, or to be used in decorating their own homes, Itisa common sighit to see these 


flower vendors in the markets. The difficulty of gathering such flowers is vividly portrayed 
in the following lines :— 
‘ As while the garland’s flowery stores they seek, 
The scorching sunbeams singe the tender cheek, 
The ear-hung lotus fades : and vain they chase, 
Fatigued and faint, the drops that dew the face.” 

In stanzas 30, $1 the river Nirvindhyaé is personified as a love-lorn maiden wooing 

the cloud. 
“Who speaks the language amorous maids devise, <iv 
The lore of signs, the eloquence of eyes, 
And seeks with lavish beauty to arrest 
Thy course and woo thee to her bridal breast.” 

The cloud has barely escaped this enticing one, when another river, the Sindhu, appears. 
and now, its sympathy is appealed to, for the Sindhu, diminished by the hot season, is likened 
to the peculiar fashion in which the hair is worn by one whose husband is absent, as though 
{iis river-maid, because of the absence of the cloud, had bound her hair in one long, single 
braid, called mf (rent), to show her sorrow and dejection. The wife does not care 
to oil and adorn her tresses, with dozens of little braids and many jewels and other gay-colour- 
ed ornaments, unless her husband can be there to enjoy all her adornment. M 

In stanzas 32 to 36 the desoription of Avanti is exceptionally clear and beautiful. 

“ Here as the early szephyre waft along, 
In swelling harmony, the woodland song, 


They scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower, a 


That joyful opens to the morning hour ; 


With friendly zeal they sport around the maid, 

Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And ee et 

Here should thy spirit with thy toils decay, 3 / 

Rest from the labours of the wearying way : 

Round every house the flowery fragrance spreads : 

er every floor the painted footstep treads : 

Breathed through cach casement swells the scented air. 

Soft. odours shaken from dishevelled hair.”’ . 

The “ painted footstep " refers to the common custom of staining the soles of the feet 
with merhdi, or henna. This is also applied to the palms of the hands and in the dry, hot 
season is very cooling. Its botanical name is Lawsonia inernia, Roxb, This is ‘a shrub 
much used for low hedges and is readily started from cuttings. Ite freah, tendér lenves are 
crushed and rubbed on the nails, the palms of the hands and the soles of the feot. This 
dyes them a rich, reddish orange colour, which is greatly admired by Indian ladies, and is 
considered, not only very elegant, but very refreshing, The colour remains until it wane 
off. The plant has very small, greenish-yellow flowers, which are strongly pungent and very. 
beautiful. 
Stanga 37.—The female attendants upon the idol are like. bees, whose “ glances gleam 

along the aky.” The piercing gleam of their glance is, in etfeat, like the sting of the bee, and 
the’ coquettish actions of these attendants than such expressive statements of the poet's 
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Stanza 47— 
“To him whose youth in Sira thickets strayed, 
Reared by the nymphs, thy adoration paid,” 
refers to the legend concerning Skanda, or Kértikeya, who is the son of Siva and Parvati. 
He was created to destroy a demon, who by great austerities had acquired too much power 
to suit the gods. Skanda was cast into the flame of Agni, thence transferred to the goddess 
Gangi. After his bieth, he was reared in the midst of thickets of sdéra by the wives of seven 
rishis—these were Inter placed in the skies and are the Pleiades. The reed referred to is 
Saccharum procorum (Sira), Roxb. This growa to be six to sixteen fect high and is related 
to the sugarcane, though it seems to be used chiefly for medicinal purposes and for reed 
pens used in writing the vernacular on paper or on fal-Atis (wooden slates). 
stanza 4t)— 
“ Whose arching brows like graceful creepers glow, 
Whose upturned lashes, to thy loftv way, 
The pearly ball and pupil dark display : 
Saoh contrast as the lovely unda shows 
When the black bee sits pleased amidst her snows.” 

The funda is the beantiful Jasminum pubescens, a small ramous shrub which bears an 
abundance of pure, white, sweet-scented blossoms during the rainy season, or rari, as this 
season is called in Sanskrit. Girlk and women are fond of wearing these blossoms in their 
hair, or as garlands around their necks or wrists. The Sanskrit poets are given to this compa- 
rison of the arched brows of the fair-faced ones to the graceful creepers, and of the lange 
shining black eves, to the honey-bee in the midst of the blossoms. 

Stanza j4— 

* As Siva's bull upon his sacred neck, 
Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck, 
So shall thy shade upon the mountain show, 
Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow." 
The bull ia the animal] sacred to Siva and is supposed to be white, but the dust and “ sable 
apeck "may well be seenin hot, dnsty India, and the dark shadow of the cloud upon the 
eternal snows adds a vivid touch of real Indian mountain scenery. 
Stanga 55— 
“ From writhing boughs should forest flames arise, 
Whose breath the air. . 

In a hot country like India, frequent forest fires break out, and the poet explains this as 
caused by the mutual friction of intertwined branches aided by the blowing of the wind, It 
was a common thought in Vedic literature that the 4ami (Mimosa Suma, Roxb.) and the 
aévattha (Ficus religioaa) branches rubbed together would produce a sacred fire. The Hindus 
are said to kindle the temple fires by rubbing together a dried twig of each of these. 
This may be the case in legend only, as Puriiravas is said to have generated primeval fire in 
this manner. The Mimosa Suma, Roxb. (the Acacia Suma of Buchanan and Hooker) is an 
evergreen tree with remarkably white bark and villous twigs. One of the peculiarities of this 
tree is that the flowers, at first bright-coloured, later turn pure white. In the laws of Manu, 
8—246 and 247, both the asrattha and éomi are mentioned as trees to mark boundaries. 

Stanza 64.—The reference to the “ golden lotus-covered Inke” and “ the dews of 
MAnaza,” no doubt, means the sacred lake MAnasarovara, situated in the very heart of the 
higher ranges of the Himalaya mountains, and stypposed to be the source of the Ganges-river, 
until Mooreroft penetrated to that remote region and disproved that view. The “ heavenly 
trees " of this stanza aro the five inbled varieties of tree in Indra’s heaven, The kalpa tree 
is one of this variety, the names of the others are given in. the Amarakoia of Amarasimha, 

(To be continued.) 
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A Hirory or Mccuat Norra-East FRowrier 
Poucr, being a Study of the Political Relation 
of the Mughal Empire with Koch Bihar, Kamrup 
and Assam, by Scpamora NATH BHATTACHARYYA, 
M.A. 8)%5) in.; pp. xxv + 44, with map. 
Calcutta, 1020. 


The only comprehensive historical account of the | 


north-east frontier region hitherto published is that 
rantained in Sir E. A, Gait's History of Asam. 


The volume before us does not supersede that useful 


work, but largely amplifies and supplements it in 
respect of the Mughal period, and incidentally sug- 
gests some corrections, ns a result of the fresh 
material used and a more detailed examination of 
the local chronicles. The scope of the work, in the 
author's words, is primarily that of “a political 
narrative, in which the origin, progress and result 
of an interesting phase of Mughal history, “He. 


Mughal foreign policy in the north-east frontior of | 


India, has been described in as exhaustive and 
systematic a manner as has been found possible.” 
This being the avowed object, the first two chapters, 
dealing with (1) the land, the people and their early 
history, and (IT) the pre-Mughal Muelim relations 
with north-eastern Indin, are comparatively brief. 
In chapter IT, however, the author pute forward 
certain conjectures as to the campaigns in this 
quarter by Ghiyasu'd-din Bahidur Shih, Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq, Sikandar Shih and (ihiydhsan’ al -lin 
* Amm, which, being based upon coin finds as yet 
otherwise uncorroborated, cannot be accepted as 


finally established, The bulk of the work deals . 


with the period 1576-1682, or rather more than a 

century, falling within the reigns of the four great 
Mughal emperorms—Akbar, Jahangir, Shih Jabiin 
and tebe cienaeiee with Akbar'a final 
conquest of Bengal from the Afghiin dynasty and 


ending with the year in which the Assam king | 
translate the Boddhist scriptures into Tibetan, 
parsed out of their hands for good, The sections of | a res! 


finally triumphed over the Mughals, and Kimriip 


these chapters (11] to VIT) dea with more or les 
distinct Phases inthe ever-shifting struggle for supre- 
macy. ‘The headings prefixed to them tend to give 
the impression that a fixed poliey was maintained 
by the Mughal Court for definite perinds of time, 
whereas the constantly changing loral comdlitions 
and the variable conduct of the rulers, ao often at 
feod between themeelyes, rendered continuity of 
policy largely impracticable, Much depended, more. 
aver, upon the personnal dieposition of the Bengnl 


yireroy. But this does not detrnet from the value | 


of the historical matter that hae heen collected and 


arranged with great industry and much impartiality. | 
The credit of firet drawing attention to the vahie | 


of what appears to be nnique manuecript of the 
Bohdriddn-i-Choibi, preeerved in the Gentil coller- 
tion in the Riiothtgue Nationale in Paria, lies with 
the distinguished historian, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
who published an anilysia thereof in the JBORS,, 
vol, Vit, pt. 1. Thiw work, besides giving impor. 
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jugation of the Bengal and Orissa am indir 
Jobingtr's reign, furnishes n mara of deta | 
of the campaigns in Kémrtp and its: } du 
the years 1612-24, in whieh the anthor ‘himwalf, 401 0 
a prominent part, Jn chapters TV and ¥, Pre — 
Bhattacharyya has made full ase of this account, i 
and in chapter VII, of the Pathiya-i-‘ibriya of § 
hibu'd-din Tilish. He has subjected all the awake 
able Assam and Ahom 4uranjiato a ‘ero eam 
ination, as well as Dr. Wade's MS, History of A 
in the I. O. library. He has, besides, utilized all th vo | 
relovant portiona of the better known | Pe or ms 
histories and the scanty numismatic and ¢ pice a 
evidence bearing upon the area besearuat! 
result isa valuable contribution to the yenead A of the 
north-east frontier in Mughnltimes. The appe 
contain a useful chronologica ea 
kings and an exhaustive bibliography. 
is fairly full, ancl the mop, though not con 
vory helpful. The defecta due to * ito 
print” will, no doubt, be rectified in. the | ni 
eclition, 
C. EB. A. Ww. o.- 
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Les Stokas GRaMMATICAUX Dx THoxMI SaM- 
ners, avec leurs commentaires, ma re ‘a 
Tibétain et annotéa par Jacques Haocor. 1Ox6p i 
in: pp. iv. 23148 Plates, Paris: Geuthner, 1998, 
In thia work, which i published under the autho. 
rity of the French Ministry of Instruction, | 
forma one of the Annals of tho Musdio Ouinehs 
M. Bacot publishes for the firat time the viene! | 
Rules of Tibetan Graremar laid down in the eve 
speed by Thonmi Sambhota, who, with | the std 




















of ‘Tikes, "The cijeck a0 iat lahore Waele to 





and for thie purpose the language of the primiti 
nomads had to be adapted to represent and translate 
the abstract metaphysical and technical terms rm 
of the Inter school of Indian Buddhian ns 
result wae o purely artificial language, tai 
but littl resemblance to the current speech of 
the people, restricted to their simple life and 

requirements. As M. Bacot observes, o 
Tibetan ia not a dead language, for it had never 
jived. 

Theomi Sambhota emtawlied his Rules in 63 
short aphoriams or articles called, after Snnakrit — 
analogy, “lobes, though they are actually of Li 
length, His #lobax occupy in Tibetan the posi 
corresponding to the rules of Pagini in Sanskr 
aa the basis on which all subsequent “Tibetan 
frammarians have built, M. Hacot gives — 
manuscript of Thonm Sambhoja's Slokas in 8 
plates in photogravure, and nleo the Tibetan text 
(pp. 167-177) and their translation, with an it 


of the grammaticn) terme omployed (pp. 76-107), 
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att 
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teeath century, and also gives o translation of it, 


as appears from the colophon, was written under 
the direction. of mEhas grub dam pa, a disciple 
of the grammarian Situ, and. tase upon his gram- 
mar. Situ’s grammar has been already published 
by Sarat Chandra Das. 


The Tibetan grammarians write for Tibetans, 


and their works are not therefore suited as an 
introduction for others to the classical language, 
M. Bacot, however, has provided this in his “ Can- 
clusion—Climents ot Mécanisme du Tibétain 
Littéraire,” at the end of the volume, For this, 
and for his scholarly explanatory notes throughout 
the book, M. Bacot deserves the gratitude of all 
atudenta of classical Tibetan. 

The price of the book, 200 francs, unfortunately 
placea it beyond the reach of most students of 
classical Tibetan. ‘The essentials for that purpose— 
the Translation of Thonmi Sambhote’s Slokas 
the expensive plates and the long Tibetan texta— 
would provide o valuable text-book of classical 
Tibetan within the reach of students of the lan- 
gusge ; and it is to be hoped that, in their interests, 
M. Bacot may consider doing this. 

E.H. C0. Wasa. 
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Tum Acuana™ System or Mostew Isp: An 


Monsnasp,©.S.1., C.LE. 8)-x.5}in.; pp. xvii + | 
| tion of India, and should ‘be prescribed for study 


9g. Cambridge, W.Heffer & Sons, 1930. 
difficult, and hitherto unsattempted, task of present- 
ing a connected view of the position of the peasants 
in their relations with the State and with the inter. 


mediary agencies, auch ae chiefs, seignees, grantess, — 
farmers, headmen and other representatives, dunng 
the aix centuries of Muhammadan rule in India. | 
He refers briefly to the antecedent Hindu organiza. | 


tion, suggesting the probability of its persistence, 
with adaptation and modification and change of 
devoted to « typical period, he then surveys the 
agrorian system from the time af Qutbu'd-din's 
assumption of the Sultanate of Delhi (1206) down to 
the end of the seventeenth century, as far ae th can 
be ascertained or inferred from the extant chronicles 
er unpublished decuments, The enormous labour 
involved in studying so thoroughly all the records 


inferences to be drawn from the details given.in the 
| preceding chapters. The scope of the work is 





the 


practically confined to northern India, s9 sufficient 


certain passages dealing with agrarian matters dis- 
nature of the jama‘-itdmdri, generally described ns 
the ‘rent-roll,’ awpposed to have been fixed by 
Todar Mal for Bengal. We think that where Afif 
khied! dar bildd-i-mamdlik gashta bar fukm-i-mushd- 
hada mahsil basta 6 karor 75 lak tanka, ete., he 
moans that Husimu'd-din spent six years tourmg 
sum on the strength of his observation, ic, the 


bar hukm-i is here used as a prepositional phrase, 


meaning ‘on the basis of." It seems powible that 


Barni used the expression in the same semen, 1.¢., 


| that ber Awien-i-Adsil means ‘on the basis of produce 


(or autturn).’ If this ben reasonable interpretation, 
it would be unnecesmury to regard mmurhdheda as 
having | special revenue meaning of ‘sharing-by- 
estimation, * 

be read by all interested in the revenue sdmmistre- 


by all officers employed.on settlamentowork, we feel 
that Mr. Moreland has enhanced the debt which 
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and pellucid introduction and several very useful 
indexes. He bas also given us a reproduction 
of the Sanskrit text itself, which will be the more 
welcome aa Indian editions of it are very seldom 
seen in Europe. Thus Professor Edgerton 
has in every way put his colleagues under a deep 
obligation. 

Tho Mimishei system has certainly not been 
exhaustively studied in Europe; and the present 
writer—probably much like many other scholara— 
haa not felt very greatly enlightened by the ex- 
plications of it given by Professors Keith, Thaa 
Gupta, Radhakrishnan, etc. It is, therefore, most 
welcome to have got, from the experienced pen 
of Profesor Edgerton, a trustworthy translation 
of one of the most highly valued hand-books on 
the Mimishsh system. Abstruse aa it undoubtedly 
appears to European minds, it is none the les of 
great interest os going back to very remote times ; 
and its method of reasoning has been of high 
importance for the development of Hindu legal 
literature. The principle of the Mimiirhsi that 
the dnarthakya, the senselosaness, should every- 
where be ruled out of the Veda is upheld with great 
vigour throughout the codes of Hindu law. 

To a scholar who knows little of Hindu philo- 
sophy and still less of the special teneta of the 
Mimfrhei, the most interesting point ia perhaps 
the one concerned with the Vedic quotations found 


in Sabarasvamin's Bhheya and in subsequent | 


treatises of the Mimimsakas. It is quite obvious 
that the ohief authority of these ritualistic philo- 
sophera consisted of the various Yajus texts, And 
it is extremely interesting to know that somo of 
the quotations from such texts cannot be found 

in those now known to us; also that somo others 
Ss fost, but only in a more or less divergent 
form. We are ot once reminded of Patafijali's 
notice concerning the oxistence of more than a 
hundred Yajur Vedas. For, even if that bo an 
exmggeration, there can be no doubt that the four 
versions, together with fragmenta of a filth one, 
of which we are now possessed, do not exhaust 
the posible number of Yajus Texta, Wo cannot 


but remember how the Paippalida version of the 
Atharva Veda was happily unearthed in Kashmir | 











owing to indntions given by Toth and t seem 
somewhat curious that so far no systematic in- 

! ns have been carried on in Southern 
India, the native land of the Yajur Vedas. Adyhow: 
it would certeinly be very valuable if's thorough 
and systematic collection of all the 
from Vedie texts in the Mimiirhs& scriptures were 
brought together. 

The quotation pafca patcanckhd Maksih, 
mentioned on p, 33, has been exhaustively dealt 
with by Professor Luders, ZDMG., Ixi, 64) £. Ik 
cccura in Jataka 537, as gdthd 68, in MBh., xii, 
141, 70, in the introduction to the Mohdbhdsya 
and in various passages of the law literature (ep. 
also Dr. J. J. Moyer, Die altindischen Rechta- 
achiriften). 

Professor Edgerton has, through several highly 
accomplished works, earned the gratitude of his 
follow-scholars, His last contribution to Sanskrit 
NAPA upon whic hei to be warmly congratu- 
lated, is certainly not the least, 

Jant, CHARPENTIER. 








| Diawa. Tyrpecumirr Van Her Java-[ssrirort. 


Vol. LX, Noa, 2 and 3, May 1029. 
Secretariat Van Het Java-Instituut, Kadipolo, 


Tho whole of this issue is taken up with an article 
of 120 pp. by B. Van Tricht entitled Living Anti- 
quilicain Weat Java. 1¢ is divided into two parte— 
(1) The Badoejs, (2) Goenoeng Ségara. The in- 
formation contained in the article waa obtained 
during an expedition undertaken by Prof. J. Boeke, 
Prof, C, D. de Langen and the author, in tho hope 
of making a medical examination of the Badoejs in 


‘South Bantam, whose secular isolation must have 


had important anthropological and physiological 
results, From this point of view, however, the 
expedition waa a failure, owing to the passive resis- 
tance of the people. Many interesting facta, how- 
ever, about the religious belief and worship, the 
in this article. 

J. M. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DOUBLE RING HAFTING. 
The Indian Research Committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute seck the following infor- 
A primitive mothod of hafting a flat axo blade 
{i-e., a blade without hole or socket) survives in 
South India. The blade is inserted in a cleft stick, 


which ia prevented from splitting by two rings, 
blade, eo that the shock of a blow falls on one or | 


It is desired to ascertain as accurately aa possible 
the geographical distribution of this type of hafting 
and the whereabouts of specimens in museum ool- 
lections. Any information, together with sketches 
of the specimens referred to, should be sent to— 


kK. pe B. Copminorox, Esq., 





Poysl Astiaspolajieal A 
02, Upsw butane ak tere ee. | 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 
fy Peor. TARL CHARPENTIER, Pu.D., Ursata. 
(Continued from page 105.) 

There is still another point where there seems to me to exist a marked difference between 
the earlier and later part of the Gita. It seems quite obvious that the later cantos in certain 
passages quote different systematic treatises on philosophy, which is scarcely the case with 
cantos ii—xi. Thus in xv, Is: 

Sarvasya ciham fpdi samnivigto 

matiah emytir jadnam apohanam ca | 

vedaig ca sarvair aham eva vedyo 

vedantakyd vedavid eva caham || 15 || 
We hear about the Vedanta, though it may be doubtful whether by that is meant the Upani- 
ends or the later Vedinta system. Inxv, =) and in xvi, 24, we hear about a sdatra which 
can searcely be anything but a yogadistra ; and that such is the case seems obvious from a 
comparison with xvii, 5 a-b: 

adistravihitam ghoram lapyante ye tapo jandh | 

ee ee ens tin viddhy dsuraniscaydan || 
For what else could this mean but to denote those who practise austere and terrible penance— 
as, ¢.g., the Jains—for which rules are not laid down inthe orthodox yoga-sistras. Then in xviii, 
13, we hear of paiica karanani, which are laid down simkhye kptinte, This must needs mean ‘in 
the Samkhya system *; and though it be quite true that the doctrine laid down here is not 
found in the existing handbooks of Simkhya, this means nothing, seeing that they are all very 
late. ‘There can be no doubt that an earlier exposition of that system is really meant here. 

Finally we come upon a crucial point, viz., the mention of the brahmasitra in xiii, 4° 

rsibhir bahudha gilam chandobhir vividhath prihak: | 
brahmasitrapadais caiva helumadbhir vinisertash || 4 | 

It has been emphatically stated by Professor Jacobi™® that this verse must be an interpola- 
tion, and upon his authority the same opinion has been expressed alzo by other scholars,"! 
But Professor Jacobi's arguments seem to me searcely valid. When he finds that the verse 
xiii, 4, destroys the connection between 3 and 5, this is a suggestion of entircly individual 
bearing, as 1 cannot find any sign of such a discontinuation. Stronger is the other objection, 
viz., that Bidariiyana has in three passages quoted the present Bhagavadgita. It is quite true 
that the commentaries oni, 3, 23 (api smaryate) ; ii, 3, 45 (api smaryute), and iv, 2,21 (yoginah 
pratt ca smaryale emarle caile) expressively point to the Gita, xv, 6, 12 and xiv, 2; xv, 7 
and viii, 23 49., a8 being those passages of the Smrti alluded to by Bidarayana. Such 
statements in commentaries much later than tho text’? are, of course, not authoritative 
by themselves ; and it should be distinctly proved that there exist no other passages in the 
literature regarded by Badarayana as Smrti" than even those from the Gita, to which he 

7) Doutache EAt. Zeit., 1921, 717 £.; 1922, 101 €. : 

11 Cp. Professors Winternitz, Geschichte d. ind. Lit., iii, 429, n. i, and Keith, A History of Sanskrit Lit., 
{)- 475, n. 1, 08 wells Dr. W, Ruben, Festschrift Jacobi, p. 351. Other, and more sensible, opinions are 
put forth by Professor Hopkins, The Great Bpic, p. is, and De. Rayechaudhuri, Karly History of the 
Vaishnarn Seet, p. 52. | 

T! "The exact date of the Brahmosiitros still remains unknown. lt iv, of course, far above my power 
to criticise the opinions of Professor Jacobi on the dates of the philosophical Sitras (JAOS., xxx, } 
However, they appear to me inconelusive simply because I consider it impossible to date works, the inter 
nat history of which is entirely unknown to us, on purely internal grounds. ‘That the Brahroasiitras should 
date from 300450 aon. is, of course, posible ; but I should venture to think that an onrlier date ta not 
excluded by the argument of Professor Jacobi. 

(2 * Unter Stnrti wird das: Mababhdrata und inihesondere die Dhagavadgitt verstanden. Anch Sim 
kiya und Toke olden /als “ Smrtia it Bectip'wut die Yogine * wersiokinet,”” (Winternite, Geach. ind. Lu. 
iii, 420 {.). However, it dots not se@m citar tothe whether later and lees auihoritative works may not 
aisé have been locked upon by the commentators as belonging to Senrit. 
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oaaia have alluded here, before we sakes it for granted that the Biwhmastiivas really quote 
the Gité. However, I am fully prepared to admit that Br, Sii.,iv, 2, 21, i8 really a quotation 
from viii, 25 f., though the argument be not wholly conclusive, for this passage 
to what I call the ae Gita, and that may certainly be wep than the work of Badarb vena. 
The reference to xv, 7, in the commentaries on Br, Si., ii, 4, 45, is inconclusive as the same 
39 sng easily be beat from x, 41 {. As for i, 3, 23, ‘Batteese finds that it alludes to xv, 

2 while Riminuja quotes xiv, 2; and whatever Badariyana meant by his api smaryale 
in geek passage it is perfectly obvious that he could not at one time have in seas both these 
entirely different passages. 


Thus I ean find it in no way proved that the author of the Brahmasttras did ever quote 
from the book xiv or xv of the Gita, and I feel fairly sure he did not. Consequently, I cannot 
look upon xiii, 4, as an interpolation, and it seems to me fairly obvious that the bn 
mentioned means nothing but the one known to us. 

To sum up what has been gaid hitherto: I venture to think that the present text of the 
Bhagavadgita does mainly consist of three different. parts, viz, :— 

1. Cantos i and i, 1—11, $1—38, belonging to the original text of the Mahabharata, 

2. Cantos ii, 12—30, 39—72 ; iii, 1—xi, 50, and xviii, 74—78, being what I would call 
the earlier Gita. Of this part, the Tristubh verses in xi, 15—50, may probably be an earlier 
fragment which has been incorporated in the text 

3. Cantos xi, 51—55, and xii, 1—xviii, 73, teewithe what I would call the later Gita. 

Suggestions like these can, unfortunately, never be proved. To different minds they 
Iiay possess a greater or lesser degree of verisimilitude. 


‘Yo try and form, with any degree of exactitude, an opinion on the date of the Bhaga- 
vadgiti—or rather of its different parts—will probably never be possible. However, a 
scholar who, like the present one, has tried to set forth his humble opinions on the original 
form and development of that text, will probably feel bound by duty to add afew suggestions 
also upon the problem of dates. This is perhaps the only excuse for the few modest remarks 
that follow below. 

The Bhagavadgita is insolubly joined with the names of Krsna and Arjuna. Whether 
these two were originally historical persons— which according to my opinion is highly prob- 
able—may be left aside here as being fairly irrelevant. However, we must begin with a 

rapid glance at those passages of the literature that contain some sort of information regard- 
ing their history, be it originally real or mythical. 

Krsna is said to have been the son of a certain Visudsees whenee his paternal name 
Visudeva'+—and Devaki, the cousin of Kamsa. His elder brother was Balarima or Sam- 








karsana, whose mother was Rohini. Of thia | Kreps we hear for the first time—this is at least 





7 Professor Jacobi, ERE., vii, 195, ‘ad Featachr. Sireiiberg, p: 162, f,, bas teled $6 prewe fia Vinton 
is the old name of a tribal god from which waa derived a name Vasudevs said to be that of his father. This 
is contrary to Patafijali on Pag., tv, 1,114,virtt. 7, and can certainly not beupheld. That the form mdsubha- 

dra, used in the Saundarananda, i, 23, and in the Ditavilya, v. 6, ahould be very old, seoms at least doubiful; 
also that the father's name was originally Anakedundubhi, which sounds uncommonly like a nickname, 
Finally, an argument of Professor Jacobi's is completely unintelligible to me, It runs as follows: “In the 
Chind. Up., iii, 17, 1, where we first hear of Krgpa (Arma Devalkiputra) ouly his mother, not his father, ia 
mentioned. Now, if Vieudeva was really a patronymio it ought to be applied first of all to Visudeva's 
eldest eon Satnkarseno. He, however, is never styled thus but only by his maternal name Rauhineya (from 
Rohinl).” With all due respect I should like to ask Professd: Jacobi: what does this prove except that « 
tradition was preserved according to which Krsna and Samkaryaga were the sons of ove father but of differ 
ent mothera, Devaki and Rohini t In that case what could be more natural than that they should weer 
just theses names, vic., Devakiputra and Rauhigcyn ? 
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See 








the general opinion—in the Chand. Up. i, 17, 1f., a passage which has been repeatedly 
translated but may still be given here in exfenso >— | 
“When one craves for food and drink and finds no pleasure—that is one’s dikeé. (1.) 
“When one eats and drinks and finds all pleasure—then one takes part in the 
upasadah. (2.) 
“When one laughs and fecds sumptuously and joins in sexual intercourse—then one 
takes part in stotra and gasira. (3) 
‘Penance, almsgiving, upright behaviour, ahimed, and truthfulness 
ficial gifts, (4). 
“That is why they say: “he will press Soma (procreate)—he has pressed Soma (pro- 
created) '—that is his rebirth, that is his death. The ceremonial ablution is death.” (5.) 
Ghora Aggirasa, having explained this to Krsna Devakiputra, said—for he was free from 
thirst: ‘In his last hour he should take refuge in this triratna’’: ‘Thou art the in- 
destructible ; Thou art the never reborn; Thou art the sharpening of the vital spirits.’ vie 


And here are these two Rk-verses : (6) 
«* Just thon they see the early dawning light of the old kind ' that gleameth 


these are the sacri- 





beyond heaven.’ 
“ “From out ofsurrounding darkness we, beholding the higher light, have come to Sirya, 


god amongst the gods, the very highest light—yea, the very highest Hight.” ’’'* (7.) 
This Ghora Angirasa is mentioned in Kaus. Br.. xxx, 6, as being the Adhvaryu of the 
Adityas which probably means as m wh as a sort of Sun-worshipper. This certainly tallies 
well with the importance evidently ascribed to that luminary in the passage translated 
above, Whether again Krena (Devakiputra) is ‘dentical with the Krsna Afgirasa men- 
tioned in Kaus. Br., xxx, 9, Bees highly doubtful. Krsna is by itself not an uncommon 
name: and though he may well have called himself Angirasa in imitation of his Guru, there 
ia no necessity for an jdentification. 

And now which is the doctrine that the otherwise Ghora Angiraga preaches 
to Krsna Devakiputra ? The answer seems to be that he compares the phases of human 
life to the stages of the dikya™ which may be said to be an adequate interpretation if these 
phases be taken to be suceessive and not contemporancous. We must remember that the 
dikgi ia not inaptly compared with human embryoship and birth *°; but this probably 
ia not enough. Forwhat Ghora expresses in Chand, Up., iii, 17, 1,can scarcely be said about 
the human embryo. This, however, is a fairly fit description of the life of a brahmacdrin 
when the young student 1s bound to chastity (na ramate) and a very simple and austere life. 
Then in the two following paragraphs there is the description of the life of the newly married 
man, the qrhastha, whose early domestic pastimes are compared to the wpasad and the 
‘utaiastra, But even during a gay and pleasant life one is bound to practise virtues,"! 
and these are compared to the sacrificial gifts (dalsind), which, like good qualities, count 
as merit in a future life. But the height of earthly existence is the procreation of offspring, 
of sons who will be able to continue the family and feed the spirits of the forefathers ; and 
thus the procreative act is compared to the pressing of the Soma, When man is no longer 
able to procreate, then death is awaiting him, and the funeral ceremomies are aptly compared 
"$5 Thave allowed myself to borrow {his Buddhist expression, not being able to find « ft modern equiva: 
lont of traya in this pa . 

rye fc tornewbat bad by the expression prigasamditam ait; however, saméita must probably 
mean the same as eandits in Ait. Ar., i, 26. | , 

77 pratnasya retasah ia porzling ; it probably means ‘(the light seen) by the old forefathers," cp. the 
nae of the same expression in FY., iii, 31, 10 (Geldner, Der Rigveda, i, 351). | | 

78 A curious parallel to some parte of Ghora’s teaching ia found in TS., vii, 4, % }- Fut as that pasango 
has probably pot nothing to do with ours we shall not touch upon it further here. 

79 Cp, Dr. Barnett, Hindu Goda and Heroes, 68 f. andset. ‘Op. Ait. Br. 1, 3, ete, 

61 With Chand, Up., iii, 17, 4, ep. the enumeration in Bhagavadgit4, x, 4-5, 
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ta the. ae ablution. Thus there is a strict, seniiiins between bomen. life. and the 


successive stages of the sacrifice. And this human life contains only two of the regular four 


déramag, viz., that of the brakmacérin and the gyhastha.®* Now Recicunne Elaarers 
has shown that the oldest Upanigads, riz.. the Brhadfranyaka and the Chandogy 

nothing of the later orthodox four déramas, but that they make a difference iE Tig life 
of the householder and that of the muni or pravrajin. Only the Chand, Up., viii, 14—almost 


certainly a late passage—knows the three successive stages, viz., Srahmacdrin, grhastha, 
and somnpaisin, 





The life of two déramas, however, which I venture to think Ghora has been comparing 
to the sacrifice, seems to be the most natural one forthe Kyatiriya. For, even if great kings 
of yore have after the domestic life turned wandering ascetics—as, for instance, does Janaka 
in. Jain.and. Buddhist lore—they undoubtedly were exceptions. The usual life of a -yatiriya 
probably ended either on the battlefield or in his own house— though the latter mode of death 
ia sometimes disapproved by the authors of lawhooks,#4 A possible way of ending one’s 
life may also have been by suicide by fire—a sort of self-sacrifice which was held to lead to 
brahmaloka—svarga. MM 

But there is something more still in the teaching of Ghora Angirasa who was free from 
thirst. (pipdsd, the trend of the Bavddhas).*® In one’s final hour one ought to take refuge 
in three precious thoughts, viz., that. some being is the indestructible, the never reborn 
(i.¢., the everlasting absolute), and the sharpening of the vital spirits. This being, as far as 
my understanding goes, is not bralman but even Sirya, the Sun, or rather the radiant brahma- 
loka or svarga beyond the visible heaven to which pious men who fulfil their svadharma may 
aspire. In so far the teaching of Ghora tallies with the promise of srarga held out by Krsna 
to Arjuna®’; but that is probably the common creed of the épattriya caste.2* How far 
we ean otherwise hope to find in the Gita a reflection of the doctrine of Ghora Eigen 
be somewhat doubtful, though the efforts of a most eminent scholar ™ in that directic 
are worthy of every attention. Unfortunately, the material for comparison is cally 
and vague, 

Thus the Chandogya Upanised tells us about a certain Krsna Devakiputra—and there 
is to. me not the slightest doubt that he is identical with the Krma of the Great Epio—who 
was no doubt a keatiriya and who. was the pupil of Ghora Angirasa. It is, of course, only 
natural to think that in some way or other he propagated these doctrines and perhaps others 
of his own, and thus perhaps became the founder of some sect—sects seem to have been 
numerous in India from time immemorial. The date of the Chdndogya is, unfortunatel 
just. as unknown as that of nearly. every important Sanskrit work. But upon the consensus 
of many leading authorities it is declared to be pre. Buddhist : and if that Means anything 

6® Among recent literature on the problem of the déramas op. Professor Winternitz, Féatechr. Jacobi, 
p- 215 £. (with literature); Dr. Eggers, Des Dharmasiitra der Vaikhanasas (Goettingen, 1920), and Dr. Wein- 
rich, Archiv fdr Relig, Wissenschaft, xxvii, 77 f. 

8 Le., p..216 f. 1+ Cp. WRA., vi, Gb: Vienmempi 3, 44, etc. 

83 On suicide by fire, ep. a paper by the late: Prolesor Hillebrands celled Der freiwilliga Peuertod in 
Indien und die Somatreihe in the Sits. Ber. d. Bayer. Abad, d. Wiss, 1917, 8. Cp. nana ema pepe rsie 


4c: nijdnam elkeya puttram paramasamudayendseamedhena ceated | labdhwi cayuh datGbelam dotakiam dadevtinasahi- 
tam éidrako “grim proviatah || 


88 T am totally ot a loss to understénd the suggestion of Mr. Jaimath Pati, 1HQ., v, 272, n. 2, that Zara. 

















thushtra.was known ‘in Vedic times.,......cither as Jariitha or Ghora Atgiram.” But ns the theories of 
Mr. Pati in general seem to outside the pale of sciemifle- method: and. criticiem, ] may perhaps be 
excused-for not discussing them here. 87 Gita, ii, 37. 


#8 Tt should be remembered in this connection that what Kraom preaches to Arjuna in the OTth ie 

) eallod the rajaridya, the nijaguiyam (=rajopanisal), GILG, ix, 2, ep. thes a of MBA... 

ii, 11876 (on which ep. Professor Edgerton, AU PAI, xtv, 441.) Ambin.iv, 1-2, we hear that the. yoga has 

formerly been, taught to.n succeasign of nijareayak: (cp. bkabtd rijareayah, ix, 33). The Gith is essentially 

not a friend of the Brians ; creatine Arig bend pees ecco in 
priestly product * ia simply unintelligible. 68 Cp. Dr. Barnott, Lec., p. 82 f, 
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at-all, if 'must probably mean that this Upanisad: belongs to the time aheut 60C 
at ‘the very lowest .?° 

“This Krena also, from the name of his father, became known as Viisudeva, and as such 
he is undoubtedly mentioned by Panini. I shall not venture to enter upon a renewed in- 
vestigation of the rule iv, 3, 98 (Vasudevarjundbhyim vun) which has up to @ very recent 
date given rise to a somewhat spirited and partly most infructuous diseussion.%+ I shall 
simply take it for granted that in iv, 3, 05, bhakti has its usual sense of ‘ adoration,’ or * wor- 
ship,’ and that Vasudeva and Arjuna—of whom Viisudeva is obviously looked upon as being 
the chief pereon—are the well-known heroes of the Mahabharata. The sitra of Panini proves 
nothing for the existence of the Bhaga icita—which at his time in all probability did not 
éxist—as Krsna and Arjuna certainly formed a pair already in the earliest nucleus of the 
Epic. However, Panini apparently knew that these two were worshipped by certain eecrth- 
rians, which is, after all, no more marvellous than his acquaintance with the followers of 
Pirfisarya and évalin, Karmanda and Krafisva betrayed by siifras iv, * 110—l111—to 
mention only one single example. And these sectarians were according to him called Vasu- 
devaka and Arjunaka. That is all; and this need probably trouble us no further. That 
Arjuna should also have shared in some divine honours, or at least have been worshipped 
as a hero of yore—which in India is searcely a very uncommon thing—is not so very shocking. 
seeing that in the Mahabharata Bhisma himself proclaims the divine nature of Krsna and 
Arjuna,® and that they were probably at am early date identified with Narayana and Nara."4 

Pinini’s date, of course, remains somewhat of a puzzle, The one which has long been 
semi-traditional in European literature on the subject, viz., 350 B.c., lacks even the very 
slightest value. The present writer has, some years ago, given it as his humble opinion that 
some time about 500 #.c. would suit him better,® and he has so far found no reason to 
change his opinion. If such be the case, then it would follow that Kryna and Arjuna 
were worshipped as heroes about the presupposed. date of the Buddha, ‘That this worship 
should have had any special connection with the North-Western Frontier, the home of 
Panini, would bé a precipitate conclusion. Still it may be well te remember that, according 
to the Mahabharata, Arjuna conquers the North and North-West and performs his mighty 
penance in the far North. He also at the end, like his brothers, dics in the mountains of 
the: North. 

0° The very wise words of the late Professor Rhys Davida (CHI, i, 172 f.) ought to be taken more to 
heart by scholars than is perhaps generally done. The present writer willingly admite that he has at one 
time himself (ep. TA., xiii, 118 {., 125 4., 167 1.) maintained, in the facet evidence perhaps just as valuable, 
that the year of Buddha's death was 477 2.c. This aa well as other dates is, of course, mere guess-work. 
All we know is, unfortunately, that Agoka (about 250 B.c-) new of hia (pretended or genuine) birth-place, 
and also that Adoka called him bhagarda, It may have taken some considerable time ere such a title 
was applied to the founder of a sect that was at the beginning perhaps not Very numercua, That time 
may have been two or three centuries, perhaps even more and certainly les. There would, of course, be 
a slightly older teatimony for Buddha's existence if the fragment in Clean, Alex, Strom,, i, xv, 71, 6, be 
really taken from Megasthenes ; but this seems to me highly uncertain. However, the Zappdrzt may 
really have been Buddhist friars, and in that case such people would be proved to have existed before 
100 .c..¢ but that dows not,carry us very much further, 

91 Cp. Kisthorn, JRAS., 1008, p. 502 f,, Professor Keith, ivid., 1908, p. 847 f.; Sir G. Grierson, thi., 
1009; p. 1122; Bhandarkar, #id., 1010, p. 168 {., VFaisnacian, p. 3; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, 
p- 205, n. 2; Garbo, Bhagevadgin, p. 4 f- - Mr. Ramaprasad Chandra, MASI, No. 5 (1919), ete. ; and quite 
lately Mr. U, Ch. Phattacharjeo, THQ., i, 485 f., i, 409 f., 805, and Mr. h. G. Subralunanyam, vid. i, 186 f., 
a4 {. The editor of the JQ. is to be complimented upon having closed the ust roentioned dismussion at a 
fnirly early date. 

02 In MAh., xiii, 1, 18 f., a hunter is introduced by the name of Arjunaka, 

* Cp. Holtzmann, Mahabhirats, ii, 110; ep. atso Dr. Barnett, Le, p. S&T ap, OF fF The Citi itself 
(x, 27) mentions Vasudeva. and. Dhanafjaya in close conser tion. J: 

o) Vieudews ond Niriyaga ore identified with each other and with Vigpu) already in Taitt. Ar., x, 1, 6, 

ao Cp. Zeiteke. J Irdologie, ii, 147 f. 

06 Cp. uleo BSOS., iv, 43; TRAS., 1028, p. 345 1, 
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li now we proceed further, we next meet with the testimony of Mega uo 
of his fragments has at times been somewhat overrated” ; however, we gather from him 
that about 500 #.c. Krena was a great god, the Indian Heracles, who was specially wor- 
shipped by the Sirasenas around the towns Mathura and KAewrodep2 This is anyhow in 
perfect accordance with Hindu tradition. 

To make a long story short, we have now only to turn to the well-known Besnagar in- 
scription and to the Mahabhdsya of Pataiijali—other testimonies of a somewhat later date 
may well be left aside. The inscription on a column at Besnagar, which must probably be 
not much later than 200 5.c., tells us that a Garuda-column of Vasudeva, the deva-deva, was 
erected by the bhdgarata Heliodorus, son of Dion, from Taxila, who came as an ambassador 
from the Great King Antialcidas (Amtalikifa) to King Kidiputra Bhigabhadra. And there 
are below it the two lines which tell us that : 

frint amulapadini (su)anuphilini 

noyamtt svaga damacdga apraméda. 
And Patafijali, whose date must fall about 150 p.c.,% in his commentary on iv, 3, 98, speaks 
of Vasudeva as bhagavén and in that on ii, 2. 34, mentions temples of Rima and Ke4aya. 

Now, I venture to think that what the Besnagar inscription tells us is strongly remini- 
scent of what I have proposed to call the earlier Gita, viz., cantos ii—xi. Heliodorus, aon of 
Diya, calls himself a bhdgavata, a follower of Bhagavan; and he styles his god Vasudeva 
the dew-deva, the ‘ god of gods,’ an epithet which recurs in the Gita, x, 15 and xi, 13, but is 
otherwise only used in a few passages of the Mahabharata and in the late Bhagavata-purdna. 
And at the end of his inscription he refers to ‘three immortal steps’ that lead to hea 
avarga, the svarga promised by Krsna to Arjuna (ii, 37) and spoken of in still other passages 
of the earlier Giti, the common goal of the brave warrior and the bhalda. And these three 
‘steps ' are dama, ‘self-control ;’ tyiga, which may well mean ‘restraint’ but also ‘liberality,’ 
almsgiving ;' and opramdda, ‘alertness’: all these three are qualities specially characteristic 
of and laudable in a hsatiriya.. 

Such coincidences cannot, in my humble opinion, be quite fortuitous. And I should 
thus venture to conclude that if the earlier Gita (ii—xi) be not exactly contemporaneous 
with the Besnagar column inscription, it still belongs to a period which falls somewhere about 
“00 B.C. or perhaps even slightly earlier. That such conclusion is not wholly preposterous 
seems clear to me also because the late Professor Garbe arrived, for his purified Gitd, at a 
period about 200—150 n.c., though for reasons that are perhaps partly fallacious.100 Ag 
for the later Gita (xii—xvili) T can fix upon no definite period whatsoever that would particu. 
larly suit it. However, I should not feel astonished if there were an interval of several centy- 
rics between the two parts of the poem. 

Such are the modest conclusions at which I have been able to arrive. It would be quite 
tempting to go into some other details connected with this extremely important text. but 
lack of time unfortunately prevents me from doimg it. 


©T This seems to me to be the in the otherwise very valuahle Whee, > ea “i 
thenea and Kautilya (1922), cane ise very Valuable work by Professor O, Btein, Megas. 


WS T still feel convinced that the Yavana king mentioned by Patafijali is really Menander : 
honow sometime ago (Acta Orientalia, i, 35) tried to prove thai he ded Diensétrine but Saitou 
M. Lavi Quid de Grecis weterum Indorkien montmenta ratidee tao ng nan idea had been forestalled 

A. | Den Bs 1 dndorum monuments froadiderint, po. 08 os, + RO ls ne 
Anzrigen, 1891, p. 963. tmiy PP. IS, OS, and by R, O. Franke, Goett, gel 


*" Dr. Raychaudhuri, JProcASH., xviii (1922), 269 £., has very ha : ‘oe 
inseription with MBh., xi, 7, 23 aq., where dama, twiga and apremdza mig Arg aes diese neces aa 
ma cared nr Lo crema, Phuc pete minder that trahmefoka here moans the sae a avariya, Weare 
renin again of the part play y econ in the edieta of Adoka, which are bout hie aa 

than the Beenagar rasa / immer mais half century older 


19 Cp. Garbe, Le. p. 75. Garbe thought that the mmarian Pate : | ae, : 
siitras must be the same person, which, in spite of the high authority et ta fijeli and ae ae ot the Ye | 
caso, Otherwise dates suggested for the GI are very + Ficlterse . Mahdhas ry is 

hich, Panini, (Cp. also Franke, 


ob ee 





. | Bock \ ory Vague; op., #.7., 
HM, 121; Professor Hopkins, The Great FE, » pp. 204, 402 ; feesor Lobe 
Cioett. gel. Anzeiyen, 1891, p- 954.) ee eronenee 
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SOME ADDITIONS TO THE LALLA-VAKYANI. 
(The Wise Sayings of Lal Ded.) 
fy Paxnorr ANAND KOUL, Sarxacan, Kast. 
(Continued from page 113.) 
18. 
Laz kisey shit niwirey : 
Tran zal koarey dhdr. 
Yih kami opadesh kuruy, hitta Bhotta, 
Alsitan watas sulsitan kath dyun dhdr ¢ 
It (the sheep) removeth shame and dispelleth cold (by clothing made of 
its wool), 
It eateth (and) drinketh grass (and) water. 
Who taught this doctrine to thee, O foolish Brihmay, 
To give a living sheep to a lifeless stone to eat ! 
Loluk nir Lallih lolih lalanowum, 
Moranay moyus tah rizas nah carey. 
Rangah ratehih zileaiy kipih nah rang hownm 7 
Buh dapun tsolum ; kiyih sonah karay ? 
Raivanah mansay rivun rovum. 
Ravil athih dyas bhavasaray. 
Asin gindin Sahazay provum, 
Dapanuy barum panas saray. 
I, Lalli, bore the tire of love in my bosom. 
Before death I died and remained not in old age. 
What form did I not show in my formless nature ! 
I got rid of egotism. What shall I do! 
In the loss I lost the loss, 
After getting lost I got found in the lake of existence (i.c., this world). 
Laughing (and) playing I found the True Nature (Siva). 
This matter I did ascertain for myself, 


21. 
Mandia vidar (ay vidaris aakrey. 
Sakrey karak marak nah ih, 
Sakrey trévit karak bukrey, 
Adah wakray galshiy tah bhalak nah xih. 
Sickness (overtaketh) the weak and to the weak treatment (is necessary). 
If thou undergoest treatment thou shalt never die. 
If thou, having left treatment, wilt do ill deeds, 
Then thou shalt get cramped and shalt nover be cured. 


22, 

Mudas prunun chhuy mutwil teidun ; 

Mudas prunun chhuy muri dyun koh ; 
Mudas prunun chhwy samudur piuriun ; 

Mudas prindn raviy doh, 
To impert instruction to 2 fool ia tantamount to splitting a hair: 

To impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to piling up a. hill 
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To impart instruction to 9 fool is tantamount to fill cnt’ he sea, 
Tn imparting instruetion to n fool thou shalt lose the ay (i.¢., it will be a 
neeless lahour), = 
uh 
Mudo kriy chhey noah dhirun tah parun, 
Mado kriy chhey nah vachhin by. 
Mido kriy chhey nah deh sandirun— 
Sahaz vitadirun chiuy opadesh. 
0 fool it is not a pious deed to observe a fast and tocat after a fasts 
O fool it is not a pious deed to preserve the body. 
0 fool it is not a pious deed to feed the body. 
To comprehend the Supreme (Siva) is the (true) doctrine. 
38. 
Niltho, buh no raniy mangay ; 
Yih gom lithit tih ma hartm ; 
Harim hartm tah horim kydh. 
Lord, I shall not ask Thee for even a queen, 
What will even Ravan’s kingdom avail me? 
Whatsoever (He) hath inscribed as my lot, that cannot be effaced. — 
Go off, go off from me, and what shall go off from me ! 
Pardn pardn zév tal phajim ; 
Tsth yugi kriy tajim nah ih, 
umran phirdn nyoth tah anguj gajim ; 
Manach duyi mili lsajim nak 2th, ; 
By reciting (and) reeiting my tongue and palate got worn away, 
lL could not do practice betitting Thee. 
By telling the beads ot iowodieg my thumb and index-finger got 
away ; 
(But,) O Father, I never got rid of the inner duality of my heart. — 
Parit tah bizit Brahman tahtan ; 
Agar ghaten tihindi Veda antiy ; 
Patfanach san nit thdvan Matian : 
Mohit man gatshik ahankariy. | po Fe 
After reading and hearing (what religion is) the Brahmans 
polluted, f 
The sources (of rivers} will shrink down by their (recitation of) 
Vedas, a 
They shall carry to Ma{jan property stolen from Pajtan, 
Having committed robbery, their mind will heeome proud (ins 
being repentant). | : 
Pattan is a village in the Bangil paryana, Mattan is a Village near svhich are 1 ye magni: 
i? cent ruins of the temple of Miarlanda, or the Sun. This saying expresees re t sone tnd 
agony at the prospect of the doom of degraded Brihmans, | 7 is 
i‘ ty 
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27. 
Par par karin zal do mandén ; 
Badyok timany ahambhiv ; 
(ita pardn hethd labhdin. : 
Parom (Gita tah parin chhas. i 
(They are) reading (and) re-reading, as if (they are) churning water aos 
(i.¢., doing useless work) ; i 
To them self-love hath increased, 7 
(They are) reading (the Bhagavad) Gitd (and) finding a pretext (to do so). 
IT have read (the Bhagavad) Gitd and am still reading it (i.c., it is futile 
to read it without profiting by its teachings). 
The other version of this saying is given in No. 4 above. 
Ps. 
Rangas manz chhuy byun byuwn, lablvun. 
Soruy tsdlak bharak sukh, 
Tsak rashi tah vair ay gdlak ; 
Adah deshakt Shiva sund mukh. 
He is in different guises in the actor's show. Find Him. 
If thou bearest everything, thou shalt enjoy peace. 
If thou killest anger, envy and enmity, 
Then thou shalt sce the face of Siva. 
20. 
Samair ho méilih yiriv jangul ; 
Liriy kélam tah biyih badtniy. 
Gharah! karun ho mili — pytin sangur ; 
Nerak narugur tah Laray-goy. 
The world is, O father, like a forest of pine trees ; 
Thou shalt be stained with tar and get an evil smell (there). 
To maintain a household (is a calamity as bad as) a mountain coming 
orash down (upon you). 
Thou shalt go out a8 a pauper and a liar, 
0), 
Shayih dsas shayih chhas ; 
Lay buh pinay pinas chhas, 
Nirit gatshin ; tilit yiwein, 
Milit pinah Dayi chhas. 
I was in the six (attributes of the Supreme Deity), I am in the six (the 
same attributes), 
Lam absorbed within myself. 
I go out (into the world); after an excursion I return (to the Supreme 
Deity). 
lam one with the Supreme Deity. 
31. 
Shiv chhuy sivyul dl wahariivil ; 
Eranzan manz chhuy tarit kyat. 
gindah nay wuchhihen adah katih marit ? 
Pénah manz pin kad vitadrit kyat. 
1 Seil, garah— {Boron} 
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th the mortal coils. 
Tf thou, whilst alive, canst nob see Him, how canst thon w vl 
Take out Self from self, after pondering over it. | 


32. 





Suyih kul no dudah sati sagizey. 
Sarpinih-thilan dik zih nah phah. 

Stki-shdjhas phal no wavizey. 
Réwarizih nah kum-yéjan til. 

Mudas gnydnach kath no wanizey. 
Kharas gor dinah réviy doh. 

Yus yuth kariy suk tyut swrey. 
Krerey karizih nah pananuy rin. 

Irrigate not the nettle with milk. 
Hatch not a snake's eggs. 

Sow not seeds on the sandy river bed. 
Waste not oil over bran-cakes. 

Tell not matters of religion to a fool. a 


es to an ass thou shalt lose the day (0, | a 








atte ig theo in whatsoever manner, he will himself { 


tak nok Vesa talldakas well: 
oa 

Uchhin tah buh chhas sérisay andar ; 
Uchhum praczalin adirieay manz. 

Bicil tah riizit, whh Haras, 

t | Garah chhwuh tasanduy ; buh kusah, Lall 3 

I saw and (found) I am in every a 

I saw (God) effulgent in everything. 


After hearing and pausing, see | 
‘ The house is His alone : who am J, Lalla t 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MEGHADUTA. 
By LILY DEXTER GREENE, Ps.D. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

In stanza 65, we have the wonderfully striking figure of the Ganges asa ~ costly train 
skirting the sacred hill" of Airavata, which is really the Elephant of Indra, or the Regent of 
the Fast. The Hindu idea is that each point of the compass has a presiding deity and 
each of these deities has a male and a female elephant attendant. This, too, with reference 
to her garments, is vividly realistic — 

“ Where brilliant pearls descend in lucid showers, 
And clouds like tresses clothe her lofty towers.” 

The description of the city of Alaka, the capital of Kuvera’s ‘kingdom, as the “city of 
the gods” is full of the extravagant imagery of Oriental writers. The toilet of the 
Yalvinis, whose only “care” is “dress” and “ all their labour play,” is minutely 
described with special reference to the flowers used for personal adornment. They are de- 
soribed as spending much of their time in elaborate toilet preparations, which deal chiefly 
with the adornment of their persons with flowers, at the special period when these flowers 
bloom. Stanza 67 gives the names of several of these. 

1. Lotus.—The Lotus—Nelumbium speciosum—blooms in Sarad, the sultry, moist, 
autumn season of August and September. At that time these yokyinis render the hot 
hours bearable by using great fragrant lotus blossoms as fluttering fans, and at the same time, 
no doubt, enhance their own personal charms. In some parts of India, as along the moist 
Coromande) coast, the lotus blooms all the year, but in Bengal in April, May and June, 
and in Kashmir in Sarad. | 

The plant derives its botanical name, Nelumbium, from two Sanskrit words afta (nila) 
—blue, and syFqx (@mbuja) produced in water. The Sanskrit name is padma, the name so 
familiar in the Buddhist prayer, Om mani padme hum. The blossoms are frequently used in 
the sacrificial rites of the Hindus, The broad, oval-shaped leaves, often rest on the surface 
of the water. The edges are smooth and unbroken, except that the part which was 
topmost before the leaf began to expand is emarginate when fully opened. 

The leaf's upper surface is a rich pea-green, soft and perfectly smooth, while the under- 
side is of a vinaceous colour. Roxburgh says that when the blossoms open, they lift their 
heads a few inches above the surface of the water, but in the Dal Lake in Kashmir, the blossoms 
and leaves as well, are four feet or more above the surface of the water. The white, pink, 
and cream-coloured ones are the most common, but there is also a blue variety. 

9 Kunda.—‘ Kunda topknote crown the jetty hair.” Here we scem to have a re- 
ference to the Jasminum pubescens, Roxb,, or to the Jasminum grandiflorum, for both of 
these have large, circular, snow-white blossoms, which are particularly effective as hair or 
ear ornaments, and both bloom during the rainy season. 

= Lodhra.—The custom of tinting the cheeks red is referred to in the following : 

“ Now o'er the cheek the Lodh’s pale pollen shines.” 

The lodhra or rodhra in Sanskrit is a small-sized tree—Symplocos racemosa, Roxb,,—commonly 
found in sub-Himdlayan tracts and in Chota Nagpur. The bark of this tree is used to make 
a red dye with which cloth is coloured. Ground to powder, it is used by the Hindus to throw 
upon each other during the days of the Holi Festival. It flowers during hemanta—the win- 
ter season—and ripens its seeds in May. The seeds when ripe are strung like beads and hung 
round the necks of little children, with the superstitious belief that they will keep off evil 
or sickness. 

4 Amaranth—The passage, “ Now ‘midst their curls the Amaranth entwines,” refers 
to the buravaka or kurabaka, which is Gomphrena globosa. This is an annual, cultivated 
commonly in Indian gardens during vasanta, or spring. There are two varieties, one with 
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crimson flowers, the other with white, and beth blossom during the reimy season and the 


winter, Some authorities consider the huravaka a red variety of Barleria. 

§. Sirisa.— Sirisha blossoms deck the tender ear.” ‘The large, fluffy, ball-like flowers, 
with globular heads of greenish-white, fragrant corollets are oftenworn so asto droop gracefully 
from the ears, as though a jewelofsome sort. This is the flower of the common free, Albizzia 
Lebbek, the Mimosa Sirissa of Roxburgh, which flourishes all over India and is tuck valued 
in gardens because of its dense shade. It puts forth its blossom during grisma—the hot Season. 

6. Kadamba.— Or new Cadambas, with thy coming born, 

The parted locks and polished front adorn.” 
This points to the fact that the large tree known as kadamba, or nipa—the Nauclea Cadamba 
of Roxburgh—puts forth its blossoms at the coming of the refreshing rains, This tree is com- 
mon in India, is very ornamental! and furnishes dense, close shade, Its flowers are celebrated 





in Indian literature as among the beauties of the hot season, and as having a fragrance simil- 


lar to that of new wine. No doubt the name Halipriya, by which it is known, refers to this 
fragrance, as Hali was the Bacchus of India, These fragrant blossoms are used by the women 


as graceful hair ornaments suspended down the central parted portion of the hair and allowed 
to rest on the forehead as indicated in the words “ 


the parted locks and polished front,” eto. 
Stanza 73— 


“The Lord of Love, remembering former woe, 

Wields not in Alaca his bee-strung bow : 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 

The fatal bow with love-inspiring eyes,” 
Here we have once more the idea of the bee-strun 
the Hindus is the Grecian Eros or the Roman Cupid. He was the son of Visnu and Maya, 
and his bosom friend was Vasanta. He is represe 
of his time in gardens or temples, with his mothe 
light he rides on a lory or a parrot, surrounded by dancing nymphs, one of whom, the leader, 
carries a banner, on which is a fish on a red ground. This refers 
makara, which he is said to have subdued. His favorite haunt i 
loves with the Gopis—the forest of brindayan, the modern Brindiban. 
a bow made of sugarcane. His bowstring is made of bees and his five arrows are pointed 
with flowers. According to Sayana, the names of the five flowers are the lotus, asoka, Hriga, 
dmra, and the bloe lotus, and each arrow hes a name supposed to indicate the quality 
possessed by the flower. According to Sir William Jones, these flowers are campaka, émra, 
kesara, kelaka, and tilra. Still other lista are given in the Gitd-govinda, | 

The “ former woe " refers to the atary of Kandarpa or Kama, given in the Raémdya 
L. 25,10. There he is said to have sent one of his darts towarda Siva, while the latter was prac- 
tising austerities, whereupon the enraged deity cursed him with a terrible voice and, flash. 
ing his wrathful eye upon him, consumed his bodily nature. From that tine on, he is said 
to have had power over the minds of mortals only and is called Ananga (bodliless), (See 
“ Hymn to Kama Deva" itt the works of Sir William Jones, } : 
Stanza 74— 


t, orhis companions. Sometimes by moon- 


“ Where on rich boughs the clustering flower depends, 
And low to earth the tall mandéra bends.” 


some parts of the East the tree is used to support the black pepper yi mbar 
History of Sumatra for the extensive use of the tree for that pui 


g bow of Kiima, the god of love. Kama of 


8 near the region of Krena's 
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of these trees makes them very suitable for this, and they are easily grown from cuttings. 
Their firm, strong, smooth bark, which never shales off, affords a strong hold for the vine, 
while the dense shade of its abundant leafage during the hottest months, not only affords pro- 
tection from too much heat, but also keeps the ground moist, During the cold season, the 
leaves fall and expose the vines to the beneficial effects of the winter sun and rain, which 
renders them even more productive. For the purposes of this cultivation of the pepper vine, 
the young trees are topped, and the lateral branches trimmed so as to render pepper eathering 
easier. ‘The tree is very ornamental and the flowers, being rich in nectar, attract many birds 
during florescence, The wood is valuable as it does not warp or split, and hence, 18 much 
used for fine lacquered work in various parts of India. 

Stanza 77 :— 

1. MAdhavi—* See where the clustering Mddhavi entwines.” This is a creeper known 
as Gaertnera racemosa (Roxb.), or Banisteria bengalensis (Linn.). It is the Hiplage Madahlota 
of Gaertner. It is referred to by Hindu poets because of the superior appearance of its rugged 
vine and leaf, and the remarkable beauty and fragrance of its rich white blossoms, 

9 Kuruvaka.—This is probably the same as the huravaka of stanza 67, the crimson 
Amaranth, though it is possible that thia may refer to the Barleria cristata, with ita purplish 
blue and white flowers, as this, too, is called Luravaka. 

9 Asoka.— Profuse, Asoka shedsits radiant flower - . - - ” well expresses the 
wonderful beauty of the Aéoka blossom. The Saraca indica (Jonesia Asoka, Roxb.) is & 
middle-sized tree with dense foliage and shapely form. The branches are very numerous 
and spread in all directions, so as to form a very large, symmetrical, compact tree head. 

When fresh new leaves come out, they are tinted with a rich wine color, and the edges 
are slightly crinkled. The flowers, which are very numerous, appear at the beginning of the 
hot season, but the do not ripen until the rains. When the flowers first open, they are 
of a beautiful, deep, orange-scarlet, striped with yellow. These gradually change from day to 
day, through a variety of rich shades, to deep red, The rare fragrance of these blossoms 
ia given off at night, after sunset and before sunrise, when they are covered with the morning 
and evening dews. This tree, when in full bloom, with its cich leafy folinge, is one of the 
most beautiful objects in the plant world. A poetic thonght of the Hindu mind is that the 
Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the face or the foot of a woman who is in love. 

Stanza 82—" And budding Gesara adorns the bower.”—The plant called Lesara, or 
vakula, in Sanskrit is a large tree (Mimusops Elengi, Linn.), commonly cultivated in the parks 
and gardens of India, The flowers, neither very large nor very small, droop on the tree 
and are very fragrant, pure white, blossoms. When the flowering season is over, the fruit 
appears as an oval, smooth, yellow berry, with a central seed, and is eaten by man. 

“ These are my rivals; for the one would greet, 
Aa I would willingly, my charmer’s fect, 
And with my fondness, would the other sip, 
‘The grateful nectar of her honey'd lip.” 

This refers to the belief of the Hindus that the kesara tree blossoma at the touch of n 
woman’s lips, and the asoka at the touch of her foot or her lip. 

Stanza j5— 

“ For when the Sun withdraws his cheering rays, 
Faint are the charma the Kamala displays.” 
The Lamala is the lotus, which opens at the touch of the rising sun and closes again at 
aunset, Here the Yaksa’s separation from his wife is likened to the separation of the sun 
from the lotus, 
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A HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROM CHENNAMANGALAM. 

Br P. ANUJAN ACHAN, Starc Ancezotoamr, Cocer:, 

Drrine my inspection work last year, [happened to come across a very important Hebrew 
inscription of the thirteenth century a_p. in the Posseasion of the Black Jews residing at the 
eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam, in Cochin State. It ia neatly engraved on a 
piece of polished granite measuring about 14’ by 8" and is complete in nine lines, Tho 
the subject matter of the inscription may not be ofany great interest, in that it merely records 
the day of the burial of one Sarah, danghter of Israel, the facts that it was engraved so 
many centuries ago, and that it was, and is still, so carefully preserved by a small colony of 
Jews residing in a remote corner of the country, invest it with considerable interest, 

The inscription is dated “ in the year 1581, of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of 
the month of Kislev,” which corresponds to 1269 a.p. Itis said that there once took place at 
Cranganore—a place hardly two miles and a half down the Periyar river, to the west of the 
Jewish settlement at Chennamangalam—a great feud between the reigning head of the Jews 
and his brother, in which the White Jews sided with the former and the Black Jews with the 
latter. But, in the end, the elder brother with the help of the local Raja was able to drive 
out of Cranganore the younger brother and his comrades, the Black Jews, who fled to Chenna- 
mangalam, Parur and other neighbouring places and settled down under the protection of the 

respective local chiefs. The inscription under reference was, according to tradition, brougt 
with the Jews from Kottappuram—a locality in Cranganore—when they first migratec 
Chennamangalam from that place. 

Cranganore had been the first place of settlement of the Jews on the west coast. “ Accord- 
ing to their own account the Jews made their way to this coast soon after the destruction of 
the second temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 a.p, They appear to have been well 
received in their adopted country and to have enjoyed a degree of toleration to which they 
were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evidently attained a considerable amount 
of material prosperity, which isevidenced by the copper: plate charter granted to them by king 
Bhiskara Ravi Varman. The charter (which is now in the possession of the White Jews at 
Cochin) conferred valuable privileges upon them, and raised the head of the Jewish com- 
munity virtually to a position of equality with the Nddweili chiefs. They continued in the 
enjoyment of this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not only 7 
them, but compelled them to leave their ancient settlement at Cranganore in 1565. " The 
Cochin State Manual evidently omits to mention the feud that took place at Cranganore be- 
tween the White and the Black Jews, and the consequent dispersal of the latter to other places. 
In the Malabar Quarterly Review for June 1902 (vol. I, No. 2, p. 131), Mr. C. V. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, who has contributed an article on The Jews of Cochin, writes: “ In the middie 
of the fourteenth century two brothers of a noble family quarrelled for the chieftainshir 
the principality [of Anjuvannam) which fell vacant when the line of Joseph Rabban ats 
extinct.* The younger brother who was backed up by his converted slaves, slaughtered 
the White Jews, who enlisted themselves under the banner of the elder brother. They sought 
the help of the neighbouring Réjas who planted themselves in the penoipelity and dispossessed 
the Jews of Anjuvannam. The younger brother fled to Cochin (Chennamangalan anil 
other places) with some of his followers, and the elder brother had to follow ouit (after two 
centuries) on account of the persecution to which he and his followers were subjected by 
the Portuguese,” 

The point at issue now is as regarda the probable date of the first dispersal of the Jewa 
from their ancient and foremost settlement at Anjuvannam? in Cranganore. According to 

i The Cockin State Manual by C. P. Achyuta Menon, pp. 120-30. || 

2 This is only another version of the story, 


4 In the copperplate charter granted by Bhiskara Ravi Varman ss sopdssesy tigate aot Ga 
nur was given to Joseph Rabban, the head of the Jews, with all its proprietary rights. 
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tradition two things have to he accepted :—(1) the quarrel! hetween the White and the Black 
Jews over the disputed sucerssion to the chieftainship of the principality of Anjuvannam, 
and (2) the victory of the White Jews over the Black Jews. That the defeat of the Black Jews 
waa followed by their subsequent dispersal to other more peaceful centres, where they could 
exercise better freedom, is ti ndisputed. That one of the centres in which they found it conve- 
nient to settle was the nearest island of Chennamangalam is also confirmed by tradition, 
What now remains to be decided is when were the Black Jews forced to leave their chief 
settlement at Cranganore, and when did they frat come to colonize Chennamangalam. 
The fact that the tombstone, with ita inscription in the Hebrew script dated 1269 A.D., 
was brought with the Jews from Cranganore when they first left that place precludes us 
from assuming an earlier date for their advent to Chennamangalam, Ibn Batuta, the 
famous Arab traveller (1342-47 A.D.), who makes mention of a prosperous colony of Jews 
at the eastern end of this island, throws definite light on the point, Speaking of his 
journey by the back-water +n 1342 a.p. from Calicut to Quilon, he says: “ It (Quilon) 
is situated at the distance of ten days from Calicut. After five days I came to Kanji- 
rakkara which stands on the top of a hill, is inhabited by Jews, and governed by an Enur, 
who pays tribute tothe king of Kawlam ( ic).'4 Mr. C. P. Achyuta Menon, commenting upon 
this passage, writes -—'This Emir was evidently the Villarvatjat Chief. The river hereaboute 
used to be known a5 Kanjirappuzha, and the palace of the chief, the site of which is «till pointed 
out, was on the top of the hill® at the eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam. At 
the foot of the hill is a Jewish settlement, one of the oldest in Cochin.”* 

Thus, while the tradition helps us to assume a date near about 1260 a.p. for the first 
dispersal of the Black Jews from Cranganore, the interesting account left behind by Ibn 
Ratuta definitely suggests a date much earlier than 1342 a.p., by which time one section of 
the Black Jews had stably settled down at Chennamangalam. “ If the statement that some 
of the tombstones of the Black Jews are said to be six hundred years old is a fact,” writes 
Mr. C. V. Subrahmanya Iyer in the Malabar Quarterly Review (vol. 1, No. 2, p- 133), ** then 
the Jews must have migrated to Cochin from Cranganore about the year 1200." We do not 
know to which tombstone reference has been made here, but the tombstone that we now edit is 
nearly 660 years old, It is impossible to say whether this latter is that of a Black Jewess or 
a White Jewess. Mr. E. I. Hallegue of Cochin, himself a White Jew and a Hebrew scholar, 
holds the opinion that the feud between the reigning head of the Jews and his brother, which 
caused the dispersal and the consequent advent of the Black Jews to Mattancheri (Cochin), 
Parur and Chennamangalam, had taken place about the date of the inscription or soon after it, 
This view, I think, is more plausible. 

I am indebted to Professor M. Winternitz, of Prague University, for the English 
translation of the inscription which I give below, The era of contracts is the so-called Seleuci- 
dan era, Which dates from the battle of Gaza in 312 B.c. “ lt is called ‘ era of contracts," ” 
remarks the Professor, “ because it was used by the Jews in legal documents. It was used 
by the Jews as early as the Book of Maccabees, and it was likewise used by the Oriental Jews 
and Syrians until late in the Middle Ages and is still occasionally employed by Jews in the 
East.”” The word ~ Rock " in the inscription means God. “He is the Rock, his work is 
perfect,” (The Bible, Book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32, verse 4.) 


TRANSLATION. 


“ Praised be the true Judge, the Rock; perfect ia his doing. And there was buried 


Sarah, daughter of Israel, in the year 158] of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of the 
month of Sisley.” 








y Pho Cochin State Manual, p. 96, f-n. | 
5 Vide tho Annual Report of the Archaoloyical Department, Cochin State (1926-27), plate | (a). 
4 Tho Cochin State Manual, p. 06, J.n. 
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(Continued from page 108.) 


Tt was not possible to obtain at Surat a more reliable and experienced interpreter than 
Rustamji to accompany the ambassador on his mission to Aurangzeb, and Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council were therefore quite justified in the choice they made. Sir William’s 
prejudice against Rustamji may perhaps have been due to the influence of his secretary, 
Mr. Mills. Sir Nicholas strongly advised the ambassador to avoid giving oocasion for misunder- 
standing to arise between Mr. Mills and Rustamji, and also urged him to take the latter into 
his confidence because he was “ well-vers'’d in ye misterious intreigues of the Durbars may 
probably place money that will have it’s operation sooner than greater sums all delays and 
formalitys being dangerous at this juncture when our rivals are for divideing your Exey ete 
from your [sic] and the most apt of your retinue, and so aged an Emperor and all the Euro- 
pean Comp™ in combination for oposing any Phirmaund [farmdn] ... . if Rustum’s found 
unfaithful to your interest please to return him imediately that regards your honor equally 
with his owne,”* Sir Nicholas Waite and his council had such great confidence in Rustamji 
that they repeatedly impressed upon the ambassador their firm belief that the broker was 
‘‘ unspotted in your interest (however his other natural man may be inclined) for managing 
mutters with those great men and their durbars in w™ he is esteemed here a proficient 
master of those misteries."" There was, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the Surat autho- 
rities concerning Rustamji’s fitness for they wrote again to the Court of Directors on the 





Zith October 1701, complaining that the ambassador, not having sufficient confidence in 


Rustamji, had entrusted the management of affairs to Mr. Mills. 


Throughout the difficult negotiations conducted by Sir William Norris with the Mughal al 
officials Rustamji’s help proved invaluable. He thoroughly understood the intricacies of 
such transactions at Court as would involve the distribution of presents, or in other worda 
diplomatic bribery necessary to enable him to effect the object of the mission, He was oon- 
atantly in attendance upon the ambassador and was in fact the sole infermediary between 


him and the Court officials. He was thus entrusted with considerable responsibility and it is. 


necessary to judge how far he honestly served his master and the Company during 
In Sir William’s journal glimpses can be obtained of Rustamji’s own transactions, but 
these were of an unimportant nature. The latter, in the diary written in the form of letters 
from the Mughal’s Jashkar at Burhinpur, describes the causes which led to Sir William Norris’ 
sudden departure from the Court and its sequel. The letters are written in “ Gentu ” script 
and were afterwards translated into Portuguese. It is doubtful whether the tranalator has 
retained the dignity and colour of Rustamji’s original letters, for the Portu gnese versio 
preserved at the India Office) does not appear to'have been carefully executed, -The yt 
letter, dated 12th November 1701, is addressed to his son ’Framji at Surat, with the request 
that he would communicate its contents to Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council, It contains 
details which explain the enormous difficulties experienced in the endeavour to secure the 
necessary farmins and the reasons for Sir William’s detention on the way to Surat by the 
Mughal's general Ghiziu'd-din Khin Bahidur Firiz Jang. Rustamji's aceount ia of prent 
value as giving an exact description of what happened when Sir William Norris lef i the Camp 
without the Emperor's permission. Rustamji was always With the ambassador, and is there- 





fore able to give first-hand information of all tirat nesorrme4. “Tn his letter he de bibbs the * 


negotiations between Nawib Asad Khan and the ambassador regarding the security of the 


6 Seo 7569, O. C., 57—I, India Ofiice. 
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port of Mocha and the particulars of privileges to be obtained from the Emperor, and also 
shows that when the business was transferred to the hands of Inayatulli Khan, the question 
of security again came into prominence. There seems to be no doubt that the intrigues 
engineered by the Vakil of the Old Company at the Court were particularly designed with 
the view of thwarting the plans of Sir William Norris. Rustamji comments on the attitude 
taken by the ambassador towards the Mughal officials, which in his o pinion demonstrated a 
decided lack of diplomatic tact at the most critical phases of the negotiations. The impa- 
tience shown by the ambassador and his threat to return to England if the necessary jar- 
mins were not granted, omitting the obligation of the security of the seas, caused, as Rus- 
tamji tells us, great annoyance to’Nawib Asad Khan. The fact that Sir William did not 
entrust the negotiations entirely to Asad Kh4n resulted in a breach between the latter and 
Inayatulla Khan. Rustim)i vividly narrates the forcible detention of Sir William Norris 
by the Emperor’s messenger Mu'‘tabar Khan, who endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
the Camp and made a great, if ineffectual, effort to induce him to refrain from returning to 
England without the Emperor's permission. Asa result of his attempt to do so, the ambazsa- 
dor was detained by the Mughal’s general and Rustamji acted as an intermediary between 
them. His account shows that the ambassador repeatedly refused to return to the Camp 
for the reconsideration of the privileges to be obtained by the New Company. 





At this crisis the shrewd broker took immediate steps to communicate all the circum- 
stances to Sir Nicholas Waite and further informed him that the Emperor had sent a com- 
mand to the Mughal Governor at Surat to detain Sir William Norris in case he attempted to 
embark for England. He definitely states that the ambassador’s own conduct was preju- 
dicing the business ; and that further complications were added by the moral support given 
him by the minister YAr ‘Ali Beg, who had thereby incurred the Emperor's displeasure.® 


On the 25th November 1701, Rustamji communicated again with Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council, informing them of an exchange of civilities which had taken place between 
the Nawab Ghiziu'd-din Khin and the ambassador. In return for the Nawab's present of 
fruit, Sir William had sent Rustamji and three other persons to present to him “100 gold 
mohurs, six scarlet pieces, four big muskets, two pistols, two large brass guns, two watches, 

and one hundred broadswords,” Before taking leave they were regaled with a sumptuous 
* banquet and presented with “ serpaws " [sar wu pd] by the Nawib. The latter took the op- 
portunity of sending a message to the ambassador to the effect that the Emperor would be 
annoyed if Sir William did not refrain from going to Surat until all his business had been 
aatiafactorily settled. He also emphasized the fact that he would do everything in his power 
to further the granting of the farmdns. As a mark of friendship and courtesy the Nawib 
sent him a magnificent dinner, which was conveyed to the ambassador's Camp in “ 18 dishes 
of gold, with covers of the same: seven silver dishes, with covers of the same; and seven 
gold dishes with bread.” 

Sir William, in recognition of the Nawah's kindness, sent Rustamji and three English- 
men to present to him a gift of 101 gold mohurs, which were allaccepted and, in return, “ ser- 
paws” [sar « pd] were again bestowed upon them, Before taking their leave they were 
assured by the Nawab that he had written to the Emperor on behalf of Sir William Norris 
and that the pattamars!° would convey the letter immediately, Rustamji alludes to the 
visit of the Nawab’s chief physician to the ambassatlor and to the long conversation which 
took place between them, This is followed by a detailed description from his pen of further 
communications between the ambassador and the Naw&b. He tells us that Sir William 
persisted in his ref usal to visit the Naw4b, in spite of the great courtesy shown him and of the 
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fact that the latter was desirous of oomonally giving him the presents fom the E | mper or to. 
the King of England as well as those for the ambassador himself. Ghasiu'd-din | chin oy re 
him emphatic warning of the consequences which would ensue if he did not return to th 1e : 
Court, telling him that he had received orders from the Emperor to detain him by fo a 4 f 
necessary. Rustamji is no less emphatic in declaring that Sir William continued to s 
the request of Ghisia'd-din Khan, notwithstanding that it was impressed upon him 
the Nawab occupied an exalted position, being considered as a “ second king " in wee 
The remonstrance had no effect upon Sir William, who in an angry outburst ¢ ared | that 
ifthe Nawib were “to give me the whole of Hindustan I would not go to. al lo it.” 
Rustamji’s account proves that if the ambassador had shown due courtesy to tho New i in x | 
receiving at his hands the presents intended forthe King of England he might have a void 
giving needless offence to him. Sir William Norris lacked the qualities of a shrewd 4 co 
in his dealings with Nawab Ghasin'd-din Khan, who had not only shown great courtesy toh i 
but had also offered in every way to expedite his journey to Surat. The ambassador w went 
80 far as to reply to those overtures in more haughty terms than before, going, : rh 
Rustamji, so far as tosay :“‘ Though you were to assemble all the Umaras of 
to guard me more closely, yet I will not stay.” 


Rustamji explains that on account of the obstinacy shown by Sir William the I le 
drawn out interviews between him and the messengers from Ghigiu'd-din Khan had en lee an a 
a deadlock. Sir William’s attitude greatly annoyed the Nawib, who, when he next sun m- 
moned Rustamji, told him of the indignities offered to his messengers and asked ye the 
ambassador had appeared so alarmed by the prospect of the proposed visit. The Naw 
therefore put Rustamji in prison as a hostage pending the safe return of the messen ers and 
also threatened if any harm befell them to cut off his head. The poor broker suffered f aed iy 
during the few hours he was kept in the prison. Meanwhile the ambassador made one more | 
attempt to effect his departure, and actually rode away. But being pursued by a large a! 
Mughal force, described hy Rustamji as consisti ing of “from 1,500 to 2,000 horsemen, 1,500 to iT 
2,000 gunners, 20 gun carriages,” which followed him for “ three leagues beguing the ambas- 
sador to return.” Sir William was compelled to retrace his steps and return to the Camp. — 
Rustamji’s detailed account of this episode is corroborated by Sir William's own version of 
his arrest. Rustamji writes that he was entrusted-by Sir William with a petition to he 
Nawab in which he protested against his detention. Not without some justifica’ mn, the 
Nawab in his reply pointed out to Sir William that he had been kindly received at the Empe- : 
ror's Court as the representative of the King of England, and that his actions had been un- 
worthy of the position he occupied. He reiterated his great regret that he had been eom= 
pelled to detain him because he had not taken formal leave of the Emperor, At the same 
time he gave him an assurance that no further harm would be done to him, but that he must — 
remain at the Camp till the Emperor's pleasure became known, Ac to Rusta nji, 3 ‘a. 
long discussion between him, Mr. Mills and the Nawib’s brother followed, concerning the 
time when the ambassador might be allowed to take his leave, whether that would be permit- | 
ted in two or four days. They debated whether the farméns should be given now or within — 
forty days at Surat. It was also decided that if the farmana contained no promises regarding — 
the security of the seas, a lakh of rupees should be given to the Emperor and to G GhaAzin’ ‘d-din 
Khan and Rs. 20,000 to Hamid Khin. Rustamji was also commissioned to give a writ cn 
guarantee that these promises would be carried out.1! + 





ae 
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The last phase of the negotiations between Nawab G}Agin'd-din Khan and the ambassador 
5 revealed in a letter written by Rustamji from Burhénpur to Framji at Surat on Deo 
1, 1701. From this it is evident that the Agent of the Old Company was still actively reer 
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in placing impediments in the way of the ambassador and that he was endeavouring to per- 

suade the Nawib not to grant the farmdns. It was reported that the Nawib’s messengers, 
when they failed to persuade Sir William to visit him, threatened that the Nawab would 
agree with the proposal of the Old Compary’s Procurator not to grant the farmans, and that 
the ambassador might return to England. In this letter Rustamji expresses his disgust at 
the nature of the proceedings generally, The ambassador had not yet received any farmdan 
and as Rustamji was not sure whether he should take leave of the Nawab, he solicited the 
advice of the Consul as to the best course to be pursued under the circumstances, and further 
suggested that Sir Nicholas Waite himself might be willing to come to receive the farmdna 
from the Nawfib and in case he decided to the contrary, that Mr. Bonnell might be sent as 
his representative. In either case Rustamji expressed the hope that the Consul! would com- 
municate with him as to the procedure to be adopted with the Nawiib. He warned the Con- 
aul that no communication as to the above proposal could be conveyed to the ambassador 
on account of the strained relations between him and Sir Nicholas Waite, and also informed 
Framji that the ambassador would quickly repair to Surat if no further obstacles were placed 
in his way.'* 

After the ambassador had finally taken leave of the Naw&b and had received from him 
the letter and presents for the King of England, it was decided that Rustamji should remain 
at Burhinpur in the hope of obtaining the three farmdns. Sir Nicholas Waite and his Coun- 
cil also directed him not to advance or pay any of the sums promised till he had obtained 
them. Rustamji was 80 hopeful of obtaining the formins that he informed the President 
that they would be forwarded to Surat within a few days. But this hope was doomed 
to disappointment." 

The charges incurred by Rustamjis residence at the lashkar became so great that the 
President and Council wrote to him on the 9th December 1702, revoking their former order and 
instructing him to make no further demand for the grant of the three farmdins nor to pay 
any money towards securing them, but to return to Surat with all convenient speed and to 
resume his former employments.'4 Rustamji on his part represented to the President that 
he had already been compelled to disburse considerable sums for the purpose of securing the 
ambassador's pardon. ‘This protest was only an excuse for prolonging his stay at the Court 
and for proouring payment of a atill larger amount for his expenses. Sir Nicholas Waite 
however did not accept those excuses and insisted on seeing for himself the various items of 
the expenses incurred. Rustamji was finally permitted to return to Surat on the 26th 
February 1702-3. 

When the two Companies were u nited, Rustamji, on the nomination of Sir Nicholas, was 
continued in office as their broker; but his position with the Company's authorities gra- 
dually became insecure, partly owing to his own conduct and practices, and partly also to the 
rivalry and jealousies existing amongst his employers. In a letter dated the 25th April 
1706, Sir John Gayer and his Council stated that Riustamji's corrupt practices in connection 
with private shipping were very prejudicial to the interests of the Company and that it was 
doubtful whether they would continue to employ him. This accusation was endorsed by 
Sir Nicholas Waite in a letter to the Court of Directors written in the following year. 

It was unfortunate that Rustamji, who had been enjoying the entire confidence of Sir 
Nicholas Waite for the last few years, should have now incurred his displeasure, which cul- 
minated in his dismissal from the service of the Company in 1706. It was alleged that Sir 
Nicholas Waite on his transfer to Bombay evaded the payment of Rs. A000 claimed by 
ia Seo 7786, O. C,, 67—LL. | | 
18 See vol. VII, pp. 172, 286, of Surat Factory Records. 
14 Seo O. C., 58—IL 
1s See p. CV, vol. III, of Hedges’ Diary. 
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Rustamji as a reward for using his influence with the Mughal Governor to keep Sir John 
Gayer in prison. Rustamji circulated his grievances amongst the servants of the English 
Company at Surat, and this action greatly annoyed Sir Nicholas. At the time of his dig- 
missal the Parsi broker also claimed a large sum from the Company for various transactions, 
The representatives of the English Company at Surat, who were hostile to Sir Nicholas Waite, 
took the opportunity to conspire with Rustamji and reported against the former to the Court: 
of Directors, bringing various charges against him, some of which were based on information 
from Rustamji. They rightly maintained that great loss would accrue to the Company's trade 
and business at Surat if Rustamji were not restored to his former position, secing how great 
was his influence with the merchants and local Mughal officials, while they also called atten- 
tion to the irregularities practised by Sir Nicholas Waite in defiance of the rules laid d pe 
by the Court of Directora.1* 























Feastam)t was perfectly justified in claiming the sum promised him by Sir Nicholas Waite, 
and thers is no room for doubt that the latter yaed him as an instrument aes Keone Ses Joh! 
Gayer in prison. If Rustamji was dismissed on that ground alone, his dismissal was ee) 
doubtedly an unjustifiable act on the part of Sir Nicholas Waite and the betrayal of a trust. 
reposed on him, There is no doubt that the Company was indebted to Rustamii for ae 
large sum at the time of his dismissal, and that the Company's servants at Surat and Bombay 
tried their utmost to secure the rejection of the broker's claim. But the latiary clalnaidee 
sums expended by him in securing Sir William Norris’ pardon from the Mughal roxy wall tt 
considered to have heen an afterthought. He did not, however, liye to see his olainas alate 
ted by the Company, dying in 1721, but the three soris—Framji, Bomanjt and Nauroji—- 
who succeeded him as brokers in the Company's service, fought hard to cakeaieta ia Pp : 
Tather'’s claims. 


Nauroji was deputed by his brothers to proceed to England to state & case before the 
Court of Directors, Accordingly he presented a petition in May 1724 on behalf of himself 
and his brothers, praying that justice might be done them in relation to the demands made 
by them on the Company. The case was referred to the Committee of Correspondence for 
the purpose of being examined with regard to the allegations contained therein. The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the demands made by Nauroji, and having examined the 
accounts contained in the Company's books, decided that the matter should be submitted to 
arbitration. After nine months, the arbitrators give their award in favour of Naurojl, si 
two brothers, and of their deceased father Rustamji Minak with regard to the sum of money 
due to them from the Company “in their own right or as representatives of their said father 
five hundred forty six thousand three hundred and ninety rupees which the Company are to 
pay.” The whole sum was ordered to be paid to them by instalments within the next two 
years, His other complaints against the Company's servants at Surat and Bombay were. 
also placed before the Directors. and were al] satisfactorily settled by the Court. | His beni: 
ness now being concluded, Nauroji returned to India in the Wyndham, taking with him ben’ 
brass guns and provisions for himself and his twelve servants free of freight. Cis 

The decision of the Court in favour of Nauroji was received by the Com 
at Surat and Bombay with some ditmay, but they had no choice but to carry out the orders 
of the Court. The three brothers each received a Sar u pd,and in addition a horse was given 
to Nauroji. In a despatch sent to the Court of Directors, the Company’s servaiiie point ed 
out that Rustamji Minak and his family were considered as of no importance at Surne before 
they joined the Company’s service, but that thereafter their fortunes were assured Th . 
some wrong, they admitted, had been done to Rustamji's family and the decision had ies 
** Bee vol. Ill, pp. 695-6, 619 of Bruce's Annala . ; 
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given in favour of the latter by the Court of Directors, they nevertheless maintained that 
they had acted in the Company's interest. In despair the factors complained that their 
point of view had received very little consideration from the Court and that it would reflect 
on their reputation.1* | 
In reviewing Rustamji’s connection with the Company it is difficult to agree with Mr, 
George Briggs, who in his book, The Parsis, tentatively described the broker as “ the quint- 
essence of mischief.” There are also other writers whose estimate of Rustemji's character is not 
altogether fair and accurate. They based their statements only on despatches sent by the 
Company's servants at Sprat and Bombay. The latter were Rustamji’s enemics and they 
misrepresented his actions to the Court of Directors. The position occupied by Rustamji 
proved a difficult one, for the factors were unable to dispense with his services and he had 
therefore unlimited power over the entire trade of the Company, which led at times to abuses 
of his responsibility. On the other hand the circumstances and environment of that period 
must be taken into account. Rustamji had dealings with the local merchants and Mughal 
officials who were in the habit of giving presents in money for services rendered. Ho was a 
shrewd and hard-headed man of business, who thoroughly understood hew to deal with his 
clients and how to profit from opportunities of increasing his own azects. He, therefore, in- 
dulged at times in practices which practically amounted to bribery and corruption. Perhaps 
the best summary of his character and business acumen may be found in an unsigned doou- 
ment, entitled “ Observations on Surat,” without date or year, preservedin the India Office, 
It was written by an unknown writer, evidently after the termination of Sir William Norris’ 
Embassy, who compared the Old Company's broker Venwallidas with Rustamji and consi- 
dered the former to be “ a sorry lying flatering dissembling pittyfull covetous fearful person,” 
whereas the latter seemed to him “ a bold spirited person, hath abundance of friends at Court, 
a great many he made when he went with the Ambassador and I believe served the New 
Company with all his might and seldom or never undertook anything but performed.”?” He 
also alludes to the fact that Rustamji had considerablo influence with the Mughal Governor 
at Surat and that the Old and New Company's eervants from various ecttlements were ob- 
liged to employ him as their broker, otherwise their trading "would he cbstructed. The 
writer further adds that it was “ believed by all that the last embargo laid upon all merchan- 
dize of both Old and New Comp™ goods in Suratt was occasioned by him.”*° In the same 
writer’s opinion Rustamji’s services were indispensable on account of his ability to get any 
business entrusted to him speedily accomplished. 
Note-—A complete account of Rustamji Minak’s connection with the New Englikh Fat 
India Company is, under preparation by the present writer, 
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BHAMAHA AND DINNAGA. 

Tue dats of Bhamaha has been the subject of long discussions among scholars, which have 
been recently summarized by Professors Batuk Nath Sarma and Baladeva Upidhy&ya in 
their learned and diligent introduction to the new edition of the Kavydélakkira4 It is not my 
purpose to study here all the various questions connected with the solution of this problem 
but only to point out some facts, which have, I think, their weight. 

L 

As it has clearly been seen by Professor Jacobi? and the Benares Professors, in the fifth 
chapter of Kdvydlaikéra, containing a brief allusion to logical theories, we are confronted with 
some data, the value of which cannot be sufficiently emphasized when we want to fix the 
approximate time of the completion of the book. 


The views held by acholars are two : according to Jacobi, followed by Professor S. K. De,* 
Bhimaha was influenced by Dharmakirti, and therefore must come after him. But Professor 
sarmi and Upidhydya are against this theory and try to show thatno influence of Dharmakirti 
can be traced in the Kdrydlankdra, I quite agree with their views. But since this is a fundament- 
al point for fixing the chronology of our text it is worth while to examine thoroughly the logical 
theories as expounded by Bhimaha, and then to find, if possible, their exact correlation in the 
Buddhist Nyiyo-distras, We shall then be able to ascertain whether this view can be accept 
ed as a well established fact rather than as a probable hypothesis, 


(a) Pramdyas.—According to our author they are only two, that is : pratyaksa, direct per-— 
ception, and axwmdna, inference. So far as our present knowledge goes, we can safely assume 
that the doctrine maintaining the existence of two pramdpas only representa an innovation 
due to Diiniga ; though it was not accepted by all Buddhist schools, as is genitestiy bella 
The followers of the ancient Yogicfra system, as expounded by Maitreya and Asaiga, insi ted 
upon maintaining three praméyas, viz., pratyaksa,anumdna and dgama, Such a view was 
accepted by Sthiramati and continued even by relatively later authors, such as Haribhadra 
(ninth century A.D.), the commentator of the Astasdhasriki-p jiid-paramilé.4 On the other 
but of course in the mere plan of contingent experience, samertisalya ; becaure paramdr- 
thatal ,praméyas, as well as any other notion, or dharma (prameya) aro antinomical, contra- 

Vigraharydrartant, 3 | 
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But according to Dinniga and his followers, such as Sankarasvamin, Dharmal irti, Dhar- 
mottara, etc., the pramdnas are certainly two, i, Dhar- 


Now the definition of these two pramdnas, As given by Bhaémaha di asid hiranasdminya- 
visayatvam tayo kia” (v. 5), though finding its parallel even in the Nydyabindu, is really 
that already given by Difnaga in his Pramdpasamuecaya as well as in his Nydyamukha,® 

fe a ee Ee ESSE 

1 Kisi Sanskrit Series, n. 61,1928. Cif. also the article of Mr. Diwekar in JRAS,, » Pp. 825, where 
a relation between Bhimaha and Nydyopraveda ia stated, ~ Sa a 

5 History of Sanskrit Poetics, vol. I, p. WO. 

‘ So also by his master Virmuktisena in his Abhisamaydlankdrakdribdewithyd, works are hed 
edited by me. For the various theories on promdnas: before rates sh — is my Budiieat 
Logic before Dikndiga,” JRAS., 1929, p- 451, and to the Introduction of my bool: Pre-Diindga Buddies 

* And not Nydyadvdra. See JRAS., 192% p. & This. book has been translated into English by me and 
will appear shortly in Heidelberg in the Bulletin published by the Buddhist Institute of Prof. Walleser. 
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ively] the thing in itsolf (cvalakpana) and its universal cliatacter (edmdnyalaksana). There 
is no other knowable besides these two, which could be apprehended by a pramdpa other 
than these two.” 

(6) Pratyalsa.—Of direct perception we find in our text two definitions—(1) halpandpodia, 
(2) tafo ‘rthdt. The paternity of these two definitions can easily be traced. Chronolcgically 
the second must come first, and the first second ; in fact we know that fato "rthdt (ritpidas 
late eveli néinyatah, v. 10) was the definition of pratyaksa given by Vasubandhu, or rather by 
the author of the Vddavidhi, whoever he may have been. The passage quoted by Uddyota- 
kara’ has been identified by me in the Pramdnasamuccaya, where Dinniga attributes this 
definition to the Vadavidhi," and refutes it. 

The second definition kalpandpodha is, as already noted by the Benares professors, 
quite peculiar to Dinndga ; he suppressed the word abhrdnta or aryabhicdrin contained in the 
definition of prafyaksa, as already given by Maitreya and - but, ag is known, abhrdnta 
was again added by Dharmakirti, for reasons expounded by Mallivdin in his Tippani (p. 1) 
on Nydyabindujibi.§ It is almost certain that the word abArdnia was again added to kel- 
pandpodha by Dharmakirti, because — ‘atikarasvamin, who lived between Dinnfiga and 
Dharmakirti,’ still strictly follows Dijndga, in his definition of pratyaksa.'° 

(c) The definition of kalpand as nimajdtyidiyojand —This is the doctrine of Dininaga : 
kalpand ia joined with ndma and jati, etc., and it is just this doctrine which was criticised by 
Uddyotakara in his famous passage (p. 41): “ apare tu manyante pratyakgam kalpandpodham 
iti, atha keyam kalpand ¢ ndmajatiyojand."""" But on this point, as on many others, Dharma- 
kirti held a different view: for him kalpand or vikalpa is némasamsraya (abhildpint pratite 
according to Sintiraksita, Tatlvasangraha, p. 366). 

pratyaksam kalpand podham pratyaksenaiva sidhyats 

pratydimavedyah sarcesdm vikalpo ndmasamsrayah*? 
or, as said in Nydyobindu : ipasamsargayogyapratibhdsapratitih, This discrepancy is 
not of mere words, but involves also difference of views, upon which we have not to insist 
now, especially because all this point has been so well illustrated by SAntirakgita and Kama- 
lasila (Tattvasangraha, p. 39). 

We must only remember that the definition of kalpand, as known to BhAmaha, is that 
of DitinAga, but it has no relation whatsoever with that propounded by Dharmakirti, 

(d) apoha.—This 18 quite peculiar to Dinniiga’s teaching (though it was also continued 
long after him—cf. the Apohasiddhs by Ratnikaraéanti): it was refuted, as is known, by 
Uddyotakara. Nyiyavdritita, 328 f.- 
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a Nydyacdritua, |}. 40 af. JRAS., 1020, p- 473. . 
| On this book ef. Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 631, and vol. V, p Sl. 


4 Ci, JRAS., 1920, p- 472- | 
# And was known to Yuan Chwang, while no mention of Dharmakirti is to be found in the Memoirs of 


the great Chinese pilgrim. | “ — 
10 Pratyakes balpandpodhamp yay padnare rikpeiedae wima sdtyidikal pand ilamp i “y akea pats 
prati eartaia iti 20 beam. Ci. the definition of pratyakra contained in Niydyamutha, and the Sanskrit 
winina! re which has been preserved in the pofjikd of Kamalaila to Tattrasangraha (p. $72, L 23): Fay 
jadnam erthariipidaw videsandbh idk yakdbhedopacdrendvikelpakare tad alban eakram profi earfaia ws 
pratyakeat. | 
11 ‘This is the right reading, instead of kalpend ndmajdiyddi of the printed text of Kdvydlaikdra as 


well as of Nydyardrttite. ‘! ‘+ 
18 So Dharmakirti in his motrical commentary pi Pramdnasamuccaya, called Pramdnavértika, See 
my note, JRAS., 1928, pp. 378 ancl $06, | 
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(¢) anuwndna.—Here also, as ini by the editors, my is$ sali of inferenc 
ferred to hy Bhamaha—(l) trirfipalingato jrdina and (2) tadvido 1 riydrthadaréana, ie 
second definition is quoted by Uddyotakara. 1 have found 3 im the 2 ipmsamucenye t me 
corresponding translation of this passage, which is quoted by piace as , exepaael fro 
Vddevidht and refuted by him.'4 fu ca 


As to the first definition we cannot be so precise as regards its identification in f act ve 
know that the definition of the anuména as given by Diiniga in Pramd ya was ; 
cnumeye the tattulye sadbhave néstitd ‘sati.4 ) . | 
But it is quite evident that nis the essential and fundamental aspect of the anwména in 
contained, viz., its trairfipya : paksadharmatd, eapaksasativa Tithe sory = he 
frairiipya, asl have shows slashes 16 does not represent ‘gn rinvaaie due to Dittr nage a, sees 
it was certainly pre-existent, as is sufficiently proved by the fragments of the 2 
preserved in Chinese. Pha: 
Therefore, even in this case, the facts alluded to seem to point to an i alogy with 
Dinniga more than with Dharmakirti. 


(f) pratijfidédosas or pratijiidbhéses, vis., thesis or proposit 3 I Mi 
The definition of pakra and that of pratijiid imply that Bhimaha considers pales 
from pratijid, viz., pakea is the formulation of the probandum, quite i | 
sidhana, and prakiad i is this very paksa enunciated as the first member of a scdhana. 
doctrine (on which see Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. TV, p. 632) was accepted 
and the Vidavidhi, but Ditnfiga suppresses the pratijfid and substitutes for it the ver te alpen, 
Bhimaha in this place also seems, therefore, to follow doctrines anterior to Ditndga 
Bhimaha knows only six paksithhdaas :— 

(a) fadarthaviruddia, 

(6) hetuviruddha. 

(¢) svasiddhantaviruddha, 

(d) sarwigamaviruddha, 

(«) prasiddhadharma, 

(f) pratyaksaviruddha, 

Dinniga also knew five pakyibhdsas only, as is evidenced by his Nydyamu 
Pramdnasamuctaya ; ; while in the Ny@yapraveda by his pupil or follower, Sahkan BY. vis ih we 
have a list of nine pakpdbhisas,\¢ which again Dharmakirti reduces to four (anuménaniré, via, 
pra'yatein ind kyia, pratttinirdkria, svavacananirikyia). For Diiniga the five paksdbhdsas 


are as follows -— 











(1) svavacanaviruddha + miata me bandhyd, carvan vacanam mithyd, 
(2) pratyakgaviruddha : anuguo ‘gnih, 

(3) anumdnaviruddha : nityo ghatah, 

(4) lokaviruddha : éas? na candrah. | 
(5) dgamaviruddha. | 


Now it is evident that of the six pelsdbhdsas quoted hy Bhimaha, abide =o 
(d)=(4), (f)=(2). The second—(b)—cannot he so easily identified ; but from the iv : 
it seems that it consists in the assumption of a dharmin anyat 1, i 
proved for one of the opponents ; ¢.g., when a SAtikhya discusses with a Buddhist he cs nnot | 
state this proposition : “the diman is existent,” or“ prekrti is existent,” because the pratied- ‘ 
din does not admit of any dimen or prakti: so that the thesia would in fact agnone one of the 









a 


a 





13 JRAS., 1020, pp. 474-475. 
it Nydgowdritiba, p. 66. 

18 IPAS, 1999, pp. 470. 

18 Ch JRAS., 1928, p. 12,- 
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‘fundamental aspects of pakea, vis., prasiddha-dharmin. This kind of pokedbhes is not in Din- 
naza, but is to be found in SankarasvAmin, and, as is evidenced by the commentary of K'wei- 
chion the Nydyepraveda, was largely discussed in logical schools after the great logician. One 
of the possible ways to avoid this fallacy was found in the theory of the avedhérava or 
specification, viz., the diman, in which we believe, or in which you believe, ete. 


Anyhow it is worth mentioning that the example given by Bhamaha as the second case 
of paksibhdsa clearly shows that it was taken from some Buddhist vade mecum. 


(g) Trairépya of the Aetu—I have shown elsewhere!’ that Diitimiga cannot be considered 
as. the author of this theory, which we meet also in the 7'erka-sdsiros, certainly anterior. to 
him, and was perhaps contained also in the Védavidki. Anyhow the definition of ripaksa 
as sddhyaryéeriti was not of Dinniga, who in Nydyomukha as well as in Promdnasamuccaya 
contests the validity of such definition. We find vipaksarydrriti in Torkesdstra. 


(hk) Drgtdnta.—The first definition, aiidhyasidhanadharmdbhyim, may be compared with 
that given by the author of Vdderidhi: fayoh sambandhanidarsanam dr#iénta quoted by 
Uddyotakara (NV., p. 137, 1. 3). The second is beyond any doubt of Dinn4ga, and it 
is reproduced almost literally by Bhimaha. He says : 


(v. 27) Sddhyena lingdnugatis taddbhave ca niatitd sthapyate yena dratéintah— 
and the definition of Ditniga, in Nydyamukha and Pramdudsamuccaye, quoted and refuted 
by Uddyotakara (VV., p. 137) in its Sanskrit original, rons thus :— 
sidhyendnugamo hetuh sidhyibhdve ca néatitd, 


(i) Jétis—The Jdtis were reduced by Ditnfga to 14 only in Nydyemukha and Prami- 
gasamuccaya. According to Saikarasvimin they are considered as sdédhanadosodbhdvaniini ; 
and sdidhanadoga is nytinatva, etc., via., ddhikya ; this is just the theory that we find in 
Bhimaha, though in his case mention of sédharmyasamdadaya"® is still to be found, just as in 
Ditiniga’s works. 





Now if we are to sum up the resulia of this comparison of Bhimaha’s logical chapter 
with Nyfya theories known to us, it appears evident that no trace of Dharmakirti can he 
found in Kévydlankdra, All the doctrines upon which Jacobi founded his conclusions, viz., 
that Bhimaha is dependent on Nydiyabindu, after closer examination prove to be not pecu- 
liar to Dharmakirti but anterior to him. We may add that not a single theory, proper to 
Dharmakirti, can be traced in Kdvydlo;kfra. On the other hand, Bhdmaha refers twice 
quite unmistakably to Vasabandhu, or better, to the author of Vddavidhi, whose doctrines are 
ao often alluded to and refuted in Pramdnasamuccaya. And it is known that the Vddaridhi was 
completely superseded by the big work of Ditinaga and the logical activity of his followers, 
so that after Dinniga it is only occasionally alluded to for polemical purposes, ¢.g., by Uddyo- 
takara, but it did not influence in any way the Nywiya theories of post-Dinniga time. On 
the other hand, Dharmakirti, with his Promdyardritska, Promépaviniscaya and Niytyabinde, 
very soon took the prominent part, and after him Pramdpasamuceaya and its author were 
left in oblivion. Vécaspati and Jayanta as well as the Jaina logicians are always engaged in 
refuting Dharmakirti’s views, and only occasionally refer to Difiniga's doctrines. But from 
the comparison that we made in the first part of this paper it appears that Bhimaha’s views 
reflect chiefly the older Nydya theories, such as those expounded by the Vddartdhi and Pre- 
ménasamuccaya or Nydyamutha, from which texts he seems to differ in a few points only. 
The fact that he still quotes from Vddaridhi and ignores the nino pakeibhisas of Satikarasvamin 

17 Cf, JRAS., 1929, p. 479. 
18 This must be the reading, and not samidhayoh of the printed text, 
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sesms to indicate that he was nearer in time to Diiupiga ‘than to ? : 
quotations that have been ‘nbted in connection with the : PERS SS COR, 
pratyaksa and specially of tirstanta prove beyond any doubt that he had diredt Goquaintance 
with Dinniga’s works, and that he was strictly dependent on them. 

For all these reasons I think that the priority of Bhimaha to Dharmakirti must he eop- 
sidered as a well established fact, and not as a debatable hypothesis. His theories a5 o 
whole are essentially pre-Dharmakirti and show but very little influence of the progress which 
took place in Nydya after the Pramdgasamuccaya, Whatever the religious creed of Bha- 
maha might have been, there is no doubt that in his work we find a new proof of the great 
influence exercised by Difniga and his logic not only wpon Buddhist thinkers, bat upen 
Indian philosophy in general. Unfortunately we do not know very much about the philoso- 
phical and, more particularly, Nydye literature of the time which separates Difnaga from 
Dharmakirii. But from the scattered information at our disposal, we may gather that the 
theories of Difindga were largely discussed and developed. 'This is what we can deduee from the 
commentary of K'wei-chi upon the Nydyapravesa, which sheds much light upon the evolu- 
tion of logical theories after Ditinaga and shows that many doctrines which appear now in 
the works of Dharmakirti had been discussed and formulated before him. And it seems to 
me that not only Buddhist authors were taking an active part in these discussions, but that 
thinkers belonging to other currents also contributed to them, Difference of opinion was 
always possible as regards the metaphysical and ontological pointe of view, but ai regan 
Nywiya,and chiefly pardrthdnwmdna, viz., syllogism and its laws, as applied todialectioal disous- 
sions on philosophical topics, there was a general agreement.’ Pp ja continues 
views that had been already elaborated by Buddhist T'arka-édstras, Sai vimin, whom 
we have no arguments either for identifying or not with the philosopher of the same 
name quoted by Kamalasila, cannot perhaps be considered, at least if we are to judge from 
his name, asa Buddhist. The Mdfharavriti,as I hope to show in a fort coming paper, 
expounds logioal theories similar, and therefore chronologically near, tothose of SaikarasvAmin, 
and so does the Jaina Pramdnanirnaya,2 y 

Thus, we are confronted, it seems, with a general predominance of formal logic as ela- 
borated by the Tarka-sdstras and Diindga in his fundamental works, which mfluenred all 
the vida-sdstras of t e time. This is a fact which is perhaps alluded to by Uddyotakara 
in his maagaldcaraua : Lutdrhikdjidnanierttihetuh, Unfortunately, except the Nydynpravesa, 
no other work of this kind has been preserved, though the names at Jeast of some other 
great logicians have come down to us. One of these, for instance, is Fivarasena, well known 
from Tibetan sources.*! He was the teacher of Dharmakirti and heseems to have held parti-— 
cular views as regards the interpretation of Diiniga’s works, which were not accepted by his 
great disciple, But his worksare lost : only some few fragmenta have come down to us, 

Quotations from lévarasena are, in fact, to be found in the following Sanskrit texts :— 

(1) Fragment of a Buddhist Nydya-ddstra, preserved im the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The references to lévarasena have been given by MM. Harapra- 
sida Sdstri as follows 2% ;— 


(4) [u)palatdhyabhévamdtram anupalobdhim abhdvasya prasahya [corr prasajya-) 

'* Practically no result is possible in dialectical debates if the opponents 
mental laws of the discussion itsel!. 

20 We must remember, in fact, that the logical classifications of Nydyepraccéa are identical peither 
with Ditndga’s theories, nor with Dharmakirti'’s. We must, therefore, deduce thet they repeiesat ‘wipierti- 
cular moment in the evolution of logic between Dinndge and Dharmakirti. 

71 Tiriniths, History of Buddhiem, transl. by Schiefner, pp. 159, 176. 

23 Deseriptive Cataloque of the Sanakrit MSS, af the Aviatic “octety of Bengol, val. J, Buddhist MSS., p. 41. 
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In another fragment of a Vydyc teeatioe; which was kindly shies to me by His =e 
Stt Hemarija Sarm4, guru of His Highness the Mahirdja of Nepal, mention of him is also 
found :-— 


These documenta are few and quite jateniase to give an idea of the main features of 
the system of favarasena : but considering that they are the only thing that time has left?" 
they are not without value. They also belong to that period of great philosophica 
elaboration which took place between Dinniga and Dharmakirti, and of which Pcs 
also has preserved some not insignificant traces. 
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Ceriox Jovnxan or Scumnce, SectionG.Archmology, | The present part of the Bpigraphia Zeylunica 
Ethnology, etc., vol. I, pte. 1 to 4; vol. II, pt, contains readings of thetexts, with translations and 
1: edited by A. M. Hocanz, Archwological Commis- | annotations, of the (1)Oruvala sqanasa ¢.p, inscrip- 








sioner, Ceylon. London, Dulau & Co., 1925-28. tion, probably of the time of Pardkrama Bahu VIII, 
Ertorarma Zeviantea, vol, IT, pt. 2: edited by (2) the Badulla pillar inscription of about 942 a.n., 

H.W. Copaisorox and §&. PamaNAVITANA. | rc tho Mannar Racceri pillar i inscription of about 

Oxford University Press, 1920. a. A.D. the second of which contains matter of 

Scientific research in Ceylon hee made o note- | oition, tradir preousuiomncnlataac tap 5: eee 
a ng ~ a “4 gp rand pretation of many words and phrases in the latter 
ty So heron Mrs Coin. | in ini een. 

| 4 Th, athe ' L. é : 
is @ series of publications, including the C. E. A. W. 0. 
above, the Afrmoira of the Archeological Depart- 
ment, Mr. Codtington's Coins and Coinage of Ceylon 
of the Journal of Science before us, besides the 
archmological summaries, contain some striking 
articles by Mr. Hovart, e.g), on the Origin of the 
Stipa, India and the Pacific, and the Indo-European 
Kinship System ; but perhaps the work of greatest 
value to which he has devoted hia attention ia the 
gical remains of Ceylon can be dated. Teer eee 


cur 
Kenninia der Apabhramda nal der Erzahlunga- 
Literatur der Joinas. Von Ludwig Alsdorf, (Alt. 
und Neu-Indische Studien herausgegeben com 
Seminar fir Kultur und Geachichte Indiens an 
dér Hamburzischen Universitat. 2.) xii¢+227 pp. 
Hamburg : Friederichsen, De Gruyter and Co., 
1928. 


Du KuMamaralaraatinopna: Ein Beiiray 





Regions visited long ago remain alluring to the 
memory ; and even he who will probably never be 
data are peculiarly scanty in the opigraphical re- able to revisit them will sometimes think of them 
cords of Ceylon, and the extant chronicles ama with « melancholic pleasure. Being some twenty 
defective in this reapect. By patient, methodical | years ago a pupil of Professor Jacobi the present 
examination of the monuments, the materials — writer made some little progress in the study of 
employed and the methods of construction, the Jain narrative literature. And, though he will 
wee bulustrades, guardstones, ‘moonstoncs,’ | probably never find a real opportunity for resuming 
étc., Mr. Hocart. has been, able to differentiate three | ‘hose researches, it i with a special pleasure that 
main periods, which he calla (1) archaic, (2) classical he studies the researches of other scholars upon 
and (3) archaistio. ‘Thongh. thia nomenclature | this and cognate subjects. . 
may not meet with univerm! approval, we must Pits Alulorf, a pupil of Professor Schubring, one 
congratulate him upon the perseverance with whieh | of the leading authorities on Jainism, has produced 
he has tackled this dificult eubject and laid a re- | an extensive and solid work on the Kumirapé. 
liable foundation, at least, for future work, Hois | lapratihatha of Somaprabha, or rather on those 
being ably seconded on the epigraphical side by | parts of it which ore written in Apabhragin, 
Mr. Paranavitana, who has also, contributed a very, Literary Apabbra n.+—apari from. smaller 
inzesmatingepte.om Mahinda. in. Ceyinn. | contributions chieiiy by Pischeli—hes become 





a Refersucts to him are to fae found in the Commentary to Pramajardritita by Devendrahodhi, 
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known by two masterly publications of Professor 
Jacobi; and there is searcely any doubt that there 
is still in existence an extensive literature in that 
interesting, if monotonous, idiom. Dr. Alsdorf 
has wed the odition of the AKumdrapdlapratibodia 
publis.sed inthe Gackwad's Oriental Series, vol. XTV- 
And, though he has not been able to avail himeelf 
of any manuscript materiala, there can be no doubt 
that he has produced in the plurality of cases & 
sound and reliable text. 
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ih eaprebenarbeorearia 


The Apebhramésa stanzas of the Aumétrapila- | 


pratihedia, some 250 in number, make up an 
allegoric tale called the Jiramanchboronasm. 
lépabathd, & tale of the famous saint Sthilabhadra, 
a hymn on Piriva, o small dogmatic text, four 
verses on tho seasons, and 42 separate verses of 
different contents. Of all these, Dr. Alsdorf gives 
text and translation, as well as a list of words. 


In on extensive and well-written introduction he | 


deals with his texts from a literary, grammatical 
and metrical point of view. And in five appendices 
wo are able to study other texts dealing with the 
fortunes of Sthilabhadra. The suthor, 


produced an altogether learned, interesting, and 
excellent book. 


Tempting though it be, we cannot here enter | 


into detaila which would really lead too for. We 
thal only allow ourselves o few passing remarks 


whose | 
name we have probably not met with before, has | 


which will at any rate prove that we have studied — 


the work with attention and with profit. 

On p. 112 (SthOlabhadrs, 102, 4.5) we read the 
following lines :— 
Kaspa-rannu uppayai nahi | bhanjgai joi i oeidhw 
taha wi durchaha reha na Au | pdeai gdvarakiidu, 


The text is undoubtedly in slight disorder, as the | 


aecond half of the first line ts untranslatable. In any 


ease I suppose that we shall have to read dhungai 


instead of bhanjat ; unfortunately, however, | am 
completely unable to solve the riddle of the word 
ordiu. The rhyme proves it to be fairly oorrest— 
the senae must be something in the way of Skt. 
amria or madhu. ‘The translation would ran some- 
what like thie: ‘the black-coloured dung-beet be, 
even though he flies up to the sky and eata (honey }) 
will not otlain the lustre of the bees." The word 


kareidiya-, “a porter’ (p. 151), may possibly stand in 


enne relation to (Skt.) borea/a- in one of ite different 
nenecs, For jiyai poasyali wo mise o reference to 
Hemacandra’s grammar, iv, 332, with Piechel's 
note, and the Prakritgrammatit, p. 173, § 240, 
Jhéinga- (p. 150) seema to mean a sort of ghost ; 
it would not be quite imposible to derive it from 
dyolie. “light,” na T believe to have proved long 
aco that glow-worms, etc., are of times jooled 
upon aa ghostly: apparitions, op. Aleine Beitr, ¢, 
iidoiranischen Mythologie, p. 1 f. (1011). The 
cunous word bhilaya, quoted on p. 174, does 
not simply mean viaticum ; Hemacandra explains 








pitheyem (De. 

wtnton n a ut uc) a 
by adhikdri: éambalam. But rt fail tor 
the exact sense underlying explar ioe . 

We take leave of Dr. pereaergam 
of gratitude for his able and interesting hoo’ 
and hope soon to meet with now contributions rom 
his pen. 
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“No. 41. Survival of the Prehi t 
of the Indios Vailay, by ea BR Uri. 
Cuanpa, B.A. 13 ieee 
Calcutta, 1920. 

In seeking to find a link between sigue 


ihe 


traditions and the chaleolithic ciation of the the 








“etd view," that th wpper Inn vay 
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siskre kcidipeladed i6 Gaeta ae n of 
the native rulers who readily o speesclalcl | or 
great merit as sorcerers and employed them to — 


ninigrangs sicions ed Meeker aes” ic eee ea 





in the warriot sissies paul dle: 





chalcolithic population. Here again we are up 
against n mass of Indian tradition. Rather than 
attribute the rigidity of easte to the sharp distinction 
between tho Arya and the Sidra, he prefers to_ 
regard it ax due to the wide gulf that separated the 
cultures of the “ proto. Bra iand the proto. 





— Kshatriyas "—torma that seem to eall for moma 


definition, He proceeds to develop his view of a 
fundamental difference im the mentality of the 


| Brihmaga and Ksateiya of ancient Initia by citing 


evilence to show that their attitude towards purtis- 
iaodia ant caunarana were antagonisiic, The 
theory elaborated by him, that certain statuettes 
found ot Mohenjo.laro represent Yatia of the proto. 
historir and prehistoric Indus valley civilization 
wre somewhat premature, We feel, in fiet, 
that the author attempts in this short Feri ae 
solve too many difficalt problems, though Hid ‘vitws," 
| Wi not convincing, aré in many respects ogy 
Cn AW.O. 
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By Pror. JARL CHARPENTIER, Pu.D., Uraana. 

OF the nefarious dealings of the Pindaris, of the unspeakable atrocities perpetrated, 
during their raids, upon the peaceful population of Central India, and of their rapid 
and complete extinction through the splendid activity of the Marquess of Hastings, 
not a word need be said here. They are all too well known to every reader of the Indian 
Antiquary. But we might allow ourselves here a few words upon the etymology of the word 
piuddri, a problem that does not seem so far to have been satisfactorily settled.! nat 

Not a few etymologies of this word have been suggested, which may be shortly mention- 
tioned here as far as they have become known to the present writer. : 

Leaving aside Prinsep’s fanciful connection’ of pirddri with Pandour, we notice that 
Sir John Malcolm* suggested a derivation from Mar. peadhd, meaning‘ a drink (for cattle 
and men) prepared from jondhald (Holcus sorghum, L. or Sorghum vulgara, Pers.) by steeping 
it and causing it to ferment ; also a drink (for cattle) prepared from bAdteya, or rice straw ' 
(Molesworth). And Malcolm’s suggestion was confirmed by Karim Khan as well as by 
other Pindaris. Wilson* again thought of another pexdhd which, according to Molesworth, 
means * rice-straw ; a bundle of rice-straw ; a load or bundle of three ghdda or rolls of rice- 





P : it 5 | . 
straw’; from this peydid+ Adri, ‘taking’ or ‘fetching,’ would be formed an apt name for th 
those hangers-on to an army whose chief business it was to collect forage. % 

However plausible such conjectures may at first seem to be, they do not carry much 


conviction and may nowadays quictly be left aside. Nor can any great probability be | 
ascribed to the etymology suggested by Sir Henry Yule, Hohbson-Jobson, 2nd ed., Pp. 711 b., a 
according to which the word ought to be connected with Hindi piyd-parnd and Mar. pindds- q 
basnen, both of which mean ‘to follow, to stick closely to." Formal difficulties are in the __ 
way of such a derivation ; nor is such a suggestion strongly convincing from a semasiological ; 
point of view. A suggestion by Shakespear* may conveniently be passed over in silence. 
And another one proposed by Balfour? apparently upon older authority, and which implics : 
a relationship between pigddri and Bedar, has been aptly refuted by Irvine. However, his own | 
derivation—from Pandhdr, a place situated in the neighbourhood of Burhinpur—carries, ‘a 
just as little conviction as the others, First of all, Irvine has scarcely succeeded in making i 
it probable that the Pindaris did really originate from the place in question ; and further | 
the real name is undoubtedly pindiri and nothing else, which cannot well be brought to 
tally with Pandhdr, whatever be the origin of that somewhat obscure name. | 

Thus, though there is no lack of more or less ingenious explanations of the word, we are 








left completely in the dark as regards its real origin. . 

Curiously enough no one, as far as Tam aware, has noted the fact that traces of the word 4 
are to be found in Sanskrit as well as in Prikyit texts. The Marfithi forms of the word \ 
recorded by Molesworth are the following : pendhara, ‘a body of Pindaries, also that people 1 
considered collectively ’; pend/dira, ‘the depredations of these marauders,’ and pendhéri or c- 
poudhdrakart, ‘a marauder, a Pindari.’ But there is no doubt that this form is of later - b* 


4 On the etymology of this word ep. Hobson-Jobson, 2nd ed, p. 711 f.; Irvine, IA., xxix (1900), 140 f., 
Russell, Trikes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iv, 389 {., together with the literature quoted in these 


oes 


prism pen. 

! Cp. History of Political and Military Transactions, i, 37 n, . 

8 Op. Central India, 2nd ed., 1,433. 4 Cp. Glossary of Indian Terma, p. 414. ; 

§ These words may possibly be connected with petdavai = prasthdpayati mentioned by Hemacandm, : 
iv, 37. 
’ 6 Op, Hindustani and English Dictionary, ool. 855. 

? Op, Oyelopendia of India (od, 1885), iii, 216, 
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origin, the aspiration (dh) being of secondary nature®; and thus a form peydiri or vindart ue, 
would be the original one. And for this form we really find suitable connection in ‘Sans crit’ ae 


and Prakrit. In the Aautiliya, ed. Jolly, p. 76, 1, we find a word piuddraka, which probably = 


means * buffalo-herd.’ ; Se 4 
Hemacandra, Anehiirthasamgraha, iii, 57) (ed. Zachariw), tells us as follows : slttw 
pinddro bhikguke driume | 


roses : | ‘i 
malisipilake keeps 2... iT 1s 
ié., " pluddra means a begear, a certain tree (probably Flacourtia sapida, Roxb.), a buffalo 
herd,” and an opprobrious denomination."'° The second meaning (a certain tree), of course, _ 
has got nothing to do with the others : and though it is quite possible, it may be doubt- ) 
ful whether they have all been drawn from a common source. But there is searcel y any 
doubt that the most important meaning of the word, and the one upon which we have to 
fix our attention is that of ‘buffalo-herd.’ For the same Hemacandra in hia Dedindmamdéld, 
ddra means cowherd; p. means buffalo-herd according to De varhja.' This Devarkia is 
mentioned by Hemacandra as an authority on lexicography also in 6, 72 and 8, 17, and ao- 
cording to Bhuvanayala he is the author of certain stanzas in HAla’s Soplaéaift.) Ase mat. | 
ter of fact our word occurs also in a verse preserved in one of the numerous versions of that | 
anthology and bearing the number 731.1% | a ae 
oaherridt seman 
pinddre na Koham funanlammi | 
nacarahwdl sarogsam 
sarva celia tacchad mulch || 
‘Look ! when the buffalo-herd!? starts talking with the maid, the young mistress of the 
house out of jealousy lets loose all the calves.” z eee 
The commentary here seems to prefer the reading pawlira to the piudden.of the text, 
which certainly makes no great difference. B Pee ee Peaere et ee 
Considering these passages from different authors there can be no doubt at all that ‘there 
existsa Prakrit word pindara, penldra—which, likeinnumerable others, has found its way also 
into Sanskrit works—with the sense of ‘ buffalo-herd., * In this connection it is certa inly im- 
portant to notice that the present-day Pindaris, of which there seem to exist some 10,000 
in all, are professionally ‘ herdsmen and tenderaof buffaloes."14 For it cannot wedi Be doubt ted 
thatin the piudira, powdra, testified to by various lexicographers—of ‘whom Devarija arija 
must be previous to Hemacandra, i.«., at least belong to the tenth or eleventh contury—by ry: 
Kautilya and by a stanza in the Saptasati, must be the source of the name * Pi dari bich 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries won for itself such » ainister eolebritv, 
* Such secondary aspiration does not seem to be altogether uncommon In Micdil-jedeima Teo ate,” 
langue Marathe, Thus, e.g., khdpar: Skt. Larpara- (the explecadion ginar'ap been eee os is 
seoms to me not quite correct) ; khujd : Skt. Rubja-; khemkad : Skt, karkava. hain gore Shochs Bs) AE 
besides niddl; babhd}, besides bdtdil, ete. (Bloch, 1.c., p, 375): Bhar (<*6h)atea Pe st Then ate ” 
besides pophal (op. Orientalist. Lit, Zeit. 1990, col. 176; ramdhd besides rumdd, ote, andateg drome 
‘s tune of grass, & sheaf of corn,’ besides peada “the refuse éf ubeile'ce nud from Geet weenie 7 
extracted, oil-cake," ete., pendd ‘a load of fresh loppings or groon praia’: bs Genie Chace tho oil bow bers 
dung,” ete.—all these derived from Skt. pigda- (op. aleo pemda. = pis a. H wena thin mot cow 
® Onthis the commentator (Mahendra) remarks: suphietedal ewes » 85). 












- 











which is not quite clear to me. yam pinddre na tu pindite | 
The Medinvtbesa and the Mdrdeati (which are unfortunately in | 
and mahisipdla ag meanings of pindidre (cp, the Petersburg WA hy ible to me here), leo five bhikew 


!! Cp. Ptsche!, Grammati: der Prakriteprachen, pp. 10, 34, 49, 

12 Cp. Weber, Das Saptadatakam dea Hila, p. 303 £. / 

13 Weber, upon the authority of the Medinikesa, transla ‘ ) ts. folleesian | - 
graha ond Devarija I venture to prefer ‘ buffalo-herd.’ TaN Gener Solon Sain 

4 Op. Russell, Trides and Costes of the Central Prowinces, iv, 340, 





As for the further relationship of this word piuddra, peuddra, I have nothing definite t to 





suggest. However, I should like to point once more to the Desindmamdld, where in 6, 80 
we read: peddd . . . mahigi . . kecit peddesabdena mahisam dhul|| Thus there seems 
to have existed a word peddt, ° buffalo, she-buffalo"; and an interchange between pedda- 
and peyde-(pinda-) would be nothing unheard of within the Prakrits. Possible as it 
would thus be to suggest that piuddra, peuddra were in some way connected with this name 
of the ‘ buffalo,’ we shall prefer to make no definite assertions. And we shall rest content 
to think that the riddle of the name of the Pindaris has perhaps been solved in a very 


simple way. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA SECTS. 
By RAMTA PRASAD JAIN, M.B.A.S. 

Ix the September 1929 issue of the Indian Antiquary Mr. Poran Chand Nahar, a learned 
Svetimbara Jain, has expressed his ideas on the two sects of the Jaina, and contends for the 
greater antiquity of the SvetAambara sect as compared with the Digambaras. But, unfor- 
tunately, he has not supported his opinions with reliable references, and they hardly represent 
the true view of the facts. His conclusions, therefore, cannot be taken as the last word of 
“unbiassed research on the point, and it becomes necessary to examine them in the light 
of the historioal facts. He seems to lay great stress on the following points to prove the 
antiquity of the Svetdmbara sect -— 

1. That the “idea of nudity or remote antiquity and the idea of the dressed or a 
later period " ia not tenable, because, taking the period of Vedas, hardly any Prikrit 
literature is found existing before the Vedas, although the Prikyit, or natural language, 
is taken to be older than the Sanskrit, or corrected language. And because the Sve- 
timbara Jains hold that all the predecessors of Mahivira Tirthankara wore clothes, 
the idea of nudity was preached by the last Tirthankara for the firet time. 

2, That the ancient Jain images bear no trace of any particular sect, but belong 
to the undivided Jain Saigha. Besides this, a good number of such images, in the sitting 
posture, bear no trace of nudity. 

3. That the inferior status assigned to woman by the Digambara eect, In denying 
her the possibility of full spiritual emancipation, is of later origin, “for, such narrow 
dogmas had their birth in times when a strong reaction had already set in against the 
broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha and Mahavira ah 

4. That those who advocated the most conservative ideas beckntls known as the 
Digambaras, “and in order to establish the new theory, these Digambaras had to dis- 
card the whole of the then existing Jain canons,” which are respected and recognised by 
the Svetambara sect alone, who maintain the same old principles as those taught 
by Mahfvira. 

5. That the Mathura antiquities speak for the priority of the Svetdmbara sect. 

6. And that Digambaras hold the conservative idea, contrary to the Svetimbaras, 
that only a Digambara Jain holding Digambara doctrines can attain mrrdna, which is 
against the original teaching of Mahfvira. It is owing to this conservatism that they 
did not flourish during the Muhammadan period. 7 
1. Now let us examine these points one by one. As for the first point, we should re- 

member that it was not only in the times of Mahavira that nudity was practised in the coun- 
try, but, on the COnTATY it was treated with great reverence before MahAvira! and in the 
Vedic period itself. “ The wind girdled Bachhantes,” the Mwnayo Vdlavaéanis, are mentioned 
in the Rik-Sawhitd (X, 136-2) and the learned Prof. Albrecht Weber regarded this as 
showing the greater antiquity of the Digambaras, whom he also took as referred to in the 
well-known scoounte of the Indian ‘ Gymnosophists ’ of the time of Alexander the Great. : 


1 Indian Antiquary, vol. IX,p. 163, “S Tbid., vol, XXX, p. 280, 
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Besides, it is worthy of note that in almost all the Brahinanical Sanekrit literature which 
notice the Jains, Jain monks are designated as naked recluses.? In the ancient and authentio 
literature of the Buddhists, too, the Jains (Niganthas) are described as naked monks.4 ‘These 
notices refer not only to the Nigantha Samanas of the order of Mahfvira ; but indirectly they 
describe the pre-Mahdvira Nigantha Samanas as naked monks as well. For it is said in the 
Mahdvagga (I, 70, 3)® that— 


“ At that time the Bhikkus conferred the wpasampadd ordination on persons that 
had neither alms-bowl nor robes. They went out for alms naked and (received alms) 
with their hands, People were annoyed, murmured and became angry, saying ‘ Like 
the Titthiyas, ete.’ ”’ 


These Titthiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks belonging to older orders 
than those of Mahivira and Buddha.* The description of them, as given above, coincides 
exactly with that of a Digambara Jain monk, as described in their édstras. Hence there is 
little doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of Lord Piriva, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahfvira. Moreover, I am tempted to believe the Digambara Aistras on 
the ground that their accounts are in agreement with thoee references in the Buddhist Tripi- 
jaka and other secular literature which mention the Jains.1 For instance, the rules of con- 
duct for the Sramanas (Jain monks) given in the Kassapa-Sihandda Sutta coincide to a word 
with those given in the Digambara Jain literature for their monks, and they mention the 
very first rule of the Jain muni, which requires him to go about naked.® 


Thus the literary evidence would indicate that the nakedness of the Jain monks was 
in accordance with the original practice, and not a subsequent innovation started by MahA- 
vira. The latter idea, moreover, is against the tradition of the SvetAmbara Jains themselves : 
for, it is said in their authentic and canonical books that Lord Risabhadeva, the first Tir 
thankara, also passed his life as a saint ina state of nudity." This means that the practice of 
nudity was first introduced in the Jain Church by Lord Risabhadeva. 'This is exactly what 
the Digambaras say. But they do not say that along with the discarding of clothes the 
first Tirthankara also allowed the Jain saints to put them on. He, no doubt, did allow the 
‘Keullaka to wear one or even two garments, but the Ksullakas are only householders observing 
the vows, and are called Pkasd/aka in the Digambara éistras.1° This division of the Digam- 
baras is supported by the Buddhist references, since in them, too, the clothed Nirgranthas 
are styled Sdvaka gihi oddita vasand!! and Nigantha ekaédjaka.2 We find clear mention 
of the naked Jain munis and clothed Jain sdvakas in the Buddhist literature, and thereforo 
the mere mention of the naked munis also in the Svetimbara books cannot justify the divi- 
sion of the Jain munis—naked and clothed—as they have propagated. 


Therefore it is clear that the practice of observing nudity stands for remote antiquity. 


3 Vien Purdpa, Bk. 3, ch. 18, va, 2-10; Feddnta Siitras, IT, 2, 33-96; Dadakumdra-carita, 2; Fard- 
hamihira-Savhitd, 19-61 and 45-58 ; Mahdbhdrata, 3, 26-27; Rémdyana Bdlakinda Bhdsana Tikd, 14, 223. 
and Shdgavata, 5. 4, 5, 6. 

4 Jdtekamdid, 3.8.B.,vol, I, p. 145; Viddbhdoatthi-dhamma-padattha-Kathad, P.T.8., vol, 1, whichis 
p. $84; Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 3, p. 14; Divydeaddna, p, 165; Mahdvagga, 8, 15; 98; Culle 
8, 28,3; Samguta Nikdya, 2, 2, 10, 7, ete. 

5 Vinaya Texts, S.BLE,, vol. XIII, p. 223. I have ostablished this theory fairly well in my Hindi 
book, Bhagawdna Mahdvtra aur Mahdimd Buddha, which ought to be conaulted, 

® Historical Gleanings, pp. 11-12. 

7 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. I, pp. 698—710, 

4 Studi ¢ Materiali di Storia delle Religion’, Anno IIT, L027, pp. 4-8; and The Jaina Hostel Magazine, 
VI, No. 2, pp. 8-21, 

9 Kalpa Sitra,J8,, SBE., Pt. I, p. 285 

O STRIITET BEE: suiner afer: 1 arretht qiearenratermncey Fer RS RM MD saree rar 

11 Digha Nibiya, PT'S., vol. TO, pp. 117-118, 

 Anguttara Nikdya, vol. TIT, p, 383, 
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As to the existence of a Prikrit Seweture prior to the Vedic Sanskrit, nothing can safely 
be said in regard to this, since no literature of that period is available. Still we learn from 
scholars that there assuredly was a different and older literature existing besides the Vedas.19 
But the fact does not alter our position in the least. 

2. The second point bears reference to the ancient Jain images. - Only certain of the 
images found at MathurA and at Khandagiri-Udayagiri (Orissa) can safely be taken as dating 
from before the Christian era ; and these are found to be nude.!4 Those Jain images of 
Mathur, on which references are made to the gacchas, ganas, ete., as found in the Svetambara 
Kalpasiiira, are also nude, like those found at the Digambara Jain temple of that place.!® 
This leaves no shadow of doubt as to the ancient shape of the Jain images. They of course 
were naked, and it was not the case with them that they should neither bear any sign of robes 
or of nudity as the Svetambaras say.1® As to the images in the sitting posture, which bear 
no sign of the male organ, no particular stress can be laid upon them, since even to this day 
many a Digambara Jain image is found so fashioned. The absence of the male organ seems 
to be due to the difficulty felt by the sculptor in chiselling it out, and reliance cannot be placed! 
on this evidence. On the contrary, if any of them had traces of drapery, the point would 
surely have been indisputable. In the existent conditions the argument does not support 
the Svetimbara views, but is consonant with the Digambara one. 

$. As to the third point, it is regrettable that the learned writer here, too, has been 
led into error and confusion. For the dogma which assigns an inferior status to women in 
the religious Order is not of late origin, when a strong reaction had already set in against 
the broad-minded democratic religion of Buddha and Mahfvira. The‘ democratic ’ Buddha 
wag himself reluctant to give a place to women in his Bhikkt Sangha;and when such a thing 
was forced upon him, he expressed regret for it and said that the life of the faigha had been 
shortened. The Buddhists, like the Digambaras, hold that only a man can become a 
Buddha.‘? And in regard to Mahiivira, the Svetdmbara themselves make him say, “ Women 
were known as the causes of all sinful acts.""8 In the Vedas we read that boys were wel- 
comed (RYV., iii, 16, 6) and girls cursed (AV., viii, 6,25). And the extremity is reached when 
it is Said in the Satepatha Brith. (iv, 4, 2, 13) that (women) own neither themselves nor an 
inheritance. (areqawasa @ aes.) Everywhere their inferiority is manifest in these works,!9 
Therefore it is not safe to accept the verdict that the inferiority assigned to women is of 
later origin ; and so the point does not affect Digambara antiquity in the least. 

4. It is painful to read the fourth point, unsupported us it is by any argument that may 
be deemed to justify it. The Digambaras had no need of establishing the new theory, since 
they remained adherenta of the old ideas. The real Jain canon has been lost owing to the 
shortness of memory of the Rishis and the tradition now receives clear support from the 
ancient inscription of the Jain emperor Khfravela.?° Hence the extant Ajga-granthas 
of the SvetAmbaras cannot be taken as the very original ones. As Prof, A. Berriedale 
Keith says :— 

“The language of the Jain canon (Svetdmbara Jain Angas] is far later than the 
time of the Nandas, and, if the language could be changed, then the content also was far 
from secure ; indeed Jain tradition reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that the present canon in substance or detail goes back to the fourth century B.c.""*! 
aT Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. ITI, pp. 307- 300. 

lt Smith, Jaina and other Antiquities of Mathurd, and Hindt Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Jaina Antiquities, 

18 Smith, Join. Antig, Mathur, p, 24. 

16 gfe Grrartarat afrery aa ate sera | AT ast Pep sya aay I 

17 Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 101-106. rT otat. 

18 Acdrdnga Sdtra, JS., SBE., pt. 0, p. 41. 

19 Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 202. 

20 Journal of the Bikar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XII, pp, 236, 

21 Sir Ashujosh Memorial Volume, p. 21, 
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5. The Mathura antiiyuitics are only about a century older than the date on 2 which 13 t ° 
Jain Saigha divided into two sects, and they rightly show signs of the Svetdmbara ori 
ut the time. The inscription mentioning the Svetdmbara ganas, eto., inscribed on the 
Digambara or naka images, bears testimony to this fact and shows that the Svetimbaras 
were the dissenters from the original Sangha and took pains to connect themselves with hoary 
antiquity. The Mathur antiquities show the topsy-turvy condition of the Jain Sangha at 
the time, which was but natural for a Sangha that divided just within a hundred years: of 
their date. Hence they do not carry the age of the Svetambara sect beyond the first cen- 
tury B.c. But the mention of the loss of the Jain canon, in conformity with the Digambaras’ 
belief, is mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription of the second century B.c. ‘The facts that 
only naked images were installed at that time and that these naked images are under the 
exclusive management of the Digambara sect, prove the greater antiquity of the Digambaras. 
And the coincidence of the rules of conduct of the Jain munis, as Inid down in the Digambara 
4istras, with those given in the Buddhist literature takes us back directly tothe fourth century 
nc. at the very least.=? 


G6. The Digambara 4isfras do not plead such conservatism as would go against the 

very teaching of Lord Mahavira. Their earliest Acirya, Sri Kundakunda, frankly says that 

 Jinendra preached the doctrine, the root of which is Right Faith, to all the followers”: | 
it is not reserved for any particular sect or class of man.2? But the present con ) 
of the Digambaras, which took root during the medieval period, when Pauranie Hinduism 
held sway in India, and particularly in South India, where the Digambaras flourished, is a 
foreign exotic. Our Svetdmbara brethren, too, are not wanting in such a conservatism to a 
degree. And it is far from true that Digambara Jains did not flourish at all during the 
Muhammadan period. The pages of history of these times in South India and the enormous: 
collection of Jain images in the Digambara temples, which were consecrated during that period, 
tell a very different tale. If the Digambaras were not a flourishing community like the 
Svetimbaras under the Muhammadan rule, would it have been possible for Digambara pon- 
tiffs to approach the Muhammadan sovereigns, like ‘Aliu’d-din and Aurangzeb, and preach 
to them the Jain doctrines !*4 Tf the Digambaras were a dead body, how happened it that 
a learned scholar (pandita) like NainsukhadAsji forsook the SvetAmbara creed and adopted 
the Digambara faith ¢*4 


In short, we should not forget that facts are facts and the history of any country or class 
should not be whitewashed. It is desirable that scholars studying and solving the vexed 
question about the origin of the two sects should not be misled, and should keep in mind 
what the non-Jain sources have to say in this respect. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVAS. 
By MUDALIYAR C. RASANAYTAGAM. 

In volume LII (pp. 77-80) of the Indian Antiquary, an article entitled “ The Origin of the 
Pallayas " was published over my name, and in it a theory was put forward that the progenitor 
of the Pallava dynasty was Tondaimin [lam Tirayan, the son of a Chéla king born of a haizon 
with a Naga princess of Manipallavam, and that the name “ Pallava”’ given to the dynasty 
was a matronymic indicating the origin of his mother. Professor 8. Krishnaswimi Aiyangar, 
in his Lectures on South Indian History, published a short time afterwards, and in his valuable 
paper on “ The Origin and the Early History of the Pallavas of Kanchi,” which appeared in the 
Journal of Indian History (vol. T1, pt. 1) for Nov. 1922, held that they were native to South 
India and not a dynasty of foreigners. Further, on the grounds that their earliest charters 
were in Prikrit and Sanskrit and not in Tamil, and that their culture was Aryan and Brahmanio 
and not Dravidian, he suggested that they were in all probability a family of Naga feudatories 
of the SAtavAhanas of the Dekkhan. Sir Richard Temple, while referring to the two theories 
in hia paper entitled “‘ A Sketch of South Indian Culture "’ published in the Jndian Antiquary 
(vol. LIT, p. 26), stated that “ if the Professor's conclusions are to be accepted, Mr. Rasanaya- 
gam's argument is ruled out. However, in its favour it may be said that the acceptance 
of purely Indian soil as the original home of the Pallavas does not account for their name, the 
Sprout, which is what Mr, Rasanayagam aims at explaining. The question then is not even 
yet finally settled, though the foreign Pahlava origin of the Pallavas may riow be definitely 
regarded as inadmissible.” 

In Vincent Smith's Early History of India (4th edition, revised by the late Mr. 5. M. 
Edwardes, ©.8.1., C.V.O., and published in 1924), Mr. Edwardes, in commenting on my theory 
(p. 49), stated that the possible origin of the Pallavas, as suggested by ancient Tamil poetry, 
did not appear to conflict with known facts and might perhaps offer an additional reason for 
the enmity which unquestionably existed between the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. 
Being, however, reluctant to set aside the theory of so great a scholar and historian as Professor 
§. K. Aiyangar, he added that the historical Pallavas were feudatories of the SAtavihanas of 
the Decean and belonged to the Naga family. 

Mr. R. Gopalan, the latest writer on the Pallavas in his History of the Pallavas of Kanes, 
edited with an Introduction by Dr.8. K. Aiyangar, and published in 1028, while reviewing all 
the theories propounded on the origin of the Pallavas, seems to favour the view of the learned 
Professor that the Pallavas must have come down from the north. The difficulties that make 
it impossible for him to accept my view are said to be these -— 

(1) that the inscriptions do not mention the Chéja-Niga origin or even the name 
of Tondaimin Tam Tirayan as the earliest member of the dynasty; but that on the 
other hand the Pallava kings described themselves as belonging to the Bhiradvaija gotra, 
and as performers of Aryan sacrifices ; 

(2) that their earliest charters are in Prakyit and Sanskrit and never in the Tamil 

runge + amd 

(3) that the early Pallava kings were hostile to the Tamil rulers such as the Cholas 
and the Pindyas. 

These objections seem to have been put forward only for the sake of argument, for 
Mr. Gopalan in another part of the book (p. 160) unwillingly expresses his belief that Ham 
Tirayan did belong to the Pallava dynasty, by stating that “* Tirumalisai was a contemporary 
af one of the Pallava kings, perhaps Tondaiman [lam Tirayan.” Further, these objections 
presuppose that the early Pallava rulers were necessarily either Tamils or patrons of the 
Tamil language ; but the mere fact that the progenitor of the dynasty, Tondaimin Iam 
Tirayan, was a patron of the Tamil language is not enough to sustain any such assumption. 

li the Pallava inscriptions had mentioned the actual origin of the dynasty, there would 
have been no need now to search for its beginnings and its progenitors, The early Prikrit 
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and Sanskrit charters and the Brahmanic culture that is now inferred from them, do not sill 
negative the Chéla-Naga origin. One single ruling family could not have introduced that 








culture to an alien people in a compiiratively large area. As for the language of the insor I 
tions, it would most naturally have been the language or dialect prevalent in the district in 
which the inscriptions were set up, or else the language which influenced the literature of the 
period. Whatever it was, it certainly would not have been a foreign language brought in by 
the earliest member of a ruling dynasty, and understood only by himself and his few followers, 

The absence of certain positive statements in inscriptions and literature should not be 
taken as an argument to prove 4 negative. It is quite probable, and the known facts do not 


make it an impossibility, that the early descendants of lam Tirayan, or even Ilam Ti irayan 


himself, married among one or other of the northern dynasties, such as the Chuju Nigas, 
the Satavahanas or the Kadambas, as it would have been extremely difficult for Tam Tirayan 
to obtain brides from among the haughty and exclusive Tamil dynasties on account of the 
taint of illegitimacy in his blood. The statement in the VélirpAlayam plates that the earliest 
Pallava * acquired the emblems of sovereignty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of the 
Serpents’ is either a reference to the parents of [lam Tirayan or to an alliance contracted by 
Tlam Tirayan himself with the Chuju Nagas and the acquisition of the northern dominions of 
the Pallava kingdom through such an alliance. The early Pallava rulers, therefore, may have 
adopted a culture in keeping with the alliances made by them. The dialect of the earliest 
inscriptions in Ceylon was Prikrit, although the rulers were Nagas and Kalingas ; and some of 
the later non-Simhalese rulers issued their charters in Sithalese, although they wrote their 
own signatures in Grantha or Tamil, The diffusion through the Pallavas of some elements of 
Brahmanic culture in the Chéja and the Pandya kingdoms can be easily traced. The Grantha 
characters displaced the Vatteluttu of the Tamils first in the Chéla, and then in the Pindya 
country, and such influence came through the Pallavas. If the culture came from the north, 
it is not very essential that the dynasty of kings who readily accepted that culture should also 
have come from the north. 

Even before the time of Ilam Tirayan, Kéfici had become a stronghold of Buddhism and 
Jainiam. The different modes of worship in the country seem to have been considered by the 
people as equally true and by the rulers as equally useful. This toleration was the means of 
producing not only complete religious freedom, but also political concord between the inhabit- 
ants and the rulers, Fora Hindu king to sce his son converted to Buddhism or Jainism was 
not an infrequent phenomenon. The Pali and Sanskrit literature ushered in by the Buddhists 
and Jains and the influence of Vedic Brihmans made such a strong combination as to change 
the outlook of the KAfici rulers within a very short time. Hindu religious intolerance began 
at a much later period with the advent of the Saivite Saints and the Vaisnayn Alvis. 

Prakrit records belong to the third and fourth centuries a.p. Tf Tlam Tirayan came to the 
throne in the third quarter of the second century A.p., if he and his sucoessors came under the 
influence of Brilimanie culture, and if the KAfici kings brought under their sway the territory 
below the river Krignd, which was under the Andhra rule till about the first quarter of the third 
century, it would be only natural to find Prikrit charters in that territory. And the state- 
ment in the Allahabad pillar inscription, that the said territory was under the rule of 
‘Viggugopa then, becomes quite intelligible, Those charters would have been, in all proba- 
‘bility, issued inimitation of the charters already issued by Andhra kings and their chieftaing. 

If it be admitted that the Maidavélu and Hirahadagalli plates, the earliest of the Prakrit 
records, were issued by Sivaskandavarman, who preceded Visnugopa by four reigns, then 
it is clear that the kings of Kajici had, by the middle of the third century A.D., come under the 
influence of northern culture ; for these charters recorded grants to temples and Brihmans, 

The deeadence of thé Tamil language in Tondaimandalam after Iam Tirayan and the 
failure of his successors to extend their patronage to Tamil literature do noes Sh age a 
mean that the Pallava kings of KAfici came from the north. It was owing to fresh interosts 
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and a change of outlook that the kings of KAjici, during this obscure period, appear to have 
neglected Tamil literature. They seem to have actively participated in the spread of the 
culture in which they were then steeped. The presence of Sanskrit poets in the court at 
Kaiici proves no more than an mterest in the culture that these poets represented, and it is 
not valid to argue from that that the kings were Sanskrit-speaking men from the north. On 
the other hand, the kings of the East did not at any time discriminate in the matter of the 
language of the poets whom they encouraged at their courts. Kamban, the Tamil poet, was 
weloomed and honoured by Rudra I, the king of Warangal, and a Tamil astrological work 
called Sarajoti Mélai received its imprimatur in the court of Pardkrama Bahu, the Sithhalese 
king of Dambadeniya, The decadence of Tamil literature synchronised with the rise of the 
Pallava power, and hence the absence of Tamil poets m the court of KAjfici. 

The fact that the members of the ruling dynasty of Kafici were not well-disposed towards 
their neighbours, the Chélas, and that within a short time they became the over-lords of the 
Chéla kingdom, can be easily inferred from the total absence of any mention of KAjici kings 
in ‘Tamil literature and from the disappearance of the Chélas as powerful rulers after the 
second or the third century A.D. 

The enmity of the early Pallavas towards the Tamil kings is not at all surprising and is no 
argument to disprove my theory. When we know that members of the same branch of 
a family often fall out in the deadly struggle for power and glory, it is impossible to expect 
members of two different branches—and one a bastard line—to maintain cordial relations for 
any length of time. The futility of this objection was foreseen by Mr. 8. M. Edwardes when he 
stated that the origin of the Pallavas might perhaps offer an additional reason for the enmity 
which unquestionably existed between the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. The pure 
branch of the Chélas was cut off within avery short time, and the authority of the Pallavas 
extended over that kingdom, too, almost to the end of the ninth century. 

If the earliest Tirayar of KAfici were patrons of Tamil literature and the later Pallavas of 
Sanskrit, it is not necessary to premise a change of dynasty in order to explain the decay 
of Tamil and the rise of Sanskrit. It is well known that this depended solely on the influence 
wielded by the Brahman ministers, officers and poets whothronged the court. Did not some of 
the later Pallava kings come under the influence of Tamil ministers? and did they not 
encourage Tamil men of letters and cause inscriptions to be set up in Tamil? Are we, therefore, 
to infer that these kings were members of a different dynasty ? 

There was nothing to prevent the Pallava Tirayar who ruled over KAfci from the third 
quarter of the second century to the first quarter of the fourth century 4.D.from manufacturing 
a golra genealogy and calling themselves Pallavas as they slowly rose to power and sovereignty. 
The fact that the name ‘ Tondaimin’ is identical with * Pallava,’ as admitted by Dr. 8, K. 
Aiyangar and as seen from the names of several chiefs and generals who flourished under the 
later Pallavas and the Chélas, and that Ilam Tirayan was the earliest Tondaimiin, shows that 
the earliest kings of Kijici were called * Pallava Tirayar,’ to distinguish them from Tirayar 
who hailed from other countries. Merely because the earliest kings of Kfiici were called 
Tirayar in Tamil literature, and the later kings called themselves Pallavas in their charters, it 
does not follow that the Pallavas belonged to a different dynasty to the Tondaimfns who 


were called 'Tirayar. Visnugopa of Kijici was not described cither as a Tirayan or as a 


Pallava in the Allahabad pillar inscription, whereas Sivaskandavarman, who was a king of 
Kaiici before Visnugopa, is called a Pallava in the Maidavélu plates. It does not, therefore, 
negative the fact that Visnugopa was a Pallava. 

If the dynasty of Ilam Tirayan continued to rule at Kaiici, Bappadeva, the father of 
Sivaskandavarman, and the earliest Pallava king to be mentioned in the charters, must have 
been the son or grandson of Ilam Tirayan. Had the dynasty not continued, and had another 


dynasty supervened, it must have been immediately after Nam Tirayan’s death. If Bappadeva 
2 
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was the actual name of the first of the line, he could have becn nothing more than an obseure 
chieftain ; and his son would not have dared, during the lifetime of his father, to manufacture 
a name and a gofra for the family and to have it published in the very neighbourhood in which 
the father had risen to his petty eminence. Some generations, at least, must have expired 
before the family thought of propping up their newly acquired kingship with an imaginary 
pedigree. It is, however, rather curious that the pedigree was not traced to the Sun or the 
Moon, or even to Tksviku, the common ancestor of all kings of the Solardynasty. The earlier 
records and inscriptions merely stated that the Pallavas belonged to the Bhiradvija gotra; 
it was the later Sanskrit records that developed the theme and improved the pedigree by trac- 
ing it back to Asvatthiman and Drona, who, according to the Mahdiidrata, belonged to 
the Bhiradvaja gotra. 
Tt is quite probable that the words ‘ Palvér Tirayan’ (uewGanBezwer) appearing 

in the Tamil work Perumpainarrpupadai (line 37) was a misreading for ‘ Pallavat Tirayan’ 
(ueoassaorwer). The carly manuscript of the work which Nachcinirkiniyfr used in 
writing his commentary would have been written in Vatteluttu and the word ‘ Pallavat’ 
(eraveveys) could have been easily mistaken for * Palvér’ (we&Ges). From the context it 
ean be surmised that Pallava was the original word, as the words Annirtirai [ofr gs Seog — 
the waves of that (country)] appear in a previous line (1. 30) and the name of the country 
alluded to is omitted. It is wrong to think, as the commentator has done, that the words 
Annir (8) allude only to Munnie (gpa e?¢—sea), in the beginning of the line (1. 30). If 
this reading of mine is accepted by Tamil pandits, then the argument can be clinched, and 
Tondaimin Tam Tirayan can be safely admitted as the first Pallava Tirayan. The derivation 
of the term * Tirayan,’ as given by the commentator, may be fanciful, but it does not cer- 
tainly take away from it the actual meaning that [lam Tireyan came from beyond the seas, 
and that the waves which brought him were those of the Pallava seas. If he was the earliest 
of the Pallaya Tirayan, would not his descendanta be called Pallavas. If he, who was 
admittedly a Tirayan, was not a Pallava Tirayan, is there any proof or even a suspicion that 
he was a Tirayan from any other country? That there were different tribes of Tirayar living 
in Tondaimandalam about the tenth century a.p. can be seen from the Tonlaimandalappatiai- 
yam referred to by A. Kanagasabaipillai in his Tamils 1800 Yeara Ago. ‘They were =e 

(1) Pangila Tirayar—Tirayar from Bengal ; | 

(2) China Tirayar—Tirayar from China ; 

(2) Kadira Tirayar—Tirayar from Kadaram, or Burma . 

(4) Simhala Tirayar—Tirayar from Sihhalam, or Ceylon : and 

(5) Pallava Tirayar—Tirayar from Pallavam. 
What was this Pallavam, and where was it? The only possible answer is that ¢ the ancien 
Manipallavam of the Manimékhalali and the Mani Nagadvine of the ois 

Whether the child born of a liaison between a Chéja king and a Niga princess of Mani- 

pallavam was shipwrecked a3an infant and was wafted ashore by the waves, or whether as a 
young man he sought out his father and claimed a kingdom from him, melee sis difference to 
my proposition. It is clear that the earliest: Tondaiman wasa Pallaya Tirayan. He reigned 
at Kaficipuram, just as the later Pallavas did. To assert that there was an interregnum 
between the Tirayar and the Pallavas and to attempt to locate it at a time after the reign of 
Visnugopa is ridiculous, asthe genealogy given in the charters will not admit ofsuch a conclu 
sion ; for, if Visnugopa is not to be regarded as a Pallaya because he was not desortbed $4 4ke 
Allahabad Pillar inscription, neither is he described as a Tirayan there, and according to the 
same reasoning he must not be regarded as a Tirayan either. Nor, with this data at our dis. 
posal is it, as my critics seem to think, sufficient to say that the Pallavas were the feudatories 
of the Andbra-Satavihanas somewhere in the northern districts, without attempting to trane 
mate of term * Pallava,’ now thut the theory of the foreign Pahlava connection has 
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THE CULTURE OF MEDIEVAL INDIA AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
AJANTA FRESCOES.* 
Ky K. pe B. CODRINGTON. 

Iz is customary to speak of Indian “ culture,” but it must be confessed that im the present 
state of Indian studies the phrase is almost meaningless. A culture must not only be re- 
presented by a considerable corpus of objects of daily life, but also be defined chronologically 
and geographically. The comparative study of the results of excavation in India has not 
yet been attempted, nor indeed have detailed illustrated lists of finds been published; this is 
especially true of pottery. Without these basic facts any talk of cultures must be exoeed- 
ingly vague. The problem is further complicated by the loose dynastic chronology custom~ 





arily used by Indian historians, and by a complete disregard of the geographical problems 
of distribution. 


With this state of affairs in mind, it seems worth while to attempt an analysis of the 
culture so vividly represented on the frescoed walls of the medieval Ajanta caves. The style 
of the work, although mannered and often calligraphic in its delight in the sweep of line, is 
built wp upon minute observation of life. The rendering of fruit and flowers vouches for the 
accuracy of the vision, and there is no reason to doubt that the textiles, arms and accoutre- 
ments of the frescoes rendered with such loving attention to the least detail, are faithful wit- 
nesses to vanished originals. The use to which the frescoes are put at Ajanta emphasize their 
trustworthiness, for these Jdlake scenes are scenes of everyday life displayed in the spirit of 
ancient Buddhism, untouched by medieval iconography, except in the single case of the person 
of the Buddha. With regard to the Ajanta Buddhas and Bodhisattvas the iconographical 
tradition must be confessed. These piled-up head-dresses and jewelled necklaces never existed 
outside the tradition. For this reason jewellery has not been discussed in this paper. 

With regard to the date of the frescoes, it is now generally agreed that the medieval 
caves were excavated at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century a.p, Lady 
Herringham has stressed the large number of styles of painting visible at Ajanta, but she 
exaggerates. Actually four or, at the most, five sequent styles can be discerned, apart from 
minor variations suggestive of individual artists. None of them are later than the frescoes in 
the Kaildsa and the Jain caves at Ellora. By comparison with remains of frescoes at 
Radimi and Kanheri there is reason to believe that the bulk of the work closely followed the 
cutting of thecaves. ‘The workis mostly of the sixth century, perhaps partly of the seventh 
century, not later. 

With regard to the range of this culture, the dynastic geography of the period provides an 
indication. Ajanta owes its medieval revival to the existence of the VikAtaka dynasty, who 
were allies of, and intermarried with, the Guptas. The Hun invasion at the end of the fifth 
century must have greatly disorganized the economy of these two large and prosperous king- 
doms. ‘This disorganization of the north continued until the rise of Harga of Kanauj in the 
beginning of the seventh century. Meanwhile the centre of political activity in India shifted 
southwards and the main events of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries were the resultant 
of the repeated conflicts of the Chilukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of the south. Harga 
himself was forced to admit the power of the Chalukyas south of the Narbadé under Pulikesin 
II. whom he had the temerity to attack. The rise of the RAstrakitas in the Western Deccan 
seema to have continued Chilukyan-Pallava contacts ; at any rate the long series of caves at 
Ellora, which date from cirea 5600 A.D. to the ninth century, clearly show direct southern in- 
fluence. No cave at Ajanta is later than the first half of the sixth century. The Ajanta ghat 
is the gateway of the north, Ajanta stands to the northward of the frontier of the Deccan. 
While the rich and more or less stable political combinations of the south endowed Ellora with 
temples that clearly show southern influence, Ajanta received no further endowments. 
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Throughout Indian history it is noticeable that architecture and the arts inevitably follow the 


moving centre of political power. ‘The ensuing years produced no great dynasties in the 


north, but only local powers, whose influence and patrimony were severely restricted, tis 
probable that the ancient northward line of communication, upon which Ajanta lies, fell 


into comparative disuse in the sixth century. As we have seen, Ellora flourished actively till 


well on into the eighth century, and Ellora lies upon the next northward route to the 
immediate west of the Ajanta ghit. This route continues from the easy Ellora ghit to 
the Tapti valley via the Gaotald ghit, and upon it lie Daulatabid and also Patni, which, we 
know, was a flourishing city under the Vidavas. 

In the following paragraphs I shall deal with the culture illustrated by the Ajanta frescoes: 
under different headings, viz., (A) Costume and Embroidery, (B) Textiles, (C) Ships and Boats, 
(D) Horse-furniture, (E) Arms, (F) Pottery and (G) Metal work. Tllustrations under the firet 
six headings will be found on the plate facing this page, to which reference is invited. 

A. Costume anp Empromery— a 

It is usually said that cut and sewn garments were unknown in ancient India, and this is 
true as far as the testimony of the early sculpture at Bharhut and Sanchi goes. It is not true 
of Ajanta. The indoor costume of the women consisted of a waist-cloth of varying length 
and texture, usually supported by a beaded or jewelled belt. Occasionally a breast cloth is 
seen, or a muslin scarf. On other occasions a knee length garment was worn, which seems 
to have been slipped over the head, for it fits tightly on the shoulders and is opened up on 
either side. This had short sleeves or none, and with it was worn, cither on top or under- 
neath, a long-sleeved waist-length bodice. Nothing like the orhni or dri is to be found, nor 
does the ghégrd (gathered skirt) appear. The latter in modern India appears to belong chiefly 
to Gujarat and Western India, where also the sdri, when worn, is not so full and is never passed 
between the legs after the Maritha fashion. ‘The latter mode of wearing fine muslin waist- 
cloths is followed by certain court ladies at Ajanta, but the occasion is a coronation and they 
are accompanied by music, and therefore may be dancers.! The Ajanta bodices also differ 
both from the modern choli, which ties in front, and from the kanchif, whioh is open-backed 
and ties behind. It also differs from the Southern Indian bodice, which laps over and ties in 
front. All these styles, it may be pointed out, are more or less dependent upon local fashion. 

The waist-cloth was also the chief costume of the men, although the small loin-cloth is 
worn by hunters and other forest people. A long-sleeved tunic down to the knee was the 
soldiers’ and horsemen’s dress, and the young Gautama is fittingly shown so clad in the school 
scene in Cave XVI? Another type of jacket ended above the waist and had short sleeves. 
These were embroidered at the wrist, upper arm and neck, and sometimes down the front. 
There are grounds for suggesting that some kind of uniform was worn, for in the Sinhala 
Avadina in Cave XVII and also in the fresgo depicting the Descent from the Heaven of the 
Thirty-three Gods in the same cave, the various groups of warriors and attendants are all uniform 
in their dress. In the case of these horsemen and attendants the costume is completed by 
a short waist-cloth, but princes and other heroes wear what can be nothing else but paijamaa, 
or rather somewhat tightly fitting “ Jodhpurs.”” With them the prince in the Madfripogaka 
Jiitaka in Cave XVII wears searlet slippers, obviously of leather, while the king in the Sydma 
Jdteka on the other side of the cell door wears “ Jodhpurs,” striped and checked in black 
and white.* 

1 The references in this paper‘are to vol, I of Griffith's Ajanta Paintings, the additional I. 8. munber 
wit ene oa aa ce agian ae Sen So aga eae 

2 Plate 45, 1. 8. 50, 1885. 
2 Plate 73, 1. 8. 19, 1802, and plate 64, 1. 8. 68, 188s. 
4 1 8.33, 1885. See also plate 83, 
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Mention must here be made of certain “ foreigners” that appear repeatedly. They are 
usually bearded and wear pointed “ Scythian " caps, a5 indeed do the “ foreign " worshippers 
in the later sites at Taxila. This head-gear can hardly be said to be foreign to India, being 
common throughout the Himflaya region ; it also has close parallels in the head-dresses of 
certain fakirs and in the children’s caps and hoods of Kacch and Gujarat: However, both at 
Ajanta and Taxila, the difference of the personalities seems to be stressed deliberately. They 
wear long-sleeved, tight tunics and in the Cave T fresco, that was for so long called the Persian 
Embassy, one figure is plainly wearing tight trousers and boots.5 Boots are also worn by a 
person who seems to be the court minister in the Hamea Jdtaka in Cave XVIL® They are 
of course orthodox in images of Sirya and also appear in the MAt sculpture of Kanishka. 

In the Jélakas mention is often made of “ Benares cloth,” and one also reads of bright 
yellow robes of “ Gandhira make.” Cotton is, of course, the special textile material of India, 
but it is certain that silk was in use at least In the medieval period. There are, however, 
indications that it was not in common use. Supplies of raw silk in modern India have been 
derived from Bengal and from China by sea via Bombay or Surat,’ but mainly from Yarkand 
and Bokhara vie Kabul. This trade was in the hands of Lohini merchants, and Vigne says that 
Multdin alone took 700 maunds. Farthermore, in the oldest examples of the Panjilb phulkdri 
embroideries in yellow, white and green on & coarse madder brown cotton material, silk is 
used only for the yellow. the white and green being cotton. In Hissar phullsirts are also worked 
in wool. Furthermore, all “ primitive” Indian embroidery is done with cotton or vegetable 
fibre of some kind or other. That of the Todas, with its narrow bands of geometrical motifs 
and looped towel-like finish, is more or less unique, but some of the motifs are comparable with 
the work of certain criminal tribes of south Bombay presidency. Their work, again, is directly 
comparable with the commonest motives of Indian cotton textiles, especially of the choli 
cloths of the Deccan and Southern India. So close is the likeness that one would be inclined 
to suspect a substitution of embroidery for loom work, were it not that the result is again 
closely paralleled by both Assamese and Singhalese work. As with the bulk of Indian woven 
cotton fabrics, checks and stripes form the main decoration together with chevron (" fish- 
bone”) and lozenged (" eyed ") bands, enlivened with processions of sacred geese and 
cecasionally lions. Both geese and lion bands are found at Ajanta. 

Indian embroidery, apart from the minor types mentioned above, which are closely 
linked by their motives with loom work, has been quick to accept innovations. There are 
four main modern types. Firstly, there ia the geometrical diaper phulkiri done by Jat women 
from Hazara to Rohtak and Delhi.8 The only stitch used in it is the darn-stitch, and there are 
three kinds of design, viz. (1) chobe or border work with a plain centre, (2) bagh or * garden, 
‘n which the diapering is so close that the repeat is merely outlined by the red brown of the 
cloth, and (3) the true phulkari, which is an open diaper. The silk used is a golden yellow, 
loose floss silk. In later examples white silk appears, and tourist- and cantonment-pieces 
sport magenta, red and purple. Decadence introduces floral patterns and figures of elephants, 
women, etc. 

The second centre of embroidery is Gujarit. Among the upper classes, the silk used 
is well twisted and the stitch a chain stitch, both of which facts would suggest foreign in- 
fluence, probably Chinese ; buttonholing does not appear in the best and aldest examples. 
Here the basic patterns are quatrefoils and cinquefoils, geometrically treated in lowenges, 
bands and scrolls, Both phulkdrt and Gujarit work make great use of inset fragments of 
looking-glass (shtshadér). ‘The practice cannot, however, be of very long standing. Figures 

elephants and birds, especially peacocks, are prominent in Gujarat work.* 
6 Plate 5, LS. 61, 1885. @ Plate U4, 1. 8. 03, 1887, 
7 It is significant that many silk-weavers in Bengal aud Madras claim Gujarat os their place of origin. 
«© Mrs. A. F. Steel, Jour. Ind. Art, vol, IL. 
8 Watts, Ind, Artat Delhi, p. 383; Jour, Ind. Ari, p. 15. 
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Thirdly, in Sindh and Balfichistin, work is done in floss silk, usually deep red, which 
makes great use of herring-boning and of radially darn-stitched wueghnere oonfoed by 
huttonholing. Lastly, there is the Muhammadan work of such cities as Delhi and aa 
Floss silks are usually used, dyed in pastel shades, the designs being of more or less Europeanis- 
nd Mughal kind, Tt is noticeable throughout the range of modern Indian textiles thet) the 
influence of the floral diaper and sprigged patterns of the chints printer 1s dominant." 
Tr ie am interesting faet that wood blocks are often used primed with paste to outline designs 
for embroideries. 

B. TEXTILES— 

Birdwood was of the opinion that the art of weaving gold brocades 1s indigenous 
in India. Kambh@bs were made until recently in many places, of which Benares, Surat, 
Aurangibid and Ahmadaébid were perhaps the most important. The patterns arc 
divided into three classes : (1) belddr or scrolled, (2) batidér or sprigged, and (3) shikdrgih <5 
hunting pattern, the last showing strong Persian influence, as indeed do the sprigged pieces." 
In the above-mentioned classes of Lam Lidb the pattern 1s in silver or gold and the ground in 
silks, Another kind exists where this is reversed. In these, which chiefly comefrom Burhin- 
pur, the designs are formalized by the technique ; stiff scrolls and floral motives are freely 
sed and also very commonly the sacred goose, not only in bands, but on 4 large scale in 
the field. 3 

It is very difficult to identify work of this kind, but in two places in the frescoes work 
very like kamihdb is to be scen. In Gave XVI there is depicted a series of incidents from 
the life of the Buddha and here Sujata is shown with her bowl of food." She wears a white 
short-sleeved vest, coming down well below the waist and divided at the sides in the usual 
way, and under it a waist-cloth of stiff black material scrolled all over, seemingly in gold or 
silver, Again in Cave XV Il Hansa Jitaka fresco, already quoted, the king is shown 
seated apart in deep converse with the Bodhisattva, screened by a series of hangings, one of 
which, of a deep red colour, has the same scrolling. However the identification is somewhat 
doubtful, although both of these pieces have obviously been rendered with some care. 

An essentially India art exists in the weaving of patterned textiles that are dyed 
separately in the warp and the woof, although it is an art that has spread far and wide, Sumatra 
being fame! for it. It is found distributed across Central India and in the Southern Shan 
States in Burma. This art requires the preliminary setting out of the warp and the woof 
and the application to them of knotted resists of either fibre or bark, the process being rn peate 
according to the colour-scheme and pattern. Only on weaving is the design realiaed. Here 
again the patterns are perforce largely geometrical, and here again among purely geometrical 
devices one finds elephant, lion and havea motives, both in the Patoli marriage «dria of 
Gujarit and in the that woven fabrics of Sumatra. The Burmese examples of the art corre- 
spond closely with the Ajanta waist-cloths, and there is little doubt as to their technical 
origin. It is probable that the better type of waist-cloth was of this kind, while the cheaper 
sorts, usually worn in narrower widths, were of ordinary checked and tartan cotton stuffs. 
It is interesting to note that floral motives and human figures again accompany decadence in 
the silk patolis, which were until recently woven in large quantities in Baroda," 

(To be continued.) 








70 Textile-printing is cortainly not an indigenous art in Indin, It haa been stated that ihe ealine. 
printers of so famous @ oeutre of the craft as Jaipur get certain of their blocks from thin ei 
from Multin, who are of Persian descent. Hendley, J our. Ind, Art, vol, ITI, Pp. 6, | | 

il The term bitiddr aleo sooms to indicate a Persian origin, Cf. Pors. aj hich. az T 
meanings, is applied to such patterns painted on cloth.—Jr. Eprron. ae “ ate 

1a Pilate @, L. 8. 70, 1887. 

18 Jour, Ind, Art, vol I, p. 120 and plate, 
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CHITOR AND ITS SIEGES. 
Br BR. BR. HALDER. , 

Tats ancient fortress, built on an isolated mass of rock about $} miles long and 4 mile 
wide in the centre, was in bygone times one of the most famous strongholds in India, From 
the beginning of the eighth century a.p. up to the end of the seventeenth century it has played 
an important part in the history of Rajpiitand. It remained the capital of the most ancient 
ruling dynasty of the world, namely, the Guhila kings of Mewdr, during the greater part 
of this period. Its conquest was one of the chief desircs of the monarchs of India ; for their 
seat on the throne of Delhi was considered Insecure until they obtained possession of it, while 
the final conquest of the fortress gave them confidence and afforded a point d’appws from 
which to extend their arma still further afield. Every inch of its ground is soaked with the 
blood of the brave Rajpits, who sacrificed their lives in thousands in its defence, while hun- 
dreds of Rajpiit women flung themselves along with their children into the flames of janthar,! 
and thus perished to escape dishonour at the hands of their enemics and to uphold the pres- 
tige of the Hindu race. To a visitor, every stone in the battlements seems to eall forth 
memories of the heroic deeds once done and the glory attained by the RAjpiits in the past. 

This hill fort is said to have been originally built by king Chitriiigada of Maurya stock, 
who, according to the tradition, held Morwan and the adjacent tract in appanage and ulti- 
mately founded Chitor.* It came into the possession of the Guhila kings of Mewar in the 
first quarter of the eighth century 4.D., through the agency of Bap&, one of the early Guhiln 
rulers of Mewfr, who is said to have conquered it from Mana, the last king of the Maurya 
family then reigning in Rajpitini.” A tank in the vicinity of the fortress, which bore an 
inscription? dated Sarhvat 770 (713 a.p.), of the time of MAna and is still known as Mdna- 
sarovara® (the lake of Mina), lends support to this view. 

Before Bip, the princes of the Mewar family seem to have ruled at Nagadraha (Nigda, 
near Eklifgaji, 13 miles north of Udaipur in Mewir), which is supposed to have been esta- 
blished by Gubila himself, the founde of the Gubila family of Mewéy. Chitor was ruled 
over by Bipi and his successors till another capital called Ahida, at a short distance from 
Udaipur, was founded later, probably by Bhartripatta IT (5. p9—1000 — $42—049 a.p.) 

The fortress remained in the hands of the Guhilots up to the time of Saktikumiira, the 
twentieth ruler from Guhila, during whose reign it is known that the Paramiira king Mufija 
(VakpatirAja Il) of Malwa (8. 1031 —0=974—93 a.D.*) attacked Mewdrand annexed it to his 
dominion. This attack of Mudja is apparent from the Bijapur inscription,’ dated Samvat 
1053 (907 a.p.), of the time of the RAstrakiita king Dhavala, which records that Dhavala 
had rendered assistance to the Mewar army when Aghita (Ahida, the old capital of Mewir) 
waa destroyed by Mufija. After Muiija, his nephew Bhoja (5. 1076—-09 = 1019—42 a.p.§) held 
Chitor and lived there for sometime—a fact proved by the following authorities -— 

(1) The inseription® dated 5. 1378 (1321 a.D.) in the Delwira temple of Vimalavasati 
on Mount Abu says that Dhandhu (Dhandhuka), lord of Chandrivati went over te Bhoja 
(king of Dhira) when Bhimadeva (king of Gujarit) became angry with him. 

wi, For jawhar, al. johar, see Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by W. Crooke, vol. I, 
p. 310, n. 4, and Muntakhdbu’t-tawdrith (English translation by George 8. A. Ranking), vol. I, p. 307, n, 1. 

S Toi’ col’ L pp 200-208. Peajpaadnd Museum Report, 1917 

4 ee sakes vol. Ip. 916, No. TL aidan soe 

5 Cunningham's Arch@ological Sureey of India, vol, XXII, p. 115. 


 § The first yh ha of Mufija is dated in 5S. 1090 (Ind, Ant., vol. VI. p. G1 f.); while he is said to 
have ruled up to 8, 1050. (The Parméraa of Dhar and M by Luard and Lele, p. 6G.) 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. X, p. 20, dloka 10. @ Ep, Ind., vol. XI, p. 182 £., and vol. I, pp. 232 £, 
© Saradtacte: et aerqaitey: 4 tt 
Seieres ares Fappeaa: her YT: | 
amare war rest arene Arad Tae ne 
( (From the impression.) 
Seo aleo Ojha's History of Rajputana, xol. I, p. 45. 
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(2) The Jain Achirya Jinaprabhasiri also says that when the Gurjara king (Bhimadeva) 
took umbrage at Dhandhuka, he (Vimalasih) having brought him back from Chitor and 
pacified the Gurjara king, built the temple of Vimalavasati in the Sarhvat year 1088 
(1031 A.p.20) 

These two authorities show that some time during the reign of Bhimadeva, 
Dhandhuka went to Bhoja, who then lived at Chitor. That Bhojadeva lived at Chitor 
‘. also clear from verse 31 of the Chirwi inseription™ of 8. 1350 (1273 a.p.). As a sequel 
of the attack of Muija, Chitor passed into the hands of the Paramfras of MilwAi, Sinee 
then it changed hands as follows :—The Paramiras (Mufija and his successors) held sway 
aver Chitor till the time of Naravarma and Yasovarmé (Samvat 1191—92=1134—35 a.p.") 
during whose reign, the Chilukya king Siddharfja Jayasimha of Gujarat (8. 1150—= 
1093—1143 4.p.1*) established his supremacy over Malwa’ after warfare that lasted conti- 
nuously for twelve years. The Solanki rulers of Gujarit held Chitor till the reign of 
Ajayapala (Sarhvat 1230—33=1173—76 a.p.™), who was attacked and defeated by Riwal 
Simantasimha of Mewar (8. 1228—36=1171—79 4.p.16), who thus recovered possession 
of Chitor from the Solankis. Simantasimha, however, was soon attacked and driven out 
of Chitor by Kirtipfla, the Chauhfina ruler of Jilor (in Marwar). But his brother Kumira- 
sinha ousted Kirtipala from Mewar with the help of the Gujarfit king, and recovered 
possession of his ancestral dominion." F 

The fortress henceforth remained in the hands of the Guhila family for about a century 
and a quarter until the reign of Rawal Ratnasithha (8. 1360=1308 a.p.). In this year it 
became a victim to one of its great sieges, viz., the attack of ‘Aldu'd-din Khaljiin 1303 a.p." 
It was conquered by ‘Alfiu’d-din and kept under the control of the Sultins of Delhi till the 
year 1325 a.p., after which 1t was overrun by Hammira, the ruler of Sesod, and restored to 
the possession of the Guhila family. Henceforth the fortress continued to enjoy the happy 
rule of the Guhilots for about two centuries till the time of Vikramiditya (Vikramfjit, 
S 1588—93—1531—326 a.p.'8), during whose reign it was again subjected to two attacks hy 
Sulian Bahidur Shih of Gujarat. It was conquered by the Suliiin, but the Rijpiits very 
soon drove out his garrison and retook it. Tt remained in the hands of the Guhilas for 
about forty years, after which it was again vigorously attacked™ and conquered by the 
Emperor Akbar in 1567 A.p. Tt remained in the possession of the Mughals until the reign of 
JahAngir, who shortly after his accession to the throne, restored tt to Mahfrind’ Amarasiziha. 
It was again occupied by the Mughals in the year 1680 during the reign of Mahiriné 
Rijasiimha, when the emperor Aurangzeb visited it and placed a garrison in it."° But in 
the following year peace was made by the emperor with Mahirani Jayasirnha, and Chitor 
was restored to him. Since this time, the fortress has remained in the hands of the Guhila 
family of Mewfr up to the present day. | 

1 shall now enumerate as far as possible the attacks that were made upon Chitor from 
time to time and describe briefly the events connected with each. 








0 Traaabahs gra Hyacsye | 
Tears aT a TRS AT NEE A 
ah cqverer Wott ase uftteraT | 
weurare & PTeTaeTET SITMTT AG I 
Tirthakalpa (Arbudakalpa). 

11 Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 21, p. 143. See also Hdjputind Museum Report, 1920-2], p. 4. 
According to these authorities Bhojadeva nlso erected at Chitor a temple of Siva, which whe kien ‘called 
 Tribhuvananiriyana " and * Bhojssvimijagati.” It is now called Mokalji‘s temple, q . 

is Ind. And, vol. XOX, pp. 353 and 349, . 

13 Ind, Ant, vol, VI, p. 213. See also The Parmdras of Didir ond Afdhnd, pp. 32-33. 

14 Ind. Ant., vol. VI. p. 215. 18 Ind, Ant,. vol. 53, p. 100. ~* 

16 Ibid., p. 101. 17 Duff's Chronology, p. 211, Also ante, voll 55, p. Lk 

18 ‘Tod's Rajasthan, vol. 1, p. 300. if V. A. Smith's Abdar, p, 80. | 





20 Thid., p. 92. 
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According to the Chach-ndimd,2?! an attack on Mahrat, Rana of Chitor, seems to have 
been made by Chacha very shortly before his accession to the throne of Sindh in 631 a.p.™* 
Rani Mahrat of Chitor appears to be the Maurya king, Mihesvara of Chitor, who was one 
of the predecessors of Mina. 

An attack on the Mauryas of Chitor is also mentioned in the Bombay Gazelteer ** as having 
been made by Junaid, the Governor of Sind, sometime during the reign of Khalifa HAsbim 
(724—43 A.D.). This is unlikely ; for Chitor was then in all probability under the Guhila 
ruler Bap’. It is, however, possible that the attack referred to was not on the Mauryas of 
Chitor, but on those of Khandesh, which was nearer to Sind than Chitor. 

As has already been noticed, Chitor was taken 4 from the Mort king by Baépé 
sometime after 8. 770 (713 a.p.). Before taking Chitor, he is said to have ruled at. Nigda, 
the old capital of Mew&r, He ruled at Chitor till 8. 810 (753 a.p.), in which year he is said 
to have abdicated 2 in favour of his son Khummiin I. It is somewhat difficult to identify 
Bap4 and assign a place to him in the genealogy of the Mew4r princes. The name BApé 
does not appear to be a personal name, but a title. According to the Riijaprasastimaha- 
kévyo,?* Muhnot Nainsi’s Khydta *" and other authorities, Khummin was the son of Bapa ; 
while, according to the Atapur8 inscription, Khumm(in was the son of KAlabhoja. From 
these it appears that Bip’ and KAlabhoja were identical. Thus BApimay have been another 
name of KAlabhéja and the eighth * ruler from Guhadatta (Guhila, Guhdditya, Grahéditya. 
etc.), the founder of the Guhila dynasty of Mewér. In the inscription *° dated Sarmvat 1028 
(971 a.v.), of the time of the king Naravihana of Mewar, Bappaka (Bap4) is said to be the 
moon among the kings of the Guhila family and a jewel of the surface of this earth. It 
was this Bip& through whose bravery, according to Col. Tod,3! the first attack on Chitor, 
then under the Mori prince Mina, by Yasid or Muhammad bin Qasim, was defeated. 

The next irruption of the Muslim invaders against Chitor took place during the reign of 
Khummén II, and was made by the Khalifa Al-MAmin of Baghdid, Col. Tod gives an 
exaggerated account 3° of the invasion and mentions the names of many towns and kingdoms 
which had not been founded by then. For instance, the principal towns of Ajmer, Jaisalmer, 
Sirohi, etc., mentioned by Tod, were not founded earlier than the twelfth century A.D. 

The next assault on Chitor was made by the Chauhina ruler Kirtipéla of Jalor during the 
reign of Rawal Samantasimha of Mewar, as stated above. The result was that Simantasimha 
had to abandon Chitor and go to Vagada (the territory now occupied by the present Bahewiri 
and Dungarpur States), where he established an independent kingdom for himeelf, and 
thereby became the founder of the present ruling family of the Dungarpur State. ™ 

—fi Elliot, History of India, vol. I, pp. 420-27. 

$2 Duff's Chronology, p. 60. Also Elliot, History of India, vol. I, pp. 400—7. 

13 Bombay Gazetteer, vol, I, pt. 1, p. 109. 

34 Réjpdtdnd Museum Report, 1917-18, p, 3. 

a5 Ind, Ant., vol. 30, p. 190. 

26 at crverett cad carat Teor: TCT TTA ML eee cee eee ene 





Canto ITT. 
27 Muhnot Nainal's KAgdia, sheet 2, p. 1. > 


#8 Ind. Ant. val. 39, p. 191. 
20 Jbid., p. 188. 
50 separ ite [i aCrIE: 

trpe: fararia: Braise | 

Ante, vol. 39, p. 189. 
31 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. 1, pp. 297-00. 
42 Ibid, p. 201. | | 
$9 Ind. Ant, vol. 53, p. 101, Before thia an attack on Abide by king Munjarija has already 
been referred to. 
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Chitor was next assailed by Sultin Nasira’d-din Malmfd of Delhi in the reign of Riiwal 
Jaitrasichha of Mewlr (5. 1270—1300=1213—1253 a.p.). In the Hijri year 646 (1247 a.D.), 
the SultAn called his brother Jalalu’d-din from his government of Kanau) to Delhi, but the 
latter, being afraid of a plot against his life, fled to Chitor with his men. He was 
uneuccessfully pursued for about eight months by the Sultan, who then returned to Delhi."* 

An invasion ** of Mewfr by Sultin Shamsu'd-din Altamsh of Delhi is also recorded 
during the reign of Rawal Jaitrasithha ; but Chitor was not affected by that attack. 

Chitor seems to have been next attacked during the reign of Tejasimha, (8. 1317—24= 
1260—67 A.D.), the son and successor of Rawal Juitrasizhha ot Mewiy. This appears from an 
inscription®® dated 8. 1317 (1260 a.p,) of the time of Visaladeva, the Baghela rini of 
Dholké, which records that he (Visaladeva) was, as it were, « hatchet in cutting the roots of 
the government of Mewér. From verse 26 of the Chirw4 inscription,*" dated 5. 1330 (1273 
a.p.), of the time of Rawal Samarasithha (8. 13390—58 =1273—1302 a.p.) of Mewar, it also 
appears that the battle between Tejasitmha and Visaladeva was fought at the foot (falhafi) 

After these minor attacks, Chitor was subjected to one of its greatest sieges made by 
‘ Aliu’d-din Khalji, the @alidn of Delhi, who after a siege of six months,?# during which his 
army suffered great loss, captured the fort on Monday, the Lith day of Muharram 703 4.H. 
(26th August 1303 a.p,) and, having ordered a massacre of 30,000 Hindus, bestowed the 
government of Chitor on his son Khigr Khin, after whom it was called KhigrAbid.®® Khigr Khan 
held Chitor for about ten years, but when the Muhammadan rule in Chitor became well-nigh 
impossible, and the RAjpits began to assert their independence by throwing the Muham- 
hand it over to the Songarfé ChauhAna MAladewa,*° who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Delhi till about 1325 a.D., after which it was conquered by Rani Hammira of SisodA.*! 

After the accession of Hammira, an attack on Chitor is said to have been made by 
Mubammad Tughlag of Delhi, whom Tod misnames the ‘ Khilji king." The Muhammadans 
were defeated in this attack, as appears from the inscription, dated 8. 1495 (1498 A.D.), of 





the time of Mahérink KumbhA of Mewir.** 

This assault on Chitor has given rise to many interesting socounts written by 
different authors. 

Let ua quote what Col, Tod writes on the subject -— 

“ Lakhamsi succeeded his father in 8. 1331 (1275 4.p.), a memorable era in the annals, 


when Chitor, the repository of all that was precious yet untouched of the arts of India, was 
‘ Alau’d-din. ‘Twice it was attacked by this subjugator of India. In the first siege it escaped 
epoliation, though at the price of ite best defenders : that which followed is the first successful 
assault and capture of which we have any detailed account. 

(To be continwed,) 









as fet Ant., FOI-O7. | 
o8 Jbid., vol, VI, p. 212. 
OT See note |], above. 


30 In Muntakhdbu't-towdrit) (English translation G. 8. A. Ranking), wil. I, p. 257, | author 
aptaa'of the congnadt of Cnitor within = few ye. = “ prcatine 

28 Elliot, History of India, vol, IL, pp. 76-7 
AME Leeder deghntne fy Stata tk erase bx cabeceatoragmenls After the fall of Jilor in 
about 131) a.0., the garriean was put to the sword by ‘Aliu’d-din's general. Miladeva, however, escaped 
the fate of the garrison, and succeeded later on in winning favour of the Sultin ‘Aldu’d-dlin Ehalji who 
appointed him yov of Chitor in about 131) a.p. | oe silatl 

+) Ind, Ant, vol. 55, p. 11. 


0 Ibid, pp. 11-12. 














Maninminata : Edition of tho Bhandarkar Oriental | of mere dating of the manuscripts. A fair mixture 


whieh manuscript outhority was sound have 
| been allowed to stand in the text. “As a general 
rule, preference is given to a reading which best 
When such a reading was not available, the choice 
fell upon ono which is common to (what primd 
facie appeared to be) more or less independent 
bability; the prewumption of originality in such 
cases ia frequently confirmed by a lack of definite 


- | ie 


to choice and achievement. We congratulate the 
upon their success, It is already 


One other important point is that there is a con: F 7 : ; “9 
Fe ee ae ech baaed an. | 22h caliewel, Mencey of the land. An attempt 
sects possible they were originally based not been 
versions show the smallest addition, and they may | -nteihuted to the sum total of Indian History. 
perhape be regarded a having waffered the least In the history of South India, no kingdom has 
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Subramanian has cayapnciead to mee us with 
u connected history of the Marlthd activities at 
Tanjore. 


The «tory of the Mariithas at Tanjore 
extends over nearly two centuries. Its founder 
was Vonkiji, 1676 4.0. It had an unbroken succes. 
sion of rulers—Shiihji, Sarabhoji, Pratipsingh, 
‘Tuljaji, Amarsingh and Sarabhojt I. The suthor 
has utilized the material available, whether published 
or in manuscript, in depicting the careers of these 
rulera at Tanjore. He has token pains to point 
out the rich memorials of the Marithi Rajis 
in the shape of temples, forts, choultries and other 
charitable imstitutions, now almost in no state of 
decay, owing to continued neglect. It should be the 
duty of our patriotic citizens to preserve there 
ancient monuments, as the relies of rulers who 
contributed not a littl to enriching the culture of 
South India. Mr. Subramanian has described 
these and more in the last three chapters of the 
book, which are indeed interesting reading. 

Studies like the one under review supply a long felt 
necd, and we hope the author will pursue his subject 
in a more intensive manner, and give us a complete 
history of the kingdom of Tanjore from the earliest 
times. The value of the present survey would 
have been considerably enhanced by the addition of 
selected illustrations of the ancient remains. We 
cannot better conetnie than with the words of 
Mr. Srinivasa rar: “This book has been 
written 50 as to enable tho intelligent teacher of 
history to lay well and truly the foundations 
of historical studies in the Tanjore district.” 


VY. AR. BR. Dixsmrar. 


Beomsioa ofr VNAvANAcARA History, by the 
Rev. H. Heras, 8J.. M.A. 7) 5) in.; pp. 
viii + 144. Bombay, Indian Historical Research 
Institute, 1029. 


The author hag critically examined the various 


legendary and traditional stories, as well as the | 


accounts recorded by Numiz and Firishta, regard- 


ing the foundation of the city of Vijmynnagarn. - 


He rejects the legendas, and comes to the conclusion 
that the story of Vidyiragya's connexion with 


the foundation of the city and of the empire of 


Vijayanngara was {nbricated with o definite object 
by the ascetics of the Sringeri monastery, Follow- 
ing the clues furnished by Nuniz and Firishta, and 
utilizing a number of epigraphical records, of which 
more «to, he has made an exhaustive study, he 
comes to the conclusion that the “Deomo”™ of 
Nuniz and the “ Bila] Dew Raja" of Firishta waa 
no other than Vira Ballila (Dewan Kiya) of the 
Hoyesls dynasty, the “sun in the sky of tho 


Yadava race " of the inscriptions, who was captured | 





very next sentence he aded: “. 


a sent to Doli by Malik Kar fer his conquest 
back to his kingslogn. Ba: considers; kas ts 
convening of his kinamen by Vira BallAln, referred 
to by Firishta, most likely occurred at Tiruvan- 
pimalai in 1328, and that it was in pursuance of the 
defensive measures against the Muhammadan 
invaders from the north devised at this conference 
that steps were taken to fortify and perhapa enlarge 
Anegondi, He suggests, further, that by the 
“foundation of Vijayanagara ” Nuniz and Firishte 
refer to thia work at the northern site, and that 
Bukka I was the real founder of Vijayanagar 
south of the Tungabhadri, this being the reason 
why in 50 many of his inscriptions Vijsyanagara is 
called Hosapatjana, the new city, as distinguished 
from the old town of Anegondi. 





As regards the origin of the Sangama dynasty, 
it haa generally been thought hitherto that Hari- 
hera and Bukka came from the Telugu country. 
Fr. Heras quotes V. A. Smith as writing that “ good 
authority oxiate for regarding the brothers ag 
fugitives from the eastern Telinga or Telugu kingdom 
of Warangal"; but it should be noted that in the 
perhaps better, authority views them as chieftains 
under the Kanareee dynasty of the Hoysala or 
Ballila kings of the Mysore country.” This latter 
opinion accords with the view expressed by Fr. 
Hers, who significantly draws attention to the 
rebellions in the Telugu country against the early 
Vijayanagara kings, os being inconsistent with the 
theory that Safgama’s family came from those 
porta. A close study of the Mysore inscriptions 
leads our author to the conclusion that Bangama's 
family, who had settled in Karnataka, were prob- 
ably descended from the family of Keéirija, which 
occupied high offices under eeveral Hoysala kings, 
to whom, moreover, he gives reasons for think- 
ing they were related by kinship. This would 
goa long way to oxplain the appointment of Hari- 
hara os mahdmandaledeara over the newly fortified 
city on the northern frontier, the apparently 
immediate and general sequiescence in Hariharn’s 
assumption of power on the death of Ballila IV 
and the abundant evidence of loyalty to the memory 
of the Hoysalas in the inscriptions, and in the acts 
of the Vijayanagara kings. 


The above are but 6 few of the important conwa- 
sion and | made towards clearing away 
the obscurities that have long surrounded the 
initial history of the Vijayanagora kings and their 
famous capital, and we hope the author will be 
history of this no longer “forgotten empire, the 
later history of which he bas already done so much 
to elucidate. 





C.E, A. W. 0. 
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THE CULTURE OF MEDIEVAL INDIA AS: ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
AJANTA FRESCOES. 

By K. px B. CODRINGTON. 

(Continued from page 162.) 

With warp-and-woof dyeing, handhana or tic-and-dye work, must be classed as a radically 
Indian art. In this process the material is pinched up between forefinger and thumb 
according to the desired pattern, and securely tied with thread. The material is then dyed 
and the process repeated according to the number of colours in the pattern, which is realized 
‘in amall dots or rings. The art in modern India belongs almost entirely to RAjpitind and 
goes under the name of chunari, Baran in Kotah State being famed for it. The patterns used 
are called ekdali, chaubandt, asfithandt, according to the number of knots in the repeat. Here 
again belddr scroll designs are used, as well as jéldar diagonal work. At Ajanta single dots 
orsimple groups of dots only appear, but in modern examples the ubiquitous imported shilér- 
gih patterns have intruded into this craft as well as others. 

Lastly, the list of Ajanta textiles must be completed by the mention of fine muslins. 
Spotted muslins occur occasionally and are used chiefly for scarfs. 

A survey of modern Indian textiles leaves the impression that Mughal influence has been 
paramount, Yet underneath and apart from this influence, with its resulting floral diapers 
and sprigged patterns, there can be traced a certain run of designs that recur not only in 
loom work, but in embroidery and in warp-and-woof dyeing. Checks and tartans predominat- 
ing, the result is always formal and usually strictly geometrical, certain well-defined motives, 
such as the sacred goose, being excepted. It is significant that these designs should appear 
in fabrica of such varying material and technique. From this point of view and from the 
point of view of the Ajanta cane-shields the fine reed mats of Southern India from places as 
far separated as Palghat in Malabar, Pattamadai in Tinnevelly, and Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
are most interesting."© In these and in the cotton daris and shatranjis that were recently 
woven all over India this older school of design is perhaps most clearly visible. 

C. Sars anp Boats— 


Four types of ships are to be seen at Ajanta. The simplest of these appears in Cave 


XVIL"* It is canoe-like and has two masts, one topped by atridentemblem. It is, however, 
clearly not a dug-out. Again, in the same cave the army of the victorious Stmhale is shown 
in process of transportation against the Rikyasas, horses in one boat, elephants in two others. 
These boats are wide in the beam and ride low in the water ; their grotesque makera figure- 
heads are the most notable things about them. The boat in the so-called Mahdjanaka Jdlaka 


in Cave 1 is altogether a larger affair. It is symmetrically built with high-pitched, finely-cut 


bow and stern, on both of which oculi are painted. Its fore-and-aft planking is plainly shown. 
The passengers sit at their ease under a square awning, while the motive power seems to be 
confined to the efforts of a single sailor in the bows and of his mate, who works a long paddle 
on the starboard side from a most precarious perch on a ladder set vertically in the stern 
sheets, ‘The merchant ship in distress of the Piirya Avadana in Cave Il has a full set of sails, 
aided by two paddles fitted with rowlocks amidship.1’ ‘The cargo of jars is stored under 
an awning aft, the three masts with their rather unconvincing square sails being well forward. "8 
In addition a jib is fitted in a peculiarly complicated manner and flies 4 emall triangular 
sail without visible means of support. 

The problems of Indian shipping are manifold, It has been suggested that the lateen 
sail was imported from the east into the west, The Roman suppare is said to have been 
a triangular top-sail of some kind, and it is certain that the Arab word for lattine literally 
means ‘‘top-sail.”” In Indian waters asa whole, the Inteen ia certainly the sail in spite of these 

ii Jor Ie AM NOLAL CO aed ol pales end 

18 Havell, four, Ind, Art, vol, U1, No, 37. 

14 Plate 72, 1. 8., 19, 1892. 17 Plate 4, LL. &., 42, 1885. 

18 These seem to be of matting : the usual Tamil word for sail means ‘ mt, 
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frescoes, which are perhaps the result of a landeman’s faulty observation. It is interesting 
to note that the ship of the Piiriua Avadéna fresco is, according to the story, a Sopfra 
merchantman. At Kinheri the latest of the caves is a little earlier than any of the medieval 
eaves at Ajanta, and there are fragmentary remains of fresco-painting in the Ajanta manner. 
From the top of the hill at Kanheri the coastal shipping is clearly visible on a fine day, and 
what is more, the place itself is within sight of the main road from Sopfira to the Nand ghit 
and so to Junnar, Paithan, Ajanta and the north. During this period Sopara, it is true, was 
declining before Thina and Kalydn, ports which directly served the whole series of passes 
from the Thal ghit for Nasik and ManmAd, the Milsej and Nand ghats for Paithan, and the 
Kusur and Bhor ghfts for the south. Sopira must have relied mainly on the Thal ghit, a 
mere tributary of the great Narbadd valley trade-route from Broach. A possible connection 
may be suggested between the fresco-painters of inland Ajanta and Kinheri. 
I). Horse ForsirvcreE— 

Horse-furniture is well illustrated at Ajanta. According to Sir John Marshall, stirrups 
are to be seen in the Sanchi bas reliefs, a reference which is quoted by Dr. Coomaraswamy with 
regard to a railing-pillar medallion in the Boston Museum, in which, he claims, stirrups are 
also depicted.” However that may be contested, for in the Boston sculpture the foot seems 
simply to be thrust through a surcingle which is worn over the usual flat blanket-like early 
saddle. At Ajanta stirrups are not to be found. The saddle, however, complete with girth, 
erupper and breast-band, is a very modern, comfortable affair. Two variations of bridle 
appear: both have brow-band and throat-lash, but one, used with a long-armed bit, has a 
double nose-band, while the other has a single nose-band and is more difficult to understand, 
No bit is visible and the reins seem to be fastened in some way to the bridle, in which case the 
little ornamental cheek-rosettes were probably armed on the inside, The reins were held 
undivided and vertically up and down after the Spanish-American fashion. Adornment 
was provided by head-bells, plumes and tassels, 

E. ARMs— 

Arms at Ajantado not vary very much. Spears are short with triangular blades and 
ferrules. The daggers are all of one type, with a triangular blade and shaped grip. The 
recurved blades of the modern peshgabz and bichwi do not occur, nor is the Rajpit kafdr, with 
its transverse grip and side-guards, to be found. In the Sinhala fresco there is a double- 
bladed wajra-like dagger and chakras are acen flying through the air. Three types of shield 
occur : (1) a small parrying shield, presumably of metal, (2) a round shield presumably of hide. 
and (3) a curved oblong shield with tasselled fringes at the side, which seems to have been 
made of black and white bamboo basket-work. The patterns of these long shields are mast 
interesting and vary greatly. Round hide shields are common in modern India, elephant and 
rhinoceros hide being chiefly used. The little parrying shield to be seen at Ajanta is 
iconographical and appears in many Southern Indian sculptures. As a rule, the hill tribes do 
not use shields or armour, although quilted garments are said to have been worn and suits 
of armadillo-scale armour from Central India exist, exactly as represented in the early frescoes 
in Cave TX. From Chittagong and Tippera keystone-shaped shields of leather stretched on 
cross battens, with a central iron boss, are said to come, but there is no trace in modern India 
of the Ajanta bamboo basket-work shield. ; 

Both composite and long bows are found at Ajanta. The modern Bhil longbow is usually 
fitted with a split bamboo string lashed with sinew or leather, and a quiver is carried with it, 
The Khonds, however, and many other of the hill tribes do not use a quiver when hunting, 
and hold their meagre supply of reserve arrows, together with the bow, in the left hand, 
exactly as does the hunter in the Chhadonta Jdtaka in Cave XVII.20 tee 

_ 19 Marshall, Guide fo Sane, po 158.3. Conumemeaane amm Mul oo 
he tellot relecred to fy FA, 2h, dit, Sling snatationt ie rea Matha mrt rth Sy cb 

20 Plate 63, 1, §., 20, 1502, all 
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The swords are limited to three types: Firstly, and most commonly, there is a type directly 
comparable with the modern kukyi, incurved with the cutting edge on the inner side. id= 
ly, there is the typical Indian long sword (kirich) with straight, pointed blade, and thirdly, the 
leaf-bladed paffisa2?! The curved lahodr blade ia not found, nor are the Mughal knuckle-guard 
and shaped quillons, In the case of arms it is easy to divide Mughal types from older kinds of 
weapons, All the Ajanta types of blade have survived to-day, while hirich and pajfisa blades 
have been found in the ‘Tinnevelly urn-burials. With all these types there appears only one 
type of hilt, with an angular V-shaped guard and disc-like pommel, the blade usually being 
strengthened by long processes running up it either in the middle or along the reverse. This 
ia necessitated by the peculiar properties of Indian steel, which, although tough and of fine 
quality, lacks flexibility. The modern flexible blades mounted in Indian style are one and all 
firingis. Modern Singhalese knives have the same reinforcement. The oldest existing Indian 
swords, very few of which, however, are as early as the seventeenth century, have hammered 
iron hilts, or occasionally hilt and blade are forged in one piece, in which case the hilt is usually 
chiselled. Damascening is not used, nor brass nor Bidari ware on the hilt, although inset jewels 
and jade sometimes are 50 found, as at Ajanta. Many of these modern swords are fitted with 
the spiked pommel which does not occur at Ajanta, but seems to be thoroughly Indian. The 
kukri amall sword, mounted like a knife, is of course particularly connected with Nepal. 

Egerton in his handbook of Indian arms uses 4 pseudo-ethnological classification, which 
includes talwiir —shamaher—bichwd—peshgab: types of curved and recurved blades, here treated 
of as Mughal or Muhammadan, with obviously more primitive types, He distinguishes four 
main groups : firstly, the Nepalese ; secondly, the Coorg, Nair and Moplah group, in which 
kukri-like hatchets and flamboyant awords with Indian V-shaped guards predominate ; thirdly, 
a Central Indian group comprising the arms of the various hill tribes [which unfortunately 
he does not analyse] ; and fourthly, the Assamese-Burmese group, in which the dha or ddo 
guardless type of weapon predominates. Actually the latter two groups tend to merge on the 
cast coast, where a suggestion of the dhd-shape is found in certain Khond and Koi weapons. 
In the early Ajanta frescoes some very Coorg-like choppers (adhya-kathi) occur. 

The modern arms of Southern India are chiefly conspicuous for their chiselled steel 
decoration, work associated with Tanjore and Sivagangs. Nothing of the kind is indicated 
at Ajanta. The close parallels between the Southern Indian technique and Japanese technique 
are noteworthy. 

At Sanchi the Ajanta types of sword and dagger are also found, and the same composite 
and one-piece hows, both of them of very moderate length. The infantry shield is long and 
narrow witha rounded top, while the cavalry shield, which corresponds closely with the Ajanta 
Cave IX shields, is bell-shaped and somewhat rounded at the bottom. - At Amariivati the long 
basket-work shield is found and the long sword, but not the kukyi. There, as at Ajanta, 
no war chariots are to be seen. 

F. Porrery— 

One of the commonest types of pot at Ajantais the spouted water-jar, a form which is found 
repeatedly on the Sanchi and Bharhut bas-reliefs. Besides this there are two main types of 
pots, The first is round-bottomed with a substantial rolled rim anda neck of varying length. 
Squat pots of this kind, with wide mouths were made in diminishing sixes to stack one upon 
the other. They were often also, as nowadays, enclosed in a rope net for hanging up. The 
ascond type has a rimmed foot and a long neck flaring outwards at the mouth. The ordinary 
drinking vessel seems to have been a shapely little cup, with a flat narrowly-necked foot. 
In the freseo in the verandah of Cave XVII each of the holy men at the feast is provided with 
two or three of these oups set out on a flat platter-like dish,?? These tray-like dishes often appear 
at Ajanta, They were of all sizes, and some seem to have had slip-decoration in stripes. 

21 This term ix used by Fize ton in his Handbook to Indian Arme, bat strictly it means a pronged 
‘netrument. [A kind of spear,—Jr. Eprron.) 2 Plate 59, 1, &., 41, 1885. 
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In a drinking scene on one of the roof panels of Cave T a bearded person in pointed csp, 
long-sleeved tunic and jewelled belt, seated on a round cushion, is drinking from » shallow 
saucer, while a kneeling attendant holds a flat dish filled with fruit and flowers. Two female 
attendants in long-sleeved robes stand by with flagons. These have long necks rate peed 
pointed bottoms and belong to a fairly well represented class of vessel, some of which are 
gadrooned and fluted. The form is thoroughly unceramic and strangely un-Indian too 
from modern standards, suggestive rather of certain Afghan and Yarkand forms. They have 
obvious Sassanian parallels. The same problem of material attaches to certain cups 
which differ in nothing from the ordinary drinking cups, except in size and in the fact that the 
rim is pierced to take a ring, which could be possible only in metal. On the whole the copper- 
smith has followed the potter closely in the matter of form in India. The little standing oups 
are not found in modern India, but the form has been preserved in metal and occurs ocoa- 
sionally in brass and Bidari ware. The form is by no means specifically Indian, although ite 
development in Indian ceramics can be traced from an early date, for it appears in early 
Persian pottery at Rhages and SultAnAbad. 

With regard to the use these little cups were put to, and to certain Bacchanalian scenes 
at Ajanta, which are paralleled in Kushan sculpture, it will be remembered that the importa- 
tion of wine into India is recorded in Roman sources. Vines, moreover, are still cultivated 
inthe Nasik district, and the toddy-palm (Palmyra) and the Mahud tree are indigenous, Also 
‘ the opportunity is acknowledged inthe Vessentara Jdtaka (Cowell, No, 547) where it is written ; 
“ Food to the hungry give, strong drink to those who drink require.” The frankness of the 
acknowledgment is mitigated by the scholiast, who writes that the bountiful prince knew “that 
the gift of spirits brings no fruit with it, but gave it nevertheless that tipplers might have the 
noble gift and might not be able to say that they could not get what they wanted.” 

G. Metar Work— 

Very little can be said of the metal-work at Ajanta. There are lamps on turned stands 
like candlesticks, and in the coronation scene in Cave I the gadrooned pots, from which water 
is being poured over the young prinee, are very metal-like and somewhat reminiscent of the 
modern Tanjore swvimt work. The only other metal articles recognizable are mirrors, These 
are circular and have a central knob behind, pierced to take a ring or cord. This form is, 
perhaps, especially associated with China, tanged or handled mirrors being-common all over 
tho east, in bronze, brass and steel in Muhammadan times, and notably in bronge in Java ata 
period closely succeeding that of Ajanta. However, mirrors of any kind are rare as archo- 
logical finds in India, Only three seem to be recorded, under the misleading title of " plaques.” 
These come from Tinnevelly urn-burials ; two are tanged to take wooden, or perhaps ivory, 
handles, and one has the knob at the back. They are of bronze, the face being slightly convex. 
[n spite of the archmological rareness of mirrors in India, modern Newdri-made copper and 
brass mirrors for Tibetan ritual use are common. 

The distribution and material of these mirrors raises the important queation of the 
oceurrence of various metals in India. After iron, copper is undoubtedly the metal of India. 
Tin is reported among Indian imports, but tin-bronge ia almost entirely wanting in India, 
except in the related Tinnevelly and Nilgiri urn- and cairn-burials and certain bronze icons, 
probably of the Chola period. Once across the Brahmaputra, one returns to an area of 
bronze; the cire-perdue castings of Burma, Siam, Java and Cambodia are almost wholly 
in bronze. ‘Tibet is on the half-way line. The emigrant Newdri metal workers from Nepal 
have taken with them into Tibet the Indian copperworking tradition, while certain bronae- 
castings exist which show strong Chinese influence. Brass as a whole is a late medium in 
India, and also in Central Asia it appears, for Henderson makes the astonishing statement 
that in 1870 brass was mistaken for gold in Yarkand, copper being in general use. Just as 
copper is the casting medium of India, cire-perdwe is on the whole the method employed, The 
amusing Kondh marriage toys and the beer-syphons used by certain Assamese tribes are cast 
by this method nowadays in brass. 








. 
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6AMKARA ON’ THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Hy SATINDRA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, MA. 

TuE epistemological conditions of knowledge, according to Samkara, may be said to be 
two in number, riz., Permanence of the Subject, and Self-consciousness of the Subject. We 
shall treat them separately. 

‘A. Permanence of the Subject. 

The world of our knowledge is a system in which every stray piece of knowledge takes 
ita rightful placg. Each piece of knowledge is connected with a number of its kind either 
by similarity or by contrast, and the fact that azsimilation is necessary for the developmer.t 
of knowledge points to the same direction. Memory (emrti) and recognition ( prafyerighd) 
based on it, show us in our practical life how much the elements of our knowledge are con- 
nected among themselves. When on seeing the face of a boy similar to that of my dead 
brother, I remember, with a mingling of pleasure and sorrow, the face of my dear brother 
who is no more, nay even every childish prattling and naughty trick of his, it shows that 
the elementa of our knowledge are intimately connected. So, again, when we find a child, 
who has seen a snake for the sccond time, recognizes it to be snake similar to the one he 

,had previously seen and with a terror-stricken face runs away from it, we can assert that the 
elements of his knowledge are ‘nterrelated. But how is such a complex net of interrelated 
elements of knowledge possible 1—Our memory, and recognition, which depends upon 
memory, show that the relation which the different elements have with one another is always 
through one single focussing point. “I who saw that before remember that now,’ ‘I who 
saw that before recognize one similar to that now ’"—such are the form: of our remembrance 
and recognition. The elements of our knowledge are, indeed, in a process of continual 
change—A follows B, B follows C, and C in its turn is suceceded by D, and soon. But when 
we remember A or recognize B, our memory is always mn the form ‘I who saw A before 
remember A now,’ or ‘I who saw B before recognize B now.’ We remember and recognize 
things of long past, and between our perception and remembrance or recognition a long time 
has elapsed, every moment of which had its own quota of knowledge. But still how is it 
that we remember or recognize ? We can answer by saying that this is possible because 
they are the experiences of a permanent individual, who is present throughout the confound- 
ingly numerous stray experiences. The experiences are of this permanent individual and 
through him they get their interconnection. It is easy to Say, 43 Vasubandhu has done 
in his Abhidharmakcga in reply to a question of Vatsiputriya as to how memory is possible 
without a permanent soul, that “In the current of phenomena which is designated by the 
name Caitra, a recollection appears. We notice the fact, and express it. It isno more.”"! If 
asked to account for this appearance of a recollection, Vasubandhu will reply, as any modern 
sensationalist does, by appealing to the law of association, ‘‘ There is a certain affinity 
(between ideas),” says he, “ there are ideas somehow similar to others and having a power 
of evoking them."* Accepting that memory (and recognition also depending on memory) is 
due to association of ideas, the question remains as to how the permanent clement of ‘1° as 
found in memory isto be explained—' I remember this’ means, as already said, ‘I saw that 
previously and I remember now.’ Had there been no permanent (sthd@yi), ‘I,’ of whom 
all these are experiences, how can we explain the persistence of the ‘I?’ Had there been 
no permanent ‘1,’ who is different from all the experiences, the form of remembrance and 
recognition would have been— Another person saw this previously and I remember (or 
recognize) this now.’ Sathkara states in his Sidtra-bhdsya, “ Remembrance is possible only 
in the case that the perceiving and remembering agents are the same, for we find that the 
observations of one man are not remembered by another. How could there be an experience 
of the form ‘I saw that thing and remember it now,’ unless the seeing and remembering 

1 Abhidharinotow, Eng, Trans, by Prof. Stchorbataky, ch. VHT, § 19: 2 [bid., § 15. 
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persons are both the same. If there were two cognitive agents, the form would have been 
‘Another person saw this and T remember this now,’ but no such form of remembrance is 
found. "* We find the same thing in another place also, “ For unless there exists one entity 
equally connected with the past, present and future, or an unchangeable subject which knows 
everything, we are unable to explain remembrance, recognition and such other things,’ 
If remembrance and recognition cease to refcr to one individual, then there will be no re- 
membrance and recognition at all, and hence the whole system of past experience, which , 
depends upon these two, ceases to exist, | 

We have said above that the system of our experience is not possible without a permancnt 
subject. But it may be doubted whether this personal identity, which is eaid to be the basis 
of the system of ideas, is iteelf a fact or a fiction, Are we bound to admit that the ‘I’ which 
persists throughout our life is a really permanent entity ? or is it only a “ conventional nance 
given to a flux of elements,” as Vasubandhu says?’ “ As milk and water,” Vasubandhu 
further states, “‘ are but conventional names for some colour, touch and taste taken together, 
so also is the designation ‘individual’ but a common name for the different elements which 
it is composed of," He adds that the feeling of identity is due to “ wrong personalism,” 
Hume also says, in exactly the same strain, that “ the soul or mind is in reality nothing more 
than the sum of our inner states, a collection of ideas which flow in a continuous and regular” 
stream "; and he adds “that which leads to the assumption of personal identity is only 
the frequent repetition of similar trains of ideas, and the gradual succession of our ideas, 
which is easily confused with constancy.”"? We can ask both Vasubandhu and Hume 
as to who ‘gives them a common name,’ or who observes them ‘passing in a continuons 
and regular stream?" The ideas cannot know that there are similarities among them, 
To find out similarities among ideas, there must be an entity apart from the ideas. Unless 
there be an entity who observes the different elements or inner states, why should there he 
such personal identity as to cover past, present and even future? We find ourselves aa 
different from the inner states, and at the same time find that we are always present, however 
much these inner states change. Indeed, because there is o permanent entity apart from 
the changes, and which we feel so surely every moment, that we can talk of such things as a 
flax” ora ‘stream.’ Bradley criticises this personal identity and concludes, as Dr. 
Haldar puts it: “ Altogether personal identity, based on memory, is a very uncertain thing, 
and is largely a matter of degree."8 Bradley has committed a mistake analogous to 
those of Vasubandhu and Hume. Does personal identity depend on memory or does 
memory depend on personal identity ? If there is no entity which endures throughout, 
and of which we are every moment aware of as ‘I,’ how can we say that “I who saw 
that remember it now?” To say that personal identity depends upon memory is really 
to make the presupposition an effect of those which presuppose them. Sathkara, therefore, 
says in his Stifra-bhdeya: “In the statement, ‘I know the present, I know the proximate 
and remote past, and I shall know the future,’ the objects of knowledge change as they are 
present, past or future, but the knowing agent does not change.” Personal identity is 
a presupposition and not an effect ; or, in other words, the permanence of the subject mvat 
be assumed as a condition if the system of our experience is to be explained, 

B, Self-Consciousness of the Subject, 

We have discussed above the permanence of the subject as a condition of empirical 
knowledge. Let us now take up the self-consciousness ( Ahewkéra) of the subject as a condi- 
tion. It has been said above—and everybody feels it—that all our experiences ore referred 








 Brahmasitra-bhdsya, 2. 2. 25, ‘ Thid,, 2, 2, 9). 
& Abhidharmakosa, § 1. « Ibid. § 1. 


7 Falkenberg, History of Modern Philosophy, (Eng. Trans,), p. 226. 
* Dr. Hiralal Haldar, Neo-Hegclianian, p, $23, 
® Brohmavitra-lAdsya, 2, 3. 7. 
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to the ‘I,’ the self-conscious subject. Whether in perception, as 'I cee a tree "+ or in imfer- 
ence, as‘ I infer fire from smoke ’; or in memory, as‘ I remember this *; or in recognition, 45 _ 
‘Trecognize this *; or in willing, as ‘I wish to have this’; or in feeling, as © I feel euch and 
such '—everywhere the ‘I’ is present. ‘Try however you may, you can never get rid of the 
‘7. If we try to do away with the‘ I,’ or, in other words, if our experience ceases to refer 
to the ‘1 '—the form of knowledge would not be ‘I see a tree,” or’ I feel pain,’ which, in 
other words, means that ‘I shall have no knowledge,’ Sankara, therefore, says in his 
(ité-bhdsya ; “ Unless one knows himself as ‘I,’ he cannot make any attempt to know 
anything.”"!® The same thing has been put by Fichte in his Science of Knowledge. “The 
truth is,’ says he, “ that you cannot think anything at all without adding in your thought 
the Ego as self-conscious,"!" 

Sa1akara, in his introduction to the Sifra-bhdeya, gives us a deeper reason when he says 
that ‘the popular use of ‘I’ and ‘ Mine’ (i.., self-consciousness) is due to a mixing up of 
the real (Anan) and the unreal (Andiman=body, mind, ete."),'* and also that “‘ One can- 
not have the qualities of the subject unless one has the wrong notion that the body, senses, 
etc., are identical with or belong to the self of the knowing person.” What Samkara means 
‘¢ that self-consciousness depends upon the union of the Afman and the body, senses, ete-; 
and also that without self-consciousness no knowledge is possible. VAcaspati comments 
on the second statement thus: “To be subject means to possess knowledge.” ‘This requires 
that the subject must have independence (srdfentrya), Independence means that the 
subject uses the means of right knowledge though it cannot be compelled to do so. But pure 
consciousness, which is free from activity, cannot be said to use the means of right knowledge. 
So the subject, in order that it can use the means of right knowledge, must be due to a mixing 
up of the Atman and the body, mind, etc.!4 The matter is of much importance and 
requires explanation. 

The origin of self-consciousness, as we found above, has been attributed by Sarbkara to 
the identification of the Atman with our body, mind, eto. ‘ leat sweets,’ and * lam wounded " 
—such statements we always use. It cannot be eaid that the Afman in euch cases actually 
eats or is wounded, for we perceive that our tongue and ekin are in direct touch with the dich 
and the knife. How then can we eay that ‘J am wounded’ or ‘J eat sweets?" Does the 
‘1° eat or get wounded ? The reply, that sensations are carried to the Alman, as a peycho- 
logist might say. only pushes the question further to the brain centres, but does rot solve 
it, for the brain centres are not identical with Afman, The pineal gland of Descartes may 
be a clever device, but the fundamental difficulty remains the same. The fact is that the 
Atman identifies himself with the tongue and the body ; and had it been otherwise—had not 
the Atman identified himself with these twc—he would not have said ‘I eat sweets’ or “1am 
wounded.’ Our statement becomes clear if we see that if by detachment we separate the 
dtman from these, then neither of the statements is poesible. The physical facts of eating 
or being wounded can belong to us only if we identify ourselves with the body, ete., and, 
if not, the physical fact remains confined to the physical world. The fact that people commit 
suicide, shows that they greatly detach themselves frem the body, ete., and try to fly away 
from what they think to be an ‘iron cage.’ But these very people, before they can so detach 
themselves from their body, would have shuddered at anybody's attempt to kill them, and 
would have said‘ I won't be killed.’ Let us take another example— I am well,’ ‘1 am ill.’ 
What is the matter here? The illness or well-being belongs to the body, but we say ‘J am 
well’ or ‘J am ill’ This is duc to the identification of our Afman with the gross body, so 
that the well-being or illness of the body becomes a property of the Aiman as well. The 

Se er ae ee ei Pe yi Le tT RIDE lS 
1) Fichte, Science of Knowledge, Chapter on Fundamental Principles of Knowledge, § 1, 

12 Introduction to Hrahmartiira-bhd apa. 13 Jbia. 

14 Bhamati, Commentary to Suikere’s Lotroduetion to Brahmasitra-tAdgya. 
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‘I' is, thus, due to the identification of the Atman with its body,ete. Sarhkara, therefore, 
says: “ Before the rise of discriminative knowledge, the nature of the Jiva, which is pure 
’ light, is non-discriminated from its limiting adjuncts, as body, censes, ete,, and appears 28 
possessing energies of seeing, eto,"")® | 
_ We are now in a position to understand the significance of the statement of Sarmkara 
and Viicaspati quoted before, viz., that coupling of the Jiman and the bedy and organs, ete., 
are neceesary for knowledge. ‘The questions whether this mixing up is due to avidyd or not, 
whether the pure consciousness can possess activity or not, are metaphysical, and we need 
not spend time over them here, but the fact remains, as VAcaspati says, that “‘ the subject 
must use the means of knowledge.” ‘I see a tree’ means that the subject uses the organ 
of eye and thereby sees the tree ; for if the subject ceases to have any connection with the 
eye, the eye, of itself, could not have ecen the tree, as is found in the cace of a man in a swoon, 
when self-consciousness goes down to the lowest limit, A man in sound sleep does not hear 
sounds, because the subject is in a very low degree of self-coneciouenees, and has no connec: 
tion with the auditory organ. But the man coming to consciousness after rising from sleep 
or swoon, hears and sees—' I hear sound,’ ‘I see a tree.’ This shows that the subject must 
use his means of knowledge in order to gain knowledge. Similarly, in the case of inference, 
we need an effort to arrange the data and to draw a conclusion. 
Now, how is it possible for the Jira to use his organs, etc., unless he is self-conscious f 
We see that when we wish, ¢.g., to touch a distant thing we stretch our hand towards it, and 
when the hand has touched the thing we feel the thing hard or soft. We ehould mark two 
important facts here—(1) when we stretch the hand we always think ‘1 stretch my hand,’ 
or something like this, in which the ‘1’ is never absent ; (2) secondly, it is only after we have 
touched the thing that hardness or softness is perceived, to that our self-consciousnese—the 
‘T'—must precede the perception of touch, for before we can have the perception of touch, 
the self-consciousness is already there as we find in ‘I stretch my hand.’ ‘There will perhaps 
be no objection to the first, for in all our activities we find that self-consolourness is MCces- 
sarily found. It is not once or twice that we say ‘I taste,’ ‘I touch,’ and so on. Even in 
cases of using our eyes and cars, where our activity seems to be least, the ‘I° is present. 
When we use our tongue or hand we are palpably active, for the tongue and the hand have to 
be stretched ; but in the case of eyes, ears and nose, the activity ceems to vanish, for appa- 
rently we do not use them in the sense we use hand or tongue. But even there the activity 
is present, as is seen when we strain our eyes, eats or nose to see a distant thing, to heara low 
voice or to smell a mild smell, and we say ‘ my eye, ear and nose are strained,’ meoning that 
I used them. We do not feel ourselves as active in seeing, hearing or emelling in the ordinary 
course, only because we have not to stretch them. Even in the case of tongue or hand, if any- 
body put sugar on our tongue or ice on our hand, we feel sweetness and cold, but not the 
activity of stretching the tongue or hand. We can, therefore, say that in the use of our 
organs of sense there is necessarily an activity, which may he felt or not, and the agent of 
activity is the ‘I,’ or, in other words, self-consciousnees is necessary in the use of our organs. 
Now let us come to the second point. Knowledge comes to us only when we use the 
organs, as we have seen a little before, and we have seen now that to use our organs eelf-con- 
sciousness is necessary. Our second statement that self-conscioneness must precede know- 
ledge follows from a combination of these two conclusions. If using the organs of sense 
precedes knowledge, self-consciousness, which is a condition of using the organs, must pre« 
cede knowledge. The statements of Sathkara and Vicaspati, that knowledge is not possible 
without a coupling of the Almon and Andimon, thus amount to saying that without such 
coupling self-consciousness is not possible ; without self-consciousners the use of the instrue 
ments of knowledge is not possible ; and lastly, without using the instruments of knowledge, 
15 Brakmasiira-bhidsya, 1. 3. 19. | 
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knowledge is not possible. The coupling of Atman and Andtmanis only a far off metaphysical 
condition of knowledge, while self-consciousness is an epistemological one- 

We have said above that self-consciousness must precede knowledge, but this is one 
side of the problem. As we have said at the very begin ing, if our knowledge ceases 
to refer to the ‘1,’ the form of our knowledge would not have been ‘I see’ or ‘T hear,” or, 
in other words, we would have no knowledge. Self-consciousness is a condition from two 
standpoints :—It is the condition of using the instruments of knowledge; and it is alzo 
the ‘proprietor’ of knowledge. The ‘1° uses the instruments of knowledge, and thereby It 
precedes knowledge ; the “1” also possesses knowledge, and is thereby involved in knowledge. 
The full significance of the statement ‘I see the sun’ is: ‘I use my eyes and I have the 
knowledge of the sun." The ‘I,’ when we look to it as the employer of instruments of know- 
lodge, precedes knowledge ; hut when we look to it as the possessor of knowledge, it 1s in- 
volved in knowledge. If the ‘I* simply uses the instruments of knowledge and ceases to 
possess knowledge, no good comes out of such using the instruments. It is only in abetrac- 
tion that we can make such distinction as using the instruments and possessing knowledge. 
But, in fact, if the ‘1’ uses its organs, it cannot help possessing knowledge. He who sows 
must reap. The ‘I’ can choose to use the instruments or not, but if it uses them, knowledge 
must belong toit. We thus see that self-consciousness both precedes knowledge, and is 
also involved in it. 

It may, however, be doubted whether we have been interpreting Sarmkara correctly, for 
from what we have said as to the permanence and self-consciousness of the subject—whom 
we have always referred to as ‘I ’—one may suspect that we have been tending towards plu- 
ralism of Atmans, as held by the Nyf4ya, There are millions and millions of individuals, every- 
one of whom feels himself as ‘I,’ and now, as we have seen, if the ‘1’ is permanent and sellf- 
conscious, then certainly there are innumerable Atmans belonging to innumerable individuals, 
for, according to both Ny&ya and Vedanta, the Aiman is the real subject of knowledge. Sari- 
kara identifies the individual Afman with Brahman, who is one and indivisible, and in whom 
no activity of any sort is possible, and hence no possibility of empirical knowledge. We are, 
therefore, either to deny all possibility of knowledge, which, however, is absurd, since we 
actually possess knowledge ; or to accept the conclusion of the Nyfya that there are a8 Many 
eouls as there are individuals, The NyAya argument in favour of the plurality of souls has 
been summarised by Prof. Radhakrishnan thus - “The soul is unique in each individual, 
There is an infinite number of souls ; if not, then everybody would be conscious of the thoughts 
and feelings of everybody else." Since it is absurd to deny knowledge owing to want of 
activity in the One universal Atman of Sathkara, we must admit that there is the possibility 
of knowledge. But if there is only one universal Atman in everybody, then, of course, there 
will be utter chaos, for every individual will know and feel the experience of every other 
individual, But what experience teaches us is that every individual has a monopoly over 
his own experiences, which none other can ever share with him, It seems, therefore, that to 
explain this ‘ monopoly of experience,’ we should accept, with the Nyfya, a plurality of 
Aimans. But the difficulty will disappear if we carefully note the importance of self-con- 
sciousness in Sammkara’s system, and we have already hinted at this. 

The problem can be solved by applying our conclusion regarding the origin of self-con- 
sciousness. ‘The question is how Satkara can, accepting the existence of an universal Afman 
in all bodies, explain the difference of experience in dificrent individuals, how he can explain 
what we have called above * the monopoly of knowledge.” If, as Samhkara says, there is 
only one universal Atman, how is it that the experiences of one man is not experienced by 
another 1 This is the problem, Let us discuss, What are A and Bt A feels himself as 
‘1’ and says ‘I see a tree’: B feels himself equally as ‘I,’ and says ‘Iscea cow.’ As found 
inthe above discussion, the 1” at A=Atman, plus body, mind, ete.; and the ‘T’of B=Alman, 


1 Prof. §, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. IT, p. 148. : 
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plus body, mind, etc. Though the 4tman is common in the ‘ I's’ of both A and B, yet the body) 
mind, ete., are different ; 50 that the one univereal Aiman, as identified with different bodies, 


ete., does no longer remain Atman, but turns into Atmen'!, Atman®, Atmen*, and so on, — 


or, in other words, so many individuals or Jivas. Though the Jiva is at bottom one with the 
universal Aiman, yet, as Samkara says, ‘ owing to limiting adjuncts, the Atman is treate 


Lap he 


as if it were two, just as we make a distinction between the ghatékidéa and the mahdkdia."™ 

The Jiras though they are ene at bottom inso far as they are one with the universal Aiman, 
yet so far as they are Jivas, they are different, or, as Sarbkara says, “‘ the self is indeed found 

to be many, but (in reality) it is one only."!8 The experiences of an individual are controlled 

by his body, mind, eto., and if the body, mind, etc., are different, the experiences of different 
Jivas also must be different. So, Samkara by declaring the oneness of the Aftman in every 
individual does not expose his theory to such absurdities as the simultaneous experience by 
all individuals of the experience of oneof them. The principle of individuation is found in the 
‘[’ ness, or self-consciousness or ahamkdra, The experiences of each individual are different, 

because of the self-consciousness, the ahamkédra, because they feel themselves as ‘ I.’ 

TAMIL ARIST (RICE) AND GREEK ORUZON, 
By L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., BL. 

THe remarkable correspondence in form and meaning between the Tamil word arid4i- 
(husked rice) and the Greek word oruzon led Caldwell to state that “ it cannot be doubted that 
we have here (in the Greek form) the Tamil word ari4i, rice deprived of the husk, this being 
the condition in which rice was then, as now, brought [sic] up in India for exportation 
to Europe."! | 

Doubts were expressed about Caldwell's view by a few subsequent scholars, who, not 
being students of linguistics, could not pursue the question in all its scientific aspects. A 
few years ago Prof. Jules Bloch, the celebrated French philologer, took up the problem and 
discussed it with his characteristic thoroughness and erudition in a paper® contributed by 
him to the volume of Ptudes Asiatiques published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of tho Ecole Francaise d’Eztréme-Orient. In this paper which, we may observe, is 
characterized by a great depth and sweep of linguistic observation and comparison, Prof, 
Bloch seeks to demolish what appears as the dogmatic asseveration of Caldwell referred to 
above, and to show that the Greek word had no connection with Dravidian and that it was 
derived presumably from an Iranian form on which Sanskrit erfhi (rice) is based. In this 
connection he has also discussed cursorily the various Dravidian forms for rice, paddy, ete., and 
sought to show on the basis of external and internal evidence that there could be no connection 
between the Greek and Sanskrit words on the one hand and the Dravidian forms on the other, 

The same topic had been handled by Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle of the U.S.A., from a different 
standpoint, in a paper contributed to vol. 47 of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Mr, Tuttle's view is that the Sanskrit and the Greek forms, as well asa few analogical forms 
occurring in Iranian and Shina, were derived from what he considers to be the Dravidian 
proto-form wrighia. Mr. Tuttle’s view is thus not only directly opposed to Prof. Bloch’s 
opinion, but Mr, Tuttle proceeds right ahead and explains a number of forma occurring in 
widely different languages as being derived from Dravidian. Mr. Tuttle's arguments, 80 
far as his construction of the Dravidian proto-form is concerned, are weakened fundamentally 
by hia indifference to the bearing of the semantic contents of Dravidian roots on the deve- 
lopment of Dravidian forms and by his strong conviction that the character and speed of 
linguistic evolution are alike in all languages. oem 

The question for determination in this paper of mine is purely whether the main Dravi- 
dian forms are related to one another, and if so what relationship they in their turn may 
? EBrahmasiiira-bLidsya, 1. 2. 21. 18 Pues a = : 
: Cakhwell's Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Longtages, ted Beso: “= 
* Tpublished a brief summary of Prof. Bloch's paper in the Educational Review of Madras in 1024, 
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bear to the Greck form. ‘This aspect, as we have mentioned above, has been cursorily 
adverted to by Prof. Bloch, as the main object of his paper was to establish the derivation 
of Greek oruzon from an old Iranian form. Prof. Bloch admits that the Dravidian forms are 
native but observes that neither Greck oruzon nor Sanskrit vrthi could have had any connec- 
tion with the Dravidian forms. It is my purpose to chow in this paper that, viewed from 
the standpoint of Dravidian, the relationship of the Dravidian forms to the Greek word 
cannot be dismissed so easily. 

The known Dravidian forms are the following :— 

Tamil: arisi, ari,? vari, ‘ paddy.’ 
‘Telugu: vari, * paddy.’ 
Kannada: akki, * rice." 


Tulu: ari, ‘rice,’ akke, baru. 

Malayalam: ari, ‘rice’; vari, ‘ paddy.’ 

Kai: wrgt. (Another Kai word kad or kati, ‘rice,’ ‘ paddy,’ 1s different and 
probably allied to Tamil bil.) 

Téda : aak, ‘ rice.” 


Gondi: vanji, ‘paddy,’ also ‘rice’; pari, ‘rice.’ ; 

Kurukh does not evidently show allied forms : both hess, ‘ paddy,” and fikhal, ‘rice,’ 
are different. Kurukh orkid (culled shoots) contains the Dr. base ar, but the meaning is 
not restricted. 

To begin with, we have to consider if we can isolate the forms with initial c- from those 
with initial vowels. Prof. Bloch seems to suggest that they are different.4 I venture to sug- 
gest that the twosets of forms are closely connected, and that those with initial vowels should 
be regarded as primary, inasmuch as they represent the Dravidian radical ar or ar, to” out.’ 

(a) ari in Dravidian, as 6 verb, means to * remove,’ and is derived from er or ar, to ‘cut 
off,’ or ‘separate.’ (Cf. the alternative forms arikkirai and araikktrai, ‘ potherb,’ for the inter- 
change of r and r); @rorer has given us a number of forma like aruval, arakku, ara, ete. The 
most ancient of the forms for rice (husked and not husked) is ari, found in Tamil meaning 
‘ paddy’ or any * handful of grain.’ This meaning apparently contains the idea of something 
cul off. Vhe word was subsequently applied to paddy and rice alike. 

MalayAlam fixed the meaning of * rice for ari, while late old Tamil and Kannada used 
derivative forms with the suffix &. 

It is clear, therefore, that the forms with an initial a are primary, and that Tamil ar, 
‘paddy,’ represents the most ancient form directly derived from the root. 

(b) -kiisa derivative ending very common to Dravidian.’ and is employed, with its 
variants -ke, -ge, -hu, “git, eto., to form derivative nouns from verb roots ; though Kannada 
mostly employs -ks or -ge, and Tam. -kkai or -gai, the central Dravidian dialects show -ki 
(a.g-. Kai gipph, ete.) | 

Kannada akki and Tamil arid: were such derivative nouns, formed with this affix ; in 
Kannada orikt gave akki, just as iriki gave rise to ikki, ‘house.’ Tamil # was the palatalized 
resultant of the original -&-, as in éh4i (< él). 





ee ae ane 

§ ori in Tamil haa the allowing meanings : * paddy,” * car of paddy,’ ‘rice.’ ‘The semantic developments 
offer no difficulty. The primary meaning, * paddy,” is retained in ari, vari; the derivative meanings are 
exclusive for akk, aria and ask. 

‘ Prof, Bloch hns noted the close resemblance in form and meaning between the group: Tel. cari, 
Tulu béri, and Giydi eaayi, on the one hand, and Malay vari, bari and Jayaneto padi, on the other. While 
Prof. Bloch refrains from making any comment on the relationship of the Dravidian and Austric forme, 
Mr. Tuttlo in his article eugureste thunt ** probably Tamil ear and Tel. vari, having the sense of Malay padi, 
were derived from Austric.” 

Te will be seen from the following discussion that the Dravidian forms with initial w- could be 
explained as native Dravidian, derivable as they are from the forms without the initial c-. 
5 See my paper on Dravidian -f in the Jndian Historical Quarterly, September 1928, 
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(c) One of the characteristic features of Dravidian is that prothetic glides are intro- 
duced before initial vowels of words, Though the present usage in Tamil shows, as pointed 
out by the Tamil grammarians, Caldwell, Vinson and others, that the palatal glide 7 is favour- 
ed before palatal initial vowels and the dorsal glide ® before dorsal initial vowels, in old 
Tamil this rule was not strictly followed.* Present usage in Tamil shows that the prothetic 


glide before initial ¢, asin ydr, * who,’ winai, ete, is 7 and not %, as we should expect. Whe- - 


ther this was due to a slightly palatal pronunciation of @ in late old Tamil, or whether 
the rule about the use of palatal and dorsal glides was not strictly followed, the fact that 
a dorsal glide 7 could have appeared before initial @ is beyond doubt. Tt will be seen that 
the prothetic glide, which has now developed into the full consonant v or o, in Goud, ane 
nada and Tula is the dorsal one, and not the palatal one. As this, then, indicates 
an original state of affairs in Dravidian, it is easy to sec how the v- forms for rice could have 
arisen. The initial r- of Tamil veri, Tulu dr, Telugu vari and Géndi tanje will, therefore, 
have to be considered to be a labial or labiodental fricative development from the original 
glide. The glide does not seem to have been incorporated in the shape of fully developed 
consonants largely in Tamil. Kannada, Tulu and Gondi regularly develop # as a glide before 
all initial dorsal vowels, and in some instances v has developed into the full bilabis land be- 
come incorporated, e.g., raxasu (dinner); from unasu, varalfu (to annoy) from alajfu or 
arattu, etc. Nevertheless, Tamil does show, though only more rarely’than other dialects, 
an initial » in a number of ancient forms like tanangu (anangu) ; vif- (uf); wal- (ol) ; var-ait 
(to write), orai (to rub, seratch) ; val (o/), etc. The explanation usually offered for the rela- 
tionship of the forms with initial y- and the corresponding forms without v-, is that the 
latter may have been secondary, the initial p- having been dropped off, Though this expla- 
mation may apply to a few colloquial forms of to-day (as, for instance, in Kannada og 
Tamil), it is entirely invalid in the case of & number of ancient forms wh it wi } 





| ns | will be noted, 
those having vowels initially are certainly original, in view of the fact that ! ot 


the forms with initial v-) represent the primitive radicals from which they 
other independent forms have equally arisen, 

Tamil : va! (to flow) and of (to slide, flow), valayal and aleyal (* wandering,’ ‘sorrow.’ ete 
-¥at); Mal. wal (to drip) and él (to flow), vir-i (to be separated) and ur-; Rows ' 
vilaru (to scatter) and wiaru, etc. pped), 


Cf. Tamil adu (to ‘cook ') and Tel. vaxdu ; Tam, aga ("sorrow ') and ‘Tel. vaga ; of. Géndi 
baréng- (to slumber) with Tam.-Mal. urang- (to sleep), wét (to wave) with southern apy, se 
(alone) with southern or (one), etc., also Géndi bit (to ‘ touch 9 with Mem, cafe as varrol ie 
Tam, 2; vali (to ‘wander ‘) with Tam. alay : van (to ‘speak’) with Tam. in: vd ("real a 
with odei, ete., ete. The presence of v- before initial front vowels? may cither hes d i 
the dorsal tonality of these vowels, or to the fact that the glides 7 and = wens I epi 

used in old Dravidian than to-day. | i oss rigidly 

It is more or less clear therefore, that the forma with iat: ; | 

from ari, Crme- with initial: may have arisen 


(d) Géndi vaiiji is a normal development from an older 7 ndvs he 
= 9s as r alla | ity _ ri 
of. the 7 1n Tulu any, * one,’ dj, - Bix,’ and Kili pandji, ' pig ') ete ( > vandri > vaniji) ; 
The initial vowel of Kai wrg? is developed from the glide Aes at reas-dis | | 
the dropping of intermediate «a and -I-, and to the lengthening of the fin ice &o 
lopment of « from ¢, compare Kannada initial va- which, in the callonaiad - a — ve- 
of o or w: vanki, onki, anki, ete, ~~ = 8tven the value 
# Seo Vinson's Grammar, page 30, ; a 
‘ A fow instances show that the dorsal glide was Prominent eve er eC, 
initialvowela. 'Thore is nothing surprising in this, bases cee gua ihe eaten cee bade: palatal 


Pronunciation, either # or % could freely find place in prothetic ti . er ny i ey ney 
‘mickile* variety, which are neither extremely dorsal bi estsiolahis ea palatal vetore vowsla of the ae 
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If, as we have shown above, the Dravidian forms (with and without the initial labio- 
dental fricative) are native, could we not connect the Greek word oruza directly with an old 
Dravidian form farisi or varizi which we can reasonably presume to have existed? The 
change of initial va- into Greek o and the representation of Greek u for Dravidian i are quite 
normal. Initial va-in Dravidian, we may observe here, even to-day in dialects like Tulu 
and Kannada, has sometimes nearly the same value as [a]. 

Thus we come back again to Caldwell's opinion, which, though summarily stated by 
him, appears to have justification on closer analysis. It is true that Caldwell himself did 
not work out this relationship and that he contented himself with pointing out the super- 
ficial resemblance ; but, closer inspection, in thé light of what we have stated above,* 
reveals that his view of the origin of Greck oruza cannot now be dismissed by us as lacking 
any justification whatsoever. 

So far as Sanskrit vrihé is concerned, the root suggested by Sanskrit grammarians is ert, 
‘to choose,’ but the semantic derivation of the meaning ‘ rice ' from the meaning of this radical 
appears difficult. Could it not be that the Sanskrit word was adapted in aslightly modified 
form from Dravidian with the meaning it had in Dravidian, and then a Sanskritic derivation 
was attributed to it by Sanskrit grammarians ? This is a view which deserves to be taken 
up by students of Sanskrit philology. The question of the relationship of Dravidian vari, 
etc., and Sanskrit eriht is a little complicated by the fact that certain forms cognate with 
Skt. vriké occur in Iranian and Central Asian Aryan dialects ; but there is nothing inherently 
impossible in the view that seeks to trace the Indo-Aryan forms to Dravidian. For one 
thing, the nature, chronology and extent of the influence of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan (in 
pre-Vedic as well as in post-Vedic times), when carefully investigated, should offer valuable 
assistance in this direction. Again, if we consider that the Dravidian forms with v- are na- 
tive,—as we may have to, in view of the above discussion—and if, further, a relationship 
between the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan forms is envisaged, then the possibility is all on the 
side that Dravidian may have been the lender and Indo-Aryan the borrower. 

Another interesting fact in this connection is that, while the Indian Austric dialects 
(like Santali, Mundari, ete.) show only a few forms for ‘rice’ or ‘paddy,’ which are allied to Dravi- 
dian, distant Austric dialects like Malay and Javanese show vari, pari, broi, beras, padi, 
etc., with the meanings ‘ paddy’ and ‘rice.’ Is the resemblance accidental ? Or was the close 
contact between Dravidian and Austric in pre-historic times (a view which is gaining great 
popularity among scholars to-day) responsible for the presumable borrowing of the word 
by Austric from Dravidian ¢ 

Beset as these questions are with considerable difficulties, and much as we have still 
to investigate before definitive conclusions could be laid down in regard to these inter-relation- 
ships, we yet have to say that Caldwell’s view about the origin of Greek oruza as having been 
borrowed from Dravidian cannot be dismissed, especially in view of what has emerged 
from the above discussion, viz., that a hypothetical variji or varizi could be postulated for 
Dravidian, from which the Greeks could, with characteristic modifications, have borrowed 
their word, 











* ‘The conditions tinder which » full bilabial © has become incorporated in prothetic positions require to 
he sifted and classified in the different dinlecta ; but, for the purpose of our discussion, it would be enough if 
we keepin view what is a well-recognised phenomenon of Dravidian, viz., that | appears before initial dorsal 
vowels asa glide fully evaluated in pronunciation in Kannada, Tulu and Géndi. 
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THE PORTUGUESE FORT OF BARCELOR. im | “ 
By Tux Rev, H. HERAS, 8J. neh 
Wen reading old Portuguese books referring to India or when searching for original iL 
documents in the archives of the Portuguese Government at Pangim, the student of hutony aa 
often comes across the name of this fort, sometimes spelt, as Barcalor, Barselor or Bracalo 
but more commonly Barcelor. It is not our purpose to write the history of this fort ; this vil 
be done elsewhere.1 Our aim is the identification of its situation. =i 
Modern authors and editors of old books invariably state that Barcelor is the modern — =f 
Basrur on the river of Kundapur, in the Kundapur Taluka of the South Kanara District. 
This seems quite plausible, and agrees with the topographical conditions of the old fort of . 
Bareelor, as one may gather from the study of the old documents. =r 


But an old engraving of the seventeenth century, published by Faria y Sousa in thence t 
volume of his Asia Portuguesa, opens a new problem of identification in connection with the 
fort of Barcelor. This engraving, which: we reproduce herewith, shows a fort on a river 
which seems to run from west to south-east, whereas the actual river at Kundapur runs from 
east to west. However, ignoring this i impression, the important point is that it shows the : 
fort of Barcelor in the foreground ; and some distance back, on the same side of the river, 
there is a walled enclosure representing a town, and bearing the legend Barcalor de sima, c or a 
‘Upper Barecalor.’ 

This led me at once to search not only for the Barcelor fort, but alsofor Ujpper Barcelor. 

The best maps of South Kanara mark the town of Kundapur on the south bank of the = 
river, close to the mouth, and then about three miles towards the east antl on the same 
bank, the town of Basrur—and after that nothing else? This information gave me little 
help, and I decided that only a visit to Basrur and the neighbourhood would serve to clear” 
matters up. 

Hence during the summer vacation of the year 1928, finding myself in South Kanara. 
I planned to stay two days at. Kundapur in order to visit Easrur, the supposed old fort ok 
Barcelor, and its neighbourhood.* But luck awaited me at Kundapur itself. On the 
day of my arrival I questioned my host, the Rev. Fr. Peter R. D'Souza, the Roman Catholic 
Priest of Kundapur, about the foundation of the Roman Catholic Church there, He told 
me whatever he knew, and placed in my hands the register books of the Parish Church, in 
which baptisms, marriages and deaths of the Catholics of that parish are faithfully recorde 
The existing books are not very old, the earlier ones having been destroyed hy inseota. The 
oldest entrics belonged to the beginning of the nineteenth century. There I found the 
following entry in Portuguese; “1820, Pe Justo Const®, de Misquita Vigario de Vara 
de Barsalor,” which means “ Fr, Justo Const°. de Misquita, Vicar Forane of Barsalor.” ‘This 
priest is recorded to have bleased the wedding of a couple “do Bairo Cundapur, "ie, of the 
hamlet Cundapur. Similar entries are found in the same book, down to the year 1842, | 
when the church commenced to be called the Church of Cundapur. 


It is necessary to mention that the Roman Catholics of South Kanara were under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Gon till the year 1842. Therefore the priests of Ku 6 
down to this date were pees sent rer the Shinto pry in 1842 a new jurisdictional division .- 
of Verapoly in Mala in Malabar. "These facts were of great tonportaiion for my sara They peered 


l The main sin vicissitudes of thi thi | Portuguese fort will be narrated in the second volume of iny history of 
The Aravidu Dynasty of Vigayanagara. 
2 Stuart, Sowh Konera Manual, p. 242, while speaking of Kundapur only says s—* In the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese settled here and built a fort which atill exists a little inland from the village,” The 
author does not identify this fort with that of Barcelor, 
° 1 wae accompanied on this interesting excurion by Mr, Aloysius Rebello, BUA, a student of 
St, Xavier's College, Bombay. . 
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that down to the above date the Portuguese and Goan pricats coming from Goa had faithfully 
kopt the traditional name of the place from the time when the Portuguese had their fort there. 
On the other hand, the new priests coming from Verapoly, not conversant with the old history 
of the locality, accepted the common name of Kundapur, which was the name of an old hamlet 
that finally became the headquarters of the Taluka.4 Consequently the old Portuguese fort 
of Barcelor was not to be identified with Basrur, but with Kundapur. The town of Basrur 
was therefore the Upper Barcalor, the Barcalor da sime of the old Portuguese map. 

These conclusions being arrived at, one naturally had to investigate whether there were 
in Kundapur remains of the old Portuguese Fort. On making inquiries, | was told that there 
certainly was a fort, commonly known as Kotte-baghil. Its remains were to he seen very near 
the river that runs on its north side. It is almost square (140 ft. 100 ft.). The north and 
past side of the fort is much more elevated, about 40 ft. high, while the west side will be about 
90 ft. and the south side only 10 or, at the most, 15 ft. The property, with a bungalow in the 
centre, belongs to one Mr. A. P. Luis at present. 

The site of the old Portuguese Fort of Barcelor was therefore found before visiting Basrur. 
On reaching that town, I found clear evidence that the Portuguese had never been in effective 
possession of it; and the evidence lay in the number and condition of its Hindu temples. 
The main temple seems to be the Mahiliggesvara temple. The Mukte4var of this temple has 
a copper 4ésana, In the prakera of the temple, when entering to the right, there are eighteen 
inscriptions in Hale-Kannada, one of them used as a slab to pave the floor. All have the 
linga on top. Several are worn out, On the road south of the temple, about 150 ft, away, 
there is another Saiva inscription in Hale-Kannada. About 100 ft. away from this insorip- 
tion there is a big tank, called Samrakere, and a emall tank, in the neighbourhood of which to 
the south there are two other inscriptions in Hale-Kannaga. Bothare Saiva, One of them 
seems to be very long, but is partly buried in the ground. Tt is nevertheless in a very good 
state of preseryation, excepting the upper left corner, Going southwards about 50 ft. there 
ia another large tank called Devukere. | 

On the south side of it there are three other Saiva inscriptions in Hale-Kannada. Two 
of them are partly buried. On the north-eastern corner of the same tank, there are two more 
inscriptions in Hale-Kannada. Both are Saiva, one of them is very long ; the other is inscribed 
on both sides. To the north in a palm grove is another small inscription. A little further 
west, in the compound of a house, there is another long inscription. The slab was lying on the 
ground and the inscribed face was turned downwards. 

About two furlongs away from Basrur, on the top of a hill south-east of the town, there ie a 
ruined temple surrounded by a grove. The temple is called Guppi Saddénanda, and is a small 
one. A verandah supported by pillars runs round it. These pillars are of stone beautifully 





carved. Some wooden pillars have been added in modern times. Inside the temple there is © 


a recess containing a linga. In the premises of this temple there is another Saiva inscription in 
Hale-Kannada and a very big safikal, half buried. This salikal representa a woman with her 
right hand pointing as usual to heaven. A popular local story refers to this woman. In old 
daya there was a rishi in this temple, named Saddinanda, who demanded milk from a woman. 
This woman, instead of giving him milk, gave him poison. She was then cursed by the rishi 
and eventually converted into that stone. After this the rishi committed suicide by throwing 
himself into a well.6 In front of the steps leading to the temple there are the figures of three 
women, carved on one of the slabs paving the prakara, in an attitude of worship. It is said 

‘ Kundapor had never belonged to the Portuguese, The Hindu temples oxisting there and three 
inacriptions, one of the thirteonth and two of the fourteenth century, found in its neighbourhood are sufll- 
cient proof of this, Cl, Rangacharya, Topographical Liat, I, p. 851. . 

6 This story was narrated tous by a boy 16 years old, named Surap Shetty, who had heard it from 
his teachers. It seems that thero aro different versions of the story, for the riahi who is living in the 
temple at present related the same story with some slight differences. 
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that these three women—not only one—gave poison bi the rishi of old. Round this temple there 
are several tombs of the past rishie, ina state of great decay. At the foot of the hill south- 
eastwards there is an inscription in Hale-Kannada. On top of the inscription there is a man 
worshipping the 4aikha. This seems to be the only Vaishnava inscription at Basrur. 

There is still another temple in the town, called Venkaja Ramana temple. At its entrance 
there is an inscription on a slab paying the way to the shrine, but it is absolutely worn out. 
To the right there is a Saiva inscription, half-buried, To the left isanother Saiva inscription, 
also half-buried, inscribed on both sides. On the Hlabs before the shrine are carved the figures 
of three men in an attitude of worship, 

Near the river one may still sce two gateways in the old walls of Basrur, about one 
hundred yards apart. One is known as Kotte-baghil, and the other as Nandj-baghil, so 
called on account of a rishi named Nandi, who used to live in its neighbourhood. 

This detailed survey of the antiquities of Basrur will clearly show that the Portuguese 
had never been in possession of this town ; Otherwise all these relics af antiquity and Hinduism 
would have perished at their hands. 

Basrur was the real “ Barcelor ” marked in the above map as “ Upper Barcalor ” and 
often spoken of by travellers and even by the sanje Portuguese Viceroys in their corre- 
spondence with their sovereigns. Hence it remains now an obvious fact that the Portuguese 
Fort of Barcelor is to be located in the centre of the modern town of Kundapur, 

SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE. 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 
Prefatory Remarks, 

THE general argument of this paper is that if the ethnologist is right in predicating the 
existence of a Tibeto-Burman race, there must be a corresponding identity in the folklore 
of the Tibetans and the Burmese. The bases of the paper are Dr, MeGovern’s To Lhasa 
in Disguise, which is an account of his remarkable secret expedition in 1922-8 through what 
he calls “ mysterious ” Tibet, and my own article “ Burma ”’ in the Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, some other studies of the Burmans, and a few analogies in Indian folklore. 
[ was much struck with the likeness to the mental habits of the Burmese in much of what 
Dr. McGovern observed during his journey and have thought it sufficient for my present 
purpose to compare his observations with the papers above-mentioned. 

Dr. MeGovern undertook his journey under appalling difficulties, travelling from 
Darjeeling to Lhasa in the winter months, disguised as the meanest Tibetan servant of his 
own Tibetan Secretary. But his knowledge of the poople, their language, their manners 
and customs was complete enough to enable him to pass through that spy-ridden country 
without discovery, for he was not found out, but disclosed himself at Lhasa iteelf when it 
‘suited himtodoso. It was an extraordinary achievement and his qualifications as a linguist 
make his observations of peculiar value. Previous travellers have had to depend on inter- 
preters, whereas he could talk directly with the people of all Classes, and therefore could 
ascertain their ideas with an accuracy not possible to the others. It was for this reason that 
I extracted from his book some 80 odd instances, where he describes the ideas, the manners 
and the customs of the Tibetans he met. In these extracts we ought to get the folklore they 
contain beyond dispute as to accuracy, 

Dr, MeGoyern’s book is lightly written, and unfortunately he throughout shows himself 
to be a human being unable to get away from his upbringing. Ho is the superior Oxford 
Ph.D. always, and this attitude to some extent mars his observation of the Tibetan men- 
tality. He cannot get away from himself and his European eclycation and throw himaclf 
into the mind of the utterly different people among whom he travelled, This is a common 
failing, and I have observed it in the accounts of educated Hindu travellers when record ing 
observations on “wild tribes’ in India. This failing should not, however, seriously affect 
MeGovern’s statements as to the actual facts of the folklore he records, 
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One cannot help admiring his wonderful performance, especially when one considers 
his physical handicap, for the portrait of him in the work discloses features hopelessly unlike 
those of the ordinary Tibetan. One has only to compare them with those of the Tibetans 
portrayed beside him, to wonder how after all he could have managed so complete a disguise. 
The whole performance shows an extraordinary amount of determination and endurance, 
and a certain capacity for riding roughshod over all opposition. This last shows itself in 
his dealings with the officials along the British frontier and in his callous deception 
of them. He deceived them deliberately, and nowhere shows any feeling for the plight 
in which his double dealing placed them. He was determined somehow to get to Lhasa, 
whatever stood in his way or who might suffer, The success of his private project was the 
one thing that mattered, and not till the last pages of his book do we find any hint that he 
ever thought of any one but himself and his scheme. “ On the 16th April [1923] we arrived 
in Kalimpong and I was back in British India at last. That same day I went on to Peshok 
to be the quest of Major Bailey, the Political Officer in Sikkim. We had a number of things 
to talk over, as I was sorry to find that my little escapade had quite unintentionally caused 
the Indian Government a good deal of trouble.’ It is not every official who would make 
a guest of a traveller who had treated him so badly as Dr. MoGovern treated Major Bailey. 
However, all's well that ends well, and we have many valuable folklore items to study as 
one result of the “‘ escapade.” 

I should like here to raise a protest against the epithet, “ mysterious” as applied to 
Tibet. Dr. McGovern calls his journey “a secret expedition through mysterious Tibet.” 
Surely the time has now arrived when we may consider the “ mystery "' of Tibet to have been 
dispelled. 'The Tibetans are in fact very like their congeners in the world, and there is nothing 
mysterious in the history of the country. The long story of internal struggle and foreign 
incursion is much that has been the fate of other Oriental peoples, while the story 
of the present conditions obtaining in the country is comparatively modern— Buddhism 
having arrived about the same period as Islam arrived elsewhere, while the story of the first 
Dalai Lama dates back only to the days of Queen Elizabeth, and the fifth Dalai Lima became 
monarch of all Tibet only in 1645, in the days of Charles I. 

However, the Buddhism that entered Tibet was of a debased Mahiyana type, filled with 
the SAktism and Tantrism of the Hindus of Northern India, and the religion of the country has 
since degenerated back into the Animism which anciently dominated it, for Dr. McGovern, 
no doubt rightly, talks of the worship of gods and goddesses of the animistic kind. ‘The 
arrival of the high priest to the throne meant in reality the Government of the country by 
a priestly caste, which has steadily kept it to themselves with all the determination that 
distinguishes ecclesiastics endowed with political power. For their purposes they have for 
some two centuries or more kept strangers out so far as they could, and that is the sole cause 
of the ‘mystery,’ which, in modern times, has surrounded the country. Otherwise the 
people are no more mysterious than the inhabitants of other lands. Indeed they are filled 
with the ordinary humanity of us all. 

The Buddhism of modern Burma is altogether different from that of Tibet. It must 
have found its way into the country, both North and South, in the days of the Asckan 
missionaries of the third century .c., and it suffered in the course of many centuries after- 
wards all the debasement that occurred in India, until a series of reformations took place 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries a.p., introducing a puritan form of the Buddhist 
faith from Ceylon, which finally spread itself over the whole country to the exolusion 
nowadays of the very memory of Mahfydnism among the educated. Among the people and 
the peasantry the old Mahiyinism and the indigenous Chinese form of Animism has natural- 
ly largely survived, so-that we find in Burma generally a strong animistic faith overcast 
by a Hinayinist form of the Buddhist religion. The religion of the people therefore is a 
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duplicate form—an educated religion plus an uncducated superstition—a phenomenon 
quite common inthe entire world, whatever the profession of the educated faith. Burmese 
folklore is necessarily largely filled with uneducated superstition. 

I propose to divide the scraps of folklore I have picked out of McGovern’s book into 
eight general heads as follows, comparing the Tibetan with Burmese ideas as occasion offers. 

I. Kehigious Beliefs—1. Religiosity. 2. Lucky Days. 3. Oracles. 4. Sacerdotal 
Blessings. 5. Rebirth. 6. Incarnations. 7. Supernatural Powers. 8. Miracles. 
9. Magical Powers: (a) Lamas, (6) The Dalai Lamas. 10. Cures. 1]. Callousness. 

Il. Deities—1. Maitreya. 2. Pedem Llamo (goddess). 3. Temple Guardians. 
4. Mountain Spirits. 5. Kinchenjanga. 6 Demon Haunts. 7. Images, 

II. Religious Customs.—1. Ihosarics. 2. Scapegoat. 3. Circumambulation 
Sunwise. 4. Pilgrimage. 5. Offerings. 6. Incense. 7. Ceremonial Dancing. 
$8. Flags. 9. Ragbushes. 10. Cairns 11. Prayer Wheels, 12. Prayer Walls. 

IV. Superstitions—1. General, 2. Goysin Processions, 3. Head-room. 4. Left 
hand Whorls. 5. Merit in possessing Books. 6. Books. 7. Learning. 8. Snowmen. 

V. Medicing—l]. Theory. 2. Medicine. 3. Anatomy. 4. Cures. 

VI. Social Customs—1. Position of Women. 2. Female Hospitality. 3. Poly- 
andry. 4. Curfew. 5, Saluting. 6. Winds. 7. Cleanliness and Washing. 8. Na- 
tural Hot Baths. 9. Story of an Abbot. 10. Preaching. 11. Removal of Residence. 

VH. Food and Tabus.—1. Chickens. 9. Milk. 3. Butter. 4. Eutter for Lampe. 
5. Butter for Decoration. 6. Tea. 7. Buttered Tea. 8, Cooking. 

VII. Measurement.—1. Reckoning. 2. Currency. 3. Prices. 4. Distance, 
5. Time. 6. The Calendar. 

A word as to spelling. Both in Tibetan and in Burmese spelling is as much divorced 
from sound as it is in English or French. It is not possible therefore to reproduce for the 
ordinary English reader either Tibetan or Burmese words as they are spelt in their respective 
scripts. In this paper the recognised methods of representation in Roman characters 
ia adopted, 








I. RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 


1. Religiosity. 

In describing the “ palace chapel” of the Tsarong Shape! at Lhasa, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and senior Secretary of State, McGovern remarks (p. 276): “In Tibet. 
it: is always wise to show one's religiosity to visitors. The whole of one side of the room was 
occupied by huge gilded images with burning butter lamps and offering bowls in front of 
them.” There is nothing of this kind in Burma, because there the Government was in 
secular hands, 

2. Lucky Days, 

“The Tibetans (p. 24) are grossly superstitious and arrange all their affairs with re- 
ference to lucky and unlucky days. They are calculated both with reference to the days 
of the month and also the days of the week. Thus, for example, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays are bad days on which to starta new undertaking, and Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Sundays are considered fortunate. The 9th, 13th and 19th days of the month are considered 
particularly good omens, and Toby? pleaded that we postpone our departure until the 19th, 
and also a Sunday, doubly favourable. He seemed very much surprised that I refused to 
sacrifice two weeks in order to start things properly. At last he consented to come on the 
6th, a Wednesday, provided that we started at nine o'clock, which the calendar declared 
to be an opportune hour.” 

1 These are titlea, not the mimes, Of an official, see p, 277, 
= McGovern's Secretary. His real name was Umdzola : wmdze means dean of a temple in Sikkim, 
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‘Tn case (p. 25) urgent business makes it necessary for a Tibetan to start a journcy 
on an unlucky day, he will on some preceding lucky day have a hat or other article of clothing 
sent on ahead a mile or two on the road, because it is thought that in this way the gods* can 
be beguiled into believing that the man himself started on the correct occasion.’”# 

“1 was told (p. 25) a good tale of a Tibetan, who took a long journey with his wife. He 
so arranged matters that he arrived at and left each place en rowfe on a lucky day. While 
still on the journey the poor fellow’s wife died, and the delay caused by this event upset 
the whole schedule, sothat the man was held up for several weeks at a little village waiting 
for the next series of auspicious dates to come round again.” 

In this matter of Lucky Days there are constant analogies in Burmese folklore. Thus 
in my article “ Burma” in the Encylopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ITI (to be quoted 
hereafter as E.R.E., INI), we read: ‘‘ The Burman is so fettered by his horoseope and the 
lucky and unlucky days for him recorded therein, which are taught him in rhymes from 
childhood, that the character has been given him by strangers of alternate idleness and 
energy. But both arg enforced by numerous days on which he may not work without 
disaster to himself. Unlucky days cause him so much fear that he will resort to all sorts 
of excuses to avoid business on them. Similarly on lucky days he will work beyond hia 
strength, because he is assured of success. These facta are worthy of careful attention, as 
it is so easy for European observers to mistake Asiaties, e.g., the character of idleness given 
to the Nicobarese [ultimately from the Chinese western borderlands] is greatly due to their 
habit of holding very frequent feasts and necromantic ceremonies all through the night. - 
Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to the Shin [another race of the Chinese western 
borderlands] and not the Burman calendar, and as they do not correspond, the Burman 
cannot calculate them for himself, and is thus forced to go to the astrologer. There is a 
long list of lucky days for building operations, picked, in eclectic fashion, out of the names 
of the imported Buddhist and indigenous animals and nats [spirits]: the unlucky days 
depending upon the final ayllables of the names. Lastly, a long series of days are individually 
ynlucky for a great variety of enterprises, practically for all the business of native life. The 
lucky days in the month are in a considerable minority.” In Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
ch. XX XIX, there is a long account of these lucky and unlucky days. 

3. Oracle, 

“We came (p. 43) to the great Chumbi Monastery, where the famous oracle or 
prophet is housed, . . . I observed (p, 44) the Chumbi oracle very closely and found 
that his methods corresponded in general to those used by mediums in the West. He goes 
into an ecstatic trance, frequently accompanied by epileptic symptoms, and while thus 
obsessed delivers semi-coherent words, which foretell what is to happen. Generally, like 
the Delphic oracle of old, his prophecies are delightfully vague, and can be made to fit the 
event, however it may turn out, But it is remarkable that half way through the great world 
war he foretold the exact year and month in which hostilities would cease.” 

4, Sacerdotal Blessing. . 

* On the 6th [Sept. 1922] a special service (p. 25) was held in Toby's monastery at day- 
break [of the day on which McGovern started on his journey], and at his earnest invitation 
I attended this ceremony in order to receive the special blessing of the abbot.” 

(To be continued.) 





% MeClovern throughout treats the supernatural beings of the Mahdyinist Buddhism of the Tibetan as 


* gods" and * goddemses.” . ae : | 

4 The Tibetan seems here to betray hia Chinese origin, for cheating the deities in & common trick among 
the Chinese generally, ¢.g., throwing scrape of worthless paper money or objects into the sea on a voyage to 
induce the supernatural rulers of the waters to grant fair weather and winds. 
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BOOK- NOTICES. 


Tee Paxspvax Kiscpom by K. A, NITAKANTA 
Sastr. London, Luzac & Co. 


This neat, handy volume attempts to cover tho 
history of the Pindyas from their early beginnings 


down to the end of the sixteenth century, and | 


stops where the vicerayalty of Madura under 
Vijayanagar begins. This is a period of history 
and the account of n dynasty which had long re- 
mained to be worked wp, and for which the available 
materi! has just become accessible to the public 
outside the Department of Epigraphy. 
Nilakanta Sastri delivered a course of lectures at the 
University on this subjett, and the book is the 
outcome of thia course. 


This part of the history of the Pindyan kingdom 
naturally fnlla into « certain number of divisions, 
and the following may be enumerated as being 
covered in the work under review :—{1) the Begin- 
nings of History in the Sangam Age; (2) the Kala- 
bhea interregnum; (3) the first Paindyan empire, 
es it is called, ond the ducl with the Pallavas ; 
(4) the Chola nascendency and the eclipse of the 
Pigdyas; (6) the duel with the Hoysalas and the 
Pindyan revival ; (7) the yradual decay and decline 
of tho Pandyan kingdom with the rise of Vijayanagar. 
This is a long poriod ond a wide subject to 
be dealt with in a course of lectures and in a book 
of the size that is before ua; and, having regard 
to the naturo of the subject, mut necessarily be 
incapable of equal treatment oll over. The bowlc 
exhibits this defect, inherent in the subject, and 
perhaps also due to the pressure of much other hard 
work which thoauthor had to do at the time, The 
first two of these divisions tho author passes over 
comparatively lightly, though moro thorough work 
and exploitation of the sources, such as they are, 
would, wo aro sure, have yielded better results, 
His real work, however, begins with the period 
following, for which there is o masa of inserip- 
tional material available. But then for the remain. 
ing period, there is the other drawback that the 
sources available are comparatively large where 
the poriod happens to be the period of the pros- 
perity of the Pindyas. The information becomes 


most scanty when the kingdom ceases to be | 


prosperous for one reason or another. That 
noturally produces another clement of inequality 
in the treatment of the subject. Notwithsta: 
this inherent defect, Mr. Sastri’s treatment of this 
poriod is fuller and more continuous and interest- 
ing. Ho has made a pretty thorough study and 
analysia of the inscriptional material, and has 
brought together. all the digjecta membra of the 
inscriptions in a form which provides interesting 
reading. ‘There are defects, of course, here and 
there in pointa of detail, but all that unfortun- 
ately cannot be altogether avoided in a work 
of this character. 


Mr. 





to begin with the achievement of Kadungén after 
the Kalabhra interregnum, and takes it on to the 
conquest of the Pagdyas by the Chélas under 
Parintaka I in tho first quarter of the tenth contury 
a.D. This happens to coincide with the period 
of prosperity of the Pallavas of Kiiichi, and is 
almost exactly coeval with the period of the Great 
Pallavas, whose rule perhaps began a few decades 
earlier, ond came to an end similarly n few decades 
carlior when the decisive battle of Tiruppurnmbiyam 
wasfought. The treatmentof the subject is fairly full 
and critical throughout. Mr. Sastri's account would 
have been better had he paid as much attention 
to the inscriptions of the Pallawas as he has to those 
of the Pindyas. The period following ia one of 
decay and the disappearance of Piindya rule 
brought about by tho Chola conquest. During the 
period of the Chola ascendency in South India, 
which lasted for three or four centuries, the Pindyas 
had not pono out of oxistence altogether, 
but remained to o groat extent eclipsed by the 
glorious empire of the Cholas. As the Chola empire 
began to decay, we can see the first beginnings of 
a rovival of the Pindyas. Tho decay of the Chola 
empire brought about the intervention of the 


| Hoyealas, who soon proved the orbiters of the 


destinies of South India in the disputes beltveen 
the Pindyas and tho Cholas, The Pindynas had 
to get oul of this position by a serious effort, and 
the tale of thia is told in the second section of Mr. 
Nilakanta Sastri's hook. Thon followed the 
period of the Pindyo empire before the Muham.- 
madan invasions supervened. The Muhammudan 
invaders came and went, and the Pipdyns 
recovered some littl of their power; but the 
more thorough conquest under Muhammad 
bin Tughlag put an end to the Pindya kingdom 
at Madura, although the membera of the Pindya 
dynasty held their position in the farther outekirts 
of their kingdom, chiefly in the Tinnovelly district. 
Then another chapter followa of Pindyan. history, 
which extendas right, down to tho ove of Talikota, 
by which timo Vijayanagar had eatablished a 
viceroyalty in Madura, efficient to hold the 
Pindyas of Tinnevelly in check. The history of 
that viceroyalty Mr. Nilakania Saagtri doo not 
take up, at ho is concerned only with tho history 
of the Pindyn kingdom. 

Throughout. this work Mr. Sastri oxhibite.a full 
knowledge of the material and critical ability and 
discernment in choosing the right kind of details ; and 
he has succeeded in compiling a reasonably correct 
necount of the Pindyan kingdom. The book ia, 
however, not free from defects of detail: » certain 
number of them deserve attention, but we do not 
wish to take up spaco to point these out, as we 
have dono it elsewhere. We congratulate Mr. 
Sastri on the production of a work that is alike 
creditable to his ability and industry. 

§. K. Arranoan. 
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Taw, Lextcox. Published under the authority { European origin to become efficient in their 
of the University of Madras. Vol. If, Parte III | Knowledge and expression of the Tamil tongue. 
Sd TVi aad Va. TL, Bete tH, TE and} sere telveties: works Se | 

: et ae rae sal site: | their primitives, while the verbs are given «a 
TV, Pages 953 to 1762. Madras, printed ee | principals in large type. The definition of the 
at tho Diocesan Press, Vepery. and partly at word is supplemented by the verbal noun and 
the Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore. hy «a reference to the Sadur: while adjectives, 
We have had occasion to review the previous adverbs and some particles are given Aa primaries, 

parta of the Tamil Erxicon inthis Journal for July | A clear distinction is maintained between them 

1998, ‘The general plan mlopted was explained | and particularly the two former «anc the nouns 

in «a amall pamphlet wherein it was stated that thomsel yes, whilo grammatical rules are occasionally 

a strictly alphabetical arrangement was being | given for the change, omimion or reduplioation af 

followed ; and in the case of each word, the etymo- lotters. Winslow had to rely largely br pan Besohi, 

logy, the transliteration of the word into English Rottler, and Ejlis and the Sadur- Agaradi, besides 

(giving the equivalent pronunciation of the words Wilson's Sanakrit Dictionary. He distinguished 

ns written), the part of speech, the derivation, | between the provincial usage (having s general, but 

commute words found in the Dravidian family of | HOt on exclusive réference to Jafina usage) and 
languages and the English meanings of the words | local usage (having reference to Madras) of Tamil 
are given. The explicit object of this Erricon words, and between pootic (i.¢., classical) andl the 
ia stated ta be that it should help foreign scholars | common and vulgar usages of words. In the 
in their study of Tamil ; and the meaning in English present Lexicon these old distinctions have oui 
is regarded as tho first requisite. At first it waa | oll beon kept up; and in their place, we find a rich 
only in unavoidable cases that Tamil equivalent | "° of quotations from clnasical authorities, given 
were given; but because of the desire expressed | in abbreviated form, and of illustrative proverbs, 
by many students of Tamil, it was subsequently | Which support the general use of the word and 
arranged to supplement the dotailed English render- | in cases the particular meanings of the weed.) One 
ings with brief Tamil equivalenta, which have come feature that shows either an inability’ to improve 
to be as detailed as the former. The apparatus | upon Winslow or the latter's perfection, i that 
of reference as given with Part II of Volume I the usage of worda as used in particular parts of 
and containing a list of authorities cited has | the land has been based upon his authority, cited 
naturally got to he supplemented by addenda | ™ bi inn wo have Fe ged Fe5@i. 
relating to words which happen to be taken from | (gabbaf/ai) n. < Sakata. (W.) ;and Winslow himself 
other aoureea not cited. The tables of transliteration | gives the meaning as Berus w, Lhe Lereon hae 
into English, signs (qj vel Dear conjugated | padded another equivalent, rut & ede enw, 
verbs and explanatory notes have had, for the to the substantive, So aleo ie the case with the 
sake of convenience, to be issued slong with | oo goo /h in tho aense of ‘fury’ (aptasd), The 
each volume, so that reference may be rendered meaning of eg é eQuted i en 
pare , out. The meanings of euch compound words as 
6 ae Tes eae ‘ty saben Me Siad ee Grsarria@uar are not os full and detailed 
complete the words beginning with the consonmanta | = on might eee to = Psa a agua 
bk and 4, and the four parts of the third volume however, the oxplanat a of the . pa 
deal with the lettera c, ¢ and ¢ (the last only in of words are full. The word dafadér (-Guger) 
part), ‘The schome of work is that theeditor and the | is said to be derived from Urdu; but both Wilson 
gasistant editor should reviso the cards prepared | in his (ossary (p. 117) and Whitworth in his Anglo- 
and revised by the pasdits, and should correlate | Indian Dictionary (p. 74) would give it an ultimate 
the Tamil and English portions of the cards. ‘The | Persian derivation. A little moro care and 
work has gone on fairly rapidly under the present detailed derivation would, in such cases, add greatly 
committee, which has been availing itself of help | t? the usefulness of the book. The succeeding 
secured from competent scholars, who have been | parts, we hope, will be free from the charges of undue 
nominated as honorary referees of the LexiconCom- | brevity of definition and explanation, which may 
mittes, Part III of Volume IZ was published | apply to some words, Such work as this, 
about the middle of 1927; and Part TV of Volume | comprehonsively planned, laboriously executed 

TIT appeared in March 1928; nnd the present | and admirably printed, should include not only 

rate of progress can be judged from these dates, The | Words of foreign origin ae patie shes 

words explained show, as has been already pointed | ahaorption into le ee ti and won 

out, a great advance, both in point of number and and terms used a ee Lf Tg mare eats ‘i or 
of detailed etymological and other explanation, | 804 Motaphysics, Logic, Rhetoric en® rology, 
upon Winslow's A Comprehensive Tamil and English | Botany, Medicine, etc., but also rescue from 

Dictionary of High and Low Tamil, whose object | obscurity and oblivion a large number of words 

was to enable missionaries, officials and others of'| not found in any previous dictionary, but used 
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in our literature, whether printed or manuscript. In 


respect of the former desideratum, thia Lextion ia | 


a certain improvement upon ite predecessora ; 
with regard to the latter, a perusal of the work, 
when completed, will give an idea of the extent 
of the progresa achieved. Tho diiticulty in this 
matter is chiefly that of obtaining acceas to the 
Tannuscripta now lying hidden im corners and 
crumbling away. Co-ordination between the Lexicon 
Office and the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and other institutions like the Madchura 
Sangam would also be very useful and result in the 
jinding out of buried and forgotten words. We 
await the speedy publication of the remaining parts 
of the Lexicon, in the belief of Dr. Johnson that 
the chief glory of » nation arises from ite authors, 
who are best understood and interpreted through 
the medium of a sound and valuable dictionary. 
C. 8S. StiniVAsAcwAant, 


ANCIENT JAFFNA TO THE Portocuese Penion, by 
Mopatrvant, Ramaxavagam, Ceylon Civil Service, 
with foreword by Dr. 5. Katsynaswamt Arran: 
GAR, Madras: Everymans Publishers, Lid. 1926. 
It has always been rather difficult to obtain 

information, experio cree, about Jaffna, and 
though the book cannot be said to be the final 
word on the subject, we are grateful to the author 
for ita compilation. He has taken enormous trouble, 
and, what is of more importance to the student, he 
has produced an immense number of vernacular 
quotations, which will be of value. 

He commences his story with the practically 
mystical history of the Niigas and Kalingns, deals 
with foreign trade and intercourse from all time, 
anid gives us one invaluable chapter on Sources and 
Synchrotisms, thus making hie work of much use. 

Hoe is not, however, always able to gauge the 
authority of the many books he quotes, and his 
ie, heerionnes sometimes outruns his discretion, 
eo the reader must be careful of accepting all hi 
says without further enquiry, cs 

R, C, Terie. 


AT Asanta, by Kawarvaran Vaxm, B.A., LL.B. 
TEX 4} in.; pp. xxii+82, with 38 illustrations. ‘D. 
B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., Bombay, 1929, 
This little book has been written, the author tells 

#, with a specific aim, namely, to bring the artistic 

treasures at Ajanta nearer to the popular mind and 


imagination, and to afford practical assistance | 


to visitors, Part I furnishes very useful general 
information as to routes, accommodation, charges, 
etc,, the situation and classification of the caves 
and the principal points of interest tobenoticed. Part 
I treats of the paintings of outstanding merit in six 
of the eaves, and the subjects represented; while 
Part OT is devoted to a very Appreciative survey 
of the sculptures in certain wihdras and caityaa. 
The work does not cinim to be a complete guide to 


Ajanta and its remains: it is m short survey by it 
yoy eh 








lover of art of the chief features of the caves, with 


their remarkable architectural and  seulptural 
details and their wonderful frescoes, written by one 
who himself revels in their beauties and wishes to 
inspire others with similar foolings. The book 
would be improved by the addition of a gromud 
plan, showing the position of the varioua caves 
referred to, and if the index to the plates gave the 
fave nunber in each case. At present, where 


| toference is made to a particular cave in the text, 


the reader hae to look at all the plates if he wishes 
to ascertain whether it has been illustrated. The 
spelling of names needs revision in several places, 
and one or two mistakes, such as that of calling Mayi 
“(Queen of Suddodhann, Salya King of Magadha 
call for correction. 

C. EE. A. W. 0, 


Meprevat Ixpta, by Urexona Nata Ban, M.A. 


The Classic Proes, Calcutta, 

This little book, in the worda of the writer, is an 
attempt to give a brief and connected account of 
the life and thoughts of the people of India in the 
middle ages, Owing to his admitted ignorance of 
both Arabic and Persian, the writer has relied almost 
entirely on works published in English, from which 
he makes frequent quotations. There is thus very 
little that is new in nearly aix hundred pages covering 
the period which commenced with the Arab invasion 
of Sind and ended with the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. ‘Tho writer would have been well advised 
to submit his proof sheets to some one familiar with 
the English language. It is curious to read of a 
Hindu ruler who punishes offences “to cut off his 
tongue,” and of “cow (#ic) being very useful in 
domestic service." It ia hardly an adequate method 
of dealing with the origin of the Rajptts (p. 41) to 
announce that “the orthodox view is that they are 
descended from the sun and moon, Some boliove 
they had their origin in fire."—The whole question 
of caste at the time of the Musalman invasion is 


| dealt with very superficially, and would have been 


better omitted, if it could not be treated in the 
light of modern knowledge. On p, 280, dealing with 
Vijayanagar, the writer states that tho cavalry wil 
inefficient at horses of good breeding could not be 
had in the South, But flourishing trade. from 
Arabia in horses required by this kingdom Ws 
conducted for many years through Portuguese terri. 
tory; and the inefficiency of the Hindu troops can. 
not fairly be traced to this source, 

The reader of thia book will find little that ia not 
presented with greater authority by writers of re. 
cognized standing elsewhere, Many sweeping gene. 
ralizationa are made with the object. of proving the 
well-being of the mnases under Mughal domination ; 
bnt the work will not add to our knowledge of Indie 
in pre-British days, and it abounds in | nt 
Which could haye been aroided by Litt care . hy 
proof-reading, a a 


RB, E. k, 
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THE SITE OF THE RIGVEDIC BATTLE BETWEEN DIVODASA AND SAMBARA. 
By Da. &. N. PRADHAN, M.Sc., Po.D., Barasrati. . 

Ix my Chronology of Ancient India I have determined 1500 8.c. as the approximate 
period when the Rgvedie king Divodisa fought and killed the great Disa leader Sam- 
bara. I have also shown that in this great battle the famous Dasaratha Aiksvika, the father 
of Rama, together with some of the kings of the PAiicila dynasty were the allies of Divodiisza. 
I am now in a position to suggest the exact place where this great Regvedic battle took place. 
There are reasons for believing that it was one of the greatest battles which the Iigvedic Aryans 
fought against the non-Aryans of India, and that kings of several Aryan dynasties co-operated 
with Divodisa against Sambara, who also had allies, and that the campaign occupied 
several months. 

Bharadvija Vajineya, the Purohita of Divodisa says : 1 “ Oh Indra! who artthe eubduer 
of enemies, thou hast achieved a glorious deed ; for, oh hero! thou hast rent asunder hundreds 
and thousands (of the soldiers of Sambara), hast killed Sambara (when issuing) from the 
hill, and hast protected Divodisa with marvellous protections,” 

Grtsamada, the son of Sunahotra Bharadvija says : * He who discovered in the fortieth 
autumn Sambara dwelling in the hills ; who slew Ahi that put forth his vigour, Danu’s son 
as he lay ; he, oh men ! is Indra.” 

Grtsamada says? again: “Oh Adharyus' present the Soma libations to him who de- 
molished the hundred old citadels of Sambara and cast down the hundred thousand follow- 
ers of Varcin.” 

Vamadeva, the priest of Somaka Sihadevya, says : 4 Indra has overturned a hundred 
stone-built cities for Divodasa, the donor of oblations.” 

Vimadeva says § again: “‘ Oh Indra! thou hast slain the Disa Sambara, the son of Kuli- 
tara, hurling him from off the huge rock.” 

Prince Parucchepa, the son of Divodisa, says :*" Terrible Indra hurled Sambara from 
the hill for Atithigva Divodfsa.” 

Tt is olear from the above statements that Sambara had in his possession several hill 
purs, or citadels or castles, and that one of his allies was Varcin, and that the purs or citadels 
were stormed by Divodizsa, who wasa worshipper of Indra, and that Sambara was hurled down 
from a huge rock and was killed. The Isis usually ascribe these heroic deeds to Indra and 
even to other deities, meaning that they were performed by the deities on behalf of their wor- 
shippers (vide my Chronology of Ancient India, p. 12, f.). The battle with Sambara took 
place in a country which Bharadvaja calls? by the name * Udabraja,’ which literally means 
‘ sea-girt ’ [uda=‘ water’ as in udapdna or udadhi, and braja=‘ girdle,’ as in Giribraja). 

Grtsamada Saunahotra who, as we have seen, refers to the destruction of the hill-forts of 
Sambara, saya : § “* Oh (Indra), doer of many (heroic) deeds ! you who carried Sahavasu, the son 





lag agaqhag Teal HT TSA EAT EK zd | 
wa fitata diac earar fearera Prnfredt || RV., VI, 26, 5. 
2 RV., I, 12, 11. 
So qundat a: ma sacred get terns wai: | 
ar afaa: wath: aemATATRTAT aTAet || BV, IT, 14, 6, 
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of Nrmara, to the unbesieged gate of Urjayanti for Prksa and Tisaveda, are worthy to be 
praised.” Sdyana is mistaken about the meaning of the words Prksa and Disaveéa. 
These represent the names of two persons who killed Sahavasu, the son of Nrmara. 
Here we must state that we had suspected them to be proper names long before we consulted 
the Vedische Studien, where we find, to our agreeable surprise, that Dr. Pischel, too, has simi- 
larly suspected this to be so, Thus our independent findings, strengthening each other, go 
towards proving that the Vedic poet mentions here a historical fact. Sfyana is, secondly, 
mistaken about the word Urjayanti, He makes drjayantyah mean ‘of the edge of 
the thunderbolt struck with force’ [valavalyd bajradhdrdyd). He is, thirdly, perplexed 
about the meaning of the term aparivistam, which he renders by malddibiiravydplam, meaning 
thereby ‘free from rust, dirt, etc.’ But this isa clear mistake committed on account of the 
former confusion about the meaning of ‘ Crjayanti." The term eparivisfam really means 
‘ unciroumvented,’ ‘ unbesieged,’ ‘not surrounded,’ say by enemies; Sdyana himself inter- 
prets parivistam (in Rgveda, 1,116, 20) as * besieged by enemies * [4atrubhih parivrtam). His 
mistake about the word Urjayanti, of which the possessive singular form is CUrjayantah, is 
evidently due to his want of knowledge of the ancient geography of India. 

We know that Urjayanti is the same as the Prakrit Ujjayanta, where the dimi- 
nutive suffix is eliminated. Ujjayanta is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata® as a sacred hill, 
a firtha, lying in the south in Suristra (=modern Kathiavid), where a certain Narada in 
ancient’ times related the Purina or ancient history, probably in the form of anwraméyd 
gdathds, as was the custom in those days, The other firthas or holy places contiguous to 
Ujjayanta are, according to the Mahdbhirata, Prabhiasa (just by the side of modern Somn4th), 
Dviravati (—modern Dvirak4), Pindiraka (near Golagar, 16 miles to the east of Dvarakd), 
ete, The sacred hill Ujjayanta is, according to Merutunga, the same as the hill Raivataka.'© 
But according to the Bombay Gazelieer (vol. VIII), Revaticala is the name of the hill imme. 
diately over the Revata Kunda or Dimodara Kunda, It was so named after the Sitvata 
king Revata, who removed himself from DvérakA to this place on behalf of Krsna and 
Valabhadra (vide the table in my Chronology of Ancient India). About two miles from 
the foot of Revaticala is the celebrated rock with the inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra- 
diman, and Skandagupta. In Rudradiman’s inscription, as also in that of Skandagupta, 
the Sanskrit base Orjayant (according to the Kalipa and other schools) (=Pkr. Ujjayanta) 
is used as the name of the hill Girnér. The fort on mount Girndr (=Ujjayanta = Urjayanti) 
is a rich mine of antiquities. It was almost impregnable on account of its inaccessibility 
{remember (rjayantydh aparivisiam dsyam) and was on many occasions the refuge of 
the local Raja of Junigad who used to flee to this fort when the fort below of Junigad 
was besieged and taken by invading armies. | 

Girnar has six peaks or Tuks (i.e, foks), viz.:—(1) Neminitha Tuk, (2) Gomati Ganga 
Tuk, (3) KalikA Devi Tuk, a resort of Aghoris, (4) Ambi Mati Tuk, (5) Goraksanfitha Tuk, 
3666 ft., (6) DattAtreya Paduki Tuk. A great rock named ‘Bhairava Jap’ forms a most 
picturesque object, from which ascetics were wont to hurl themselyes, [Recollect here the 
statement of Vamadeva that Sambara was hurled from off a huge rock.) Under the Girnar 
and the Datar hills is the modern town Junfgad (lit. ‘ancient fort"), Lassen, in his Indische 
Alterthumskunde, gives the ancient name of Junigad as Yavanagadh. This is clearly a 
mistake, for jund is evidently the softened Prikrit form from the Rgvedic term jérng 
(RV., IL, 14, 3) which means‘ old,’ the stages being junna, jund, Mirai Muhammad Sadiq 
IsfahAnt ia correct in stating in his Tahgig al ‘arab that Junfigadh signifies an ‘ ancient 
castle.’ In medieval writings, it appears as Jirandurg or Jirangadh, but here jiran indicates 
that in medieval times the Prikrit jund was Sanskritized into jirna, which, in accordance 
with a very common change, became jiran. The names Purdtanapur, Parvanagar, Juniigad, 

® Gd. MBh., IIl, 88, 21-23; Kumb, MBh., ILI, 86, 21.23. — 
10 Prabandhacintdmant, Tawney's translation, p, 96, 
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Jirandurg, etc., indicate that ‘ancient fort’ is the real signification of the name. The 
modern town Junagad, as we have said, is under the Girnfr and Datar hills and was 
built by Suliin Mubammad Begada of Gujarat and was named Mustafibdd. 

The Uparkot or fort of Junfgad was the ancient J unigad, where the lieutenants of the 
great Asoka, and still later of the Gupta kings, lived. Tt has been besieged and taken many 
times, on which occasions the RAjas used to flee to the inaccessible fort on the hill Girnfir 
(=Ujjayanta). The Uparkot contains most interesting rock-cut apartments and caves, 
and the whole of the ditch and the neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves and other 
reniains. I suspect these rock-cut apartments date from pre-Aryan times. They were used 
by the Buddhist monks and ascetics in later times. 'The town Jundgad is mentioned 
in the Girnfr inscription of Rudraddman, as well as in the Prabandhacintdmant, 
where it is called Girinagara. The hill Ujjayanta itself is nowadays called Girnar 
(=Girinagara), but this name has been transferred to the hill Ujjayanta in later times." 
The former name of the hill was Ujjayanta, as stated in the Mahdbhdrata, or to be more 
Sanskritic, Urjayant, as in the inscriptions of Rudradiman and Skandagupta. The hill 
Ujjayanta or Girndr, however, is only one of the hills known by the name of Jundgad, and 
is at a distance of about four miles to the east of the modern town of Junfigad, Yuan 
Chwang calls it Yii-shan-to (= Ujjayanta). 

Now turn to the Rémdyana," which says that Dasaratha Aiksvika together with other 
RAjarsis [mark the appellation rdjorst which the Vdyu, Matsya, Harivamgéa, Brahma 
and other purdnas have unanimously given to Divodisa] marched to the South [dakgindm 
digam] evidently from Ayodhy4, the capital of Daéaratha, as well as from KaAsi, the capital of 
Divodisa, to a pura named Vaijayanta, and that the country where they went lay adjacent 
to the Dandaka country [Daxdakim prati}, and that they all féught against Sambara, whose 
ensign was the whale (timidhvaja] and who was in possession of a hundred mdyds [salamdya], 
It is now at once easy to catch the equation :— 

Crjayanti=Ujjayanta=Vaijayanta. The appellation timidheaja § [*one whose 
ensign is the whale "] used in the Ramiyana for Sambara, and the description of his 
country in the same work as having been adjacent to the Dandaka country, receive an 
extremely interesting support from the BrhatsamAité (XIV, 16) of Varfihamihira, which 
mentions a country named Timifgilasana [i.e., ‘the country of whale-eaters '] contiguous to 
the Dandakfvana country on one hand and Kaccha and Bhadra on the other. The appella- 
tion galamdya also of the Raméyaua ia a faint echo of the oft reiterated statement of the 
Rgevedic Reis that Sambara had a hundred citadels, mdyd meaning a citadel where one 
could conceal oneself while fighting. It appears from all this that Sambara had Varcin, 
Sahavasu, etc., as his allies, just as Divodisa had Daéaratha, Prksa, Désavesa, etc., as his 
allies, and that this great battle was fought about the hills known as Junigad (=old forts= 
the hundred old stone-built forts in RV., 1, 14, 6), and particularly about the fort on mount 
Cirnir or Ujjayanta. How beautifully this is supported by the ancient name Udabraja 
used by the Rgvedic Rsi Bharadvija will be realised when one looks at Kathidvad on a 
map and perceives that it is really an udabraja country, being surrounded on almost all 
sides by the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian Sea. 

From the Rigveda it is clear that quite a number of hill purs (=gurs puras =iri nagaras) 
of Sambara were destroyed by Divodisa, who reserved the hundredth pur for his residence." 
This pur was very probably the inaccessible fort on mount Girnér. Grtsamada informs us 
that the pur Urjayanti was impregnable (aparivigtam). Vamadeva very explicitly states that 


11 Corpus Inecr, Ind, II, 51—N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, 4.v. 
13 Nirpoyasigara Press Edition, 1, 9, 11-16, 
1@ AV., VU, 10,5; IV, 26, 3. 
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Sambara was brought down from the top of a huge rock," and Parucchepa, the son of Divo- 
dasa, agrees with Vamadeva in informing us that Sambara was hurled from a rock.!5 [Re- 
member here that ascetics were wont to hurl themselves from the huge rock Bhairava Jap.] 
Grtsamada clearly states that Sahavasu, the son of Nrmara, was killed by Prkga and Dasa- 
veda at the unbesieged, or inaccessible, gate of OUrjayanti.® This fort was thus very probably 
the citadel on the top of the hill Urjayant (=Ujjayanta=Girnar) and was on account of its 
inaccessibility practically impregnable (aparivisiam), This was probably the pur that 
was reserved by Divodisa for his own residence. 

To sum up: 

(1) The country named TimingilAsana, i.¢., the country of whale-eaters mentioned by 
Varahamihira as situated in the south, and roughly contiguous to Kaccha on one side and 
Dandakivana on the other, agrees remarkably with the title Timidhvaja (i.¢., one whose 
ensign is the whale) used in the Ramdyana for Sambara and with the description in the 
Réméyana of the town of Sambara as having been situated in the south and adjacent to 
the Dandaka country. 

(2) The name of the country in which the battle took place is given by Bharadvaja as 
Udabraja, which is the most interesting and appropriate Ngvedic name for Kathiavad, 
for it is really an Udabraja country, being surrounded on almost all sides by the gulfs of 
Cambay and Cutch and the Arabian Sea. 

(8) The expressions purvih, pura, used by the Revedic Nsi Grteamada agree 
remarkably with the ancient names Puritanapura, Pirvanagara, ete. for Junigad 
[jund being the Prikrit form from the Revedic jirna (RV., Il, 14,3), and gad=gadh, 74,= 
pura, o fort. 

(4) The expressions agmnanmayindm purdm of Viamadeva and ‘Giri’ of Bharadvija 
and Parucchepa, suggest the later name Giripura or Girinagara or Girndr. 

(5) The identity : 

Urjayanti of the Rgveda=Ujjayanta of the Mahabhdrata and Prabandhacinidmaii 
=Vaijayanta of the Raémdyana—Urjayant of the inscriptions of Skandagupta 
and Rudradiman=Girinagara of the Prabandhacintémani and the Rudradiman 
inscription= Girnar, establishes it that the great Ngvedie battle was fought 
near the ancient castle Uparkot of Jundgad, which was besieged and stormed, 
and then again about the ancient fort on the hill Girnfir or Ujjayanta where 
Sambara probably retreated. It was fought in the medieval Ngvedic period, 
about 1500 n.c. (vide my Chronology of Ancient India). 

We hope to show in future that the earliest Rgvedic battles were fought about 
2000 B.c., Which would approximately be the time of the advent of the various Aryan 
races into India, and that the pre-Vedic culture, superseded and partially adopted by 
the Aryans, was very, probably the culture that 1s represented by the antiquities which 
are now being unearthed at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 








ee 2 


ia RV,, IV, 30, 14. 15 RV, I, 130, 7. 1 RY, I, 33, 8. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 
By THe tats 8. CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

From the earliest times and under all these systems a different kind of effort had been 
made to fight the ills of Society. This took the form of secret societies or fraternities, in 
which carefully selected individuals, entering as neophytes, pledged themselves to absolute 
secrecy and obedience and, under a strict system of training, passed through successive grades 
of promotion. Under the despotic orders of their superiors and sheltered by secrecy, without 
claiming any open share in the control of the State, these Secret Societies undertook to remedy 
all injustice and tyranny. But no course of training, however wise and severe, eould, tm the 
period of a single life, so mould the character of a man as to fit him for absolute and irrespon- 
sible power, and these Societies, after a time, instead of being a protection to the people be- 
came objects of terror and were abolished as such, except in a few cases where their aims were 
under a merely nominal secrecy, limited to purely harmless or philanthropic purposes. 

From such enquiries it appeared that all previous political systems had been based upon 
the idea that stability could be obtained by a union of force and wisdom in the ruler. On 
the part of the ruled nothing was looked for beyond submission. The difficulty was to keep 
the force and wisdom permanent in the ruling body, and to do this had proved to be im practi- 
cable. It had also been proved that even careful selection combined with careful training 
was insufficient to form the perfect ruler. To ensure stability it was necessary to find some- 
thing which, socially, would be more permanent and binding than either force or wisdom 
and even than force and wisdom combined. Where was this to be looked for ? Was it in 
some Superman or in Man recreated ? The supposed Supermen of earlier civilizations had 
all proved to be only men after all. The only avenue of hope lay in the possibility of recreat- 
ing Man, or, rather, of recreating Mankind. 

(X11) Human beings not originally of one but of four types. Recovery of these types. —It 
had, of course, been noticed that, however unstable and perverse men might be, their lives 
were always, more or less consistently, governed by one of several predominant motives, such 
as bodily comfort or pleasure, the love of material gain, the love of honour or the benevolent 
desire to help their fellows ; in other words, there were at least four types of human character. 
Furthermore, whether the occupation which a man followed were the inspiration or the con- 
sequence of his predominant motive, it appeared that certain occupations were usually accom- 
panied more especially by one only of the motives Just mentioned ; thus in the peasant and 
artisan the ruling motive was the love of security and comfort combined with the habit of 
manual labour, in the trader thrift and the amassing of wealth regardless of personal hard- 
ship, in the soldier honour and the love of glory, in the priest benevolence and the love of 
wisdom and contemplation. Each of these was beneficial to the community and each of these 
allowed a full exercise of human faculties. Men were unhappy either because this exercise 
was restricted in some way or other or because, through their own fickleness, they were often 
uncertain as to what they wanted or ignorant how to obtain it. Further, it had been noticed 
that, though such qualities as it was hoped would distinguish the ruling class from the ruled 
could not be permanently retained in that class, still, where marriage had been carefully 
restricted, these qualities were more steady and persistent than where marriage between 
classes was allowed to be promiscuous, and also it had been noticed that, where com- 
munities or occupations had kept themselves pure from external contact, particular qualities 
had developed and persisted. All this suggested the former existence of primeval types 
of men of different qualities, now only imperfectly represented by the predominant motives 
just mentioned. If then the discontent and unhappiness of individuals could be rightly 
ascribed to their being actuated by discordant and conflicting motives, it was evident that 
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they were traceable to the fact that the individuals themselves were the offspring not of single 
but of mixed types. 

This conclusion seemed to be borne out by the religious beliefs of the people.’ The carly 
Aryans, as far as we can make out, believed that, whilst the Body and Mind of Man were 
changeable and perishable though to a certain extent reproducible in his offspring, his Soul 
or Spirit was something of a divine nature, immortal and unchangeable, inhabiting a material 
body fora certain time and for a definite duty or task imposed upon it by the Supreme Being. 
This material body might be anything, even what we call an inanimate object or one of thg 
lower animals or a human being or even something superhuman, but after the allotted time the 
Spirit passed into a higher or lower material body, as it had succeeded or failed in the task 
last assigned to it. In each case the task to be carried out by the Soul in any embodied form 
was conditioned by the qualities of that kind of form. Evidently the possibility of the Soul 
carrying out its task successfully would largely depend upon the purity of the body which it 
occupied—its freedom from any admixture with bodies of different nature or quality. 

Believing then that the Soul or Spirit occupied in turn so many material bodies, each 
with peculiar and characteristic qualities, what reason was there to suppose that that por- 
tion of its course which was spent in human bodies, themselves clearly distinguishable into 
classes, was spent only in bodies suitable to a single stage of their course t Was it not more 
likely that its earthly Awman course consisted of a sucecesion of stages, such stages being 
represented by different types of man? The Hindu belief claimed, at least, four such stages, 
viz., the Sudra, the Vaisya, the Kshatriya and the Brahman. 

Qbservation and religious belief, thus leading to the same conclusion, pointed out the path 
of reform, namely an effort to get back to the primitive types and to preserve them in the 
future by a rigid restriction of marriage and the apportionment of occupations suitable to the 
different grades and types of men, in other words, to the establishment of the Caste System. 

It could hardly be expected that even by the utmost care the purity of the original types 
could be absolutely recovered but it was possible that, if such care were willingly adopted 
and exercised as a religious duty, in the course of generations such an approximation could be 
reached that, whilst the predominant desires belonging to cach class and with them the Will 
would be strengthened, the lesser desires, which were due to ages of unguarded intercourse 
and now caused instability and weakness, would, if they were not totally destroyed, at least 
be rendered innocuous. If this result could be achieved, human beings, so far as the com- 
munity was concerned, would be born into surroundings absolutely congenial, both as regards 
family relationships and the occupations of their lives. They would no longer be disturbed 
by envy of the lot of others or by vain longing for change from a mode of life which was dull 
or irksome. Their content would be justified by the belief that, whilst quietly performing 
the duties of their respective spheres, they were facilitating the mysterious task of the 
indwelling Spirit which animated them. Accordingly in the Bhagavad Gita we read :—The 
duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras have been apportioned to the qualities 
born of their own [bodily] natures. Tranquillity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, patience, 
rectitude, spiritual knowledge and faith are the natural duties ofa Brahman. Valour, glory, 
courage, resolution in battle, liberality and lordly bearing are the natural duties of a Kshatriya. 
Agriculture, tending of cattle and trade, form the natural duties of a Vaisya. The natural 
duty of a Sudra consisteth in service. A man being contented with his own particular lot and 
duty oblaineth perfection. Hear how that perfection is to be accomplished. The man who 
maketh an offering of his own work to that Being from whom all beings proceed and by whom 
the whole universe is pervaded, by that means obtaincth perfection. Beller is one’s own 
work, though faulty, than another's work well performed.” 

8 “in tho,... Vishnu Vayu and Markandeys Puranas ..,, castes are described as cooval with 
ereation and os having been naturally distinguished by different gusas, involving varieties of moral 
character.” Dr, Muir, as quoted in Boauchamp's edition of Dubois’ Hindu Manners, p., 44 n. 
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(XIII) Effect of the establishment of the Caste System.—Once this doctrine was established 
in the minds of the Hindu people that great source of social unrest which is caused by the 
desire for social elevation was swept entirely away, for, on the one hand, the Hindu was taught 
to believe that it was as impossible for a Sudra to become a Vaisya, or a Vaisya a Kshatriya, 
as it would be for, say, a bird to become a mammal ; and, in the second place, had social eleva- 
tion been possible, it was not desirable, for it would mean not an increase but a decrease of 
satisfaction as far as his particular bodily and mental desires were concerned, He was taught 
that happiness in this and subsequent lives was dependent upon submission to his lot, not by 
teachers who contended with him for material rewards and earthly honours and obtained them 
at his expense, but who proved themselves divine by their contempt for and renunciation of 
all which he himself valued. It was, in fact, as the Abbé Dubois has pointed out, this supreme 
renunciation by the Brahmans that, in spite of the physical weaknesses which they shared 
with all other human beings, differentiated them from other would-be rulers, and as it were, 
without the use of force, compelled the peoplas of India to accept at once their teachings and 
their claims and, still at the present moment, in spite of any self-contradiction between their 
conduct and their teaching, makes even the body of a Brahman holy, as the only possible 
habitation of the Brahman Spirit. 

(XIV) The Caste System the only Social System ever proposed upon a basis stronger than 
Force.—From the above enquiry I think we may conclude that the Hindus are the only people 
in the world which has successfully put into actual practice a scheme of social life thought 
out upon purely religious and philosophical grounds, and entirely independent of any form of 
political government. It is the only social system which, whilst it provides a ruling class, 
bases the rights of the rulers upon entire material renunciation and the duties of the ruled 
upon love and respect. It provides every member of the community with a position which, 
though rigidly fixed, is fixed only by his natural limitations, and so allows him every opportu- 
nity of using to their full extent whatever abilities he may possess to the general advantage. 
The system is permanently stable because of the complete absence of any motive on the part 
of the ruled for secking any alteration. 


THE VELAR ASPIRATE IN DRAVIDIAN. 
Ey L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L. 
General, . 

JesrPersen distinguishes three types of the velar aspirate : 

(a). What he calls the extra-strong h, which is brought out with a very strong breath and 
which produces the impression of an “asthmatic 4-. He uses the symbol [/ A] for this sound. 
An instance of this sound given by Jespersen is the A- in English Holy Ghost as pronounced 
during sermon-time in English churches, when extra force is bestowed upon the production 
of the sound, possibly (says Jespersen) as a strong reaction against the dropping of h’s 
amongst the unlettered classes, The vocal chords stand very far apart in the production af 
the sound and assume, according to Jespersen’s notation, the position «3. 

(6) The normal h occurring initially in English and German words, where the vocal 
chords stand a little apart (« 2) at first at the position called Hawchstellung by Jespersen, and 
then come close together before the next vocalic sound is produced. 

(c) The intervocal h as in English alcohol, etc. The vocal chords here do not quite reach 
the position «2, but a momentary weakening of the vibratory movement of the chords alone 

ntervenes, accompanied by a production of an expiratory breath, and the sound, therefore, 

is more or less voiced. It may be observed here that while the extra-strong A can never be 
voiced, the normal A may be voiced or unvoiced according as the vibration of the vocal 
chords is greater or less. | 

Extra-strong [hf A] is heard in the emphatic production of initial 4 in Sanskrit words like 
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Ordinarily, initial and intervocal A of Sanskrit is given the value of a more or less voiced 
hwhere the vocal chords assume the positions: «lore 2; but I have observed that in Malabar, 
Sanskrit & normally is brought out with the pure breathed value, while the pandits of the 
eastern coast give it more or leas a half-voiced value. 

Sanskrit visarga is a full unvoiced A occurring at the ends of syllables or words. The 
completely unvoiced character is of course due to its final position. 

The minute [*] occurring in intervocal positions in English words is heard in modern 
Indian languages occasionally : (a) The rapid enunciation of Sanskrit intervocal 4- in provinces 
where intervocal A has more or less disappeared from native words approximates to this 
minute [*] [e1 (2) 1]; (2) the old Tamil sound known as diydem (subtle) is also given the 
value of thia minute ["] when old texts are read. 

Caldwell, Vinson and other grammarians of Dravidian have pointed out that the velar 
aspirate! was originally foreign to the Dravidian languages and that it exists in some of the 
languages to-day only through the influence-of Sanskrit. Caldwell approvingly quotes 
Trumpp’s suggestion that “ the aversion to aspirates in Dravidian seems to point to a Tartar 
underground current in the mouth of the common people.” Caldwell evidently finds in this 
fact a support for his favourite view that the Dravidian languages were related to the 
Finnish-Ugrian dialects of East Europe ; but, as the relationship has not been proved, 
this suggestion is at present worth nothing. 

« Caldwell confined his observations more or less to the cultivated dialects of the south, 
and his opinion about the incidence of A in Dravidian was based upon his observation of these 
dialects alone, An examination of the occurrence of A in all the knowndialects of Dravidian 
would be essential, before we could confirm or modify Caldwell’s opinion in thia matter. 

The object of this paper is to analyse the occurrence of the velar aspirate in all the 
dialects of Dravidian, to suggest tentative explanations of their origin, and to arrive at an 
estimate about the incidence of the sound in modern Dravidian. 

II. Occurrence of the Sound. 

1. Tamil :— 

(A) Native words do not commonly show the velar aspirate at all, judged by the spelling 
handed down to us from of old. 

(B) Ina very small group of words, we find that after a short initial vowel and before 
a plosive, a slight velar aspirate? described as dydam (subtle, minute} ia introduced, as in 
ahgam (grain), aidu (that), idu (this), eto. Both Caldwell and Vinson were of opinion that 
the sound (as well as the sign ,°,) was invented by grammarians for the prosodic lengthening 
of certain syllables and that this sound could not have been a native development of Tamil. 

1 The relationship between the fricatives and the velar aspirate has to be borne in mind, in considering 
the incidence of A in Mod. Dravidian dialects, Breathed fricatives [c], [ f }, [#], [4], (f] involve in their pro- 
duction (@) strong breath-force and (6) fairly wide separation of the vocal chords (* 3, usually). These latter 
features inevitably introduce an aspirate clement, the strength of which would vary with the intensity of 
breath-force and the extent of the widening of the voral chords, It will be found that in certain dialecta 
oi Dravidian the fricatives produced from surda in different positions develop into the aspirate : (a) Initial 
p of old Kannada and ¢ of Tuju have thus changed into the aspirate through the corresponding intermediate 
breathed fricatives ; (6) the intervocal back plosive of Tamil has in the colloquial changed into a half-voiced 
aspirate through the intermediate stage of fricative; (¢) the plosives have in certain contexts in Tamil and 
God! (see below) given rise to tho minute A; (d) the palatal frieative [¢] involved in the production of 
prothetic on-glides in Kili has also given rise to A (ace below). 

2 Stitra 38 of Tolkdppiyam describes the sound. Modern Tamil commentators wrongly regard this 
sound aa being neither a vowel nor a consonant, About its moric valuo, opinions differ, Tolkippiyar himself 
giving it only the value of a half mdira, while later grammarians cite instances where a full mdtra ia given to 
the sound, 

§ Vinson suggests that dydam may be a tadbhava from Sanskrit dyudham (instrument), probably with 
& view to supporting thereby his view that the sound was borrowed from the Sanskrit. visarga. 
| The significant fact that the syllable immediately preceding the plosive which produces the dydam in 
Pherentbese fee det ca et aap tha aac of accent-distribution in the production 
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The following facts, however, militate against this opinion :— 
(a) If it had been a borrowing from Sanskrit, it is strange that it should have been borrow- 
ed only in the very limited contexts in which it occurs in Tamil. 

(6) The use of the visarga immediately before a plosive generally brings about in certain 
contexts phonetic changes in Sanskrit, which convert the aspirate into a different sound 
altogether, e.g., nih+-hima = nigkima; nih-+-cinld = nigcinta, etc, 

It is not explained why Tamil should have failed to take note of this change. 

(c) There are a number of contexts in the rude uncultivated dialects of Central India, 
where the presence of the plosive has given rise to an aspirate immediately before the plosive, 
as in Géndi plural ending -Ak and Géndi causative ending -At. The phonetic features of the 
change in Géndi are, as will be seen below, exactly on a par with the features characterising 
the production of the Tamil dydam. 

(¢) The dydam of Tamil is produced also by Tamil sandAi rules: The groups 1-+-t and t-+# 
immediately after short vowels in word-combinations change into Af and Af in old Tamil, e.g., 
kal+-tidu=kahdidu (the stone is a bad thing); mul+fidu—muAdtdu (the thorn is a bad 
thing), ete. The change here is entirely independent of any Sanskrit influence ; the initial 
plosive surd of the second component, in the process of its assimilative change into the 
alveolar or the cerebral (as the case may be) passes through the fricative stage which has 
given rise to the slight aspirate. 

(e) There are a few derivative old Tamil forms which in contexts similar to the 
above show the slight aspirate, e.g., ahal (mark), ehoam (wheel), etc. These are, unlike ihdu, 
etc., without any alternative forms, and could certainly not have been “invented for 
prosodic lengthening.” 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the slight aspirate h known as dydam in Tamil was not 
a“ borrowing " from Sanskrit. It would probably be more proper to consider it as more or 
leas a native development in Tamil, which was recognized and fixed in the literary dialect, 
probably by those who were acquainted with the Sanskrit visarga. 

As the slight aspirate does not occur in similar contexts in any otherdialects of Dravidian 
except Gdndi, we may presume it to have been a secondary development in Tamil. 

(C) Intervocal g in common speech changes into the fricative and often into the aspi- 
rate in Tamil ; pahu (to divide) ; padahu (boat) ; véhu (to burn) ; pohu (to go), ete. 

This aspirate, however, is stable only in syllables which carry some amount of emphasis 
with them ; in unemphasized syllables, the aspirate disappears, sometimes lengthening the 
adjoining vowel, if it ia short, e.g., pagalu (division, etc.) > pahalu > pilu. 

2, Malayilam :— 

(a) The Tamil dydam is not found in Malaydjam. 

(b) The influence of Sanskrit on Malay4jam has been so great that the intervocal aspirate 
shows, both in Sanskrit borrowings and in native developments (from intervocal plosives), 
greater stability than in Tamil ; but the general tendency of Dravidian to eliminate the aspi- 
rate is, nevertheless, observable in changes like the following :—rahiyd (not bearable, not 
permissible) > vaiyd > vayyd. 

3. Telugu :— 

(a) Telugu does not show the aspirate in native roots or forms ; the Tamil dydam is not 
met with either. 

(b) Intervocal aspirates are not developed from the intervocal plosives ; in intervocalic 
positions the plosive never even changes into the fricative, 

4. Kannada :— | 

(a) The remarks made above in regard to Telugu apply to Kannada also. 

(b) A very interesting secondary change in Kannada is the development in middle and 
modern Kannada of a velar aspirate from p, very commonly in initial positions and less- 
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commonly in intervocal positions, e.g., Ai (p@), ‘ flower’; héqu (pfgu), ‘go’; huli (puli), ‘tiger *; 
intaha (intapa), ‘ in this manner’; ahudu, ‘it becomes, * yes,’ ete., ete. 

This change has been attributed to the influence of Marishi particularly and to Prakrit 
generally, where such a change is common. 

In view of the fact that initial pin Kannada involves a greater aspirate breath than in the 
other Dravidian dialects, I doubt the necessity for postulating foreign influence for the 
change. The course of change here is p > f > A; compare in this connection the change of 
initial ¢ to A in Tula (see below). 

(c} Kannada occasionally shows a prothetic aspirate? before initial vowels of words, 
c.g., haratu, to prate (of. Tam. alattu) ; harigu, margin (from root aru), ete. 

This tendency, as we shall see below, is observable, though not in Tamil or Telugu, in 
Tulu among the southern dialects, and very commonly in Kii-Kuvi, Kurukh and Brahfi 
among the other dialects. 

The general influence of Indo-Aryan, which employs initial 4 so commonly may be pre- 
sumed here ; and the influence of Austric dialects like Mundiri, which has a prothetic A- may 
have been active in Kurukhand Géndi. The tolerance of the aspirate in the central and northern 
Dravidian dialects may be said to be due to the general influence of the neighbouring Austric 
and Indo-Aryan. Nevertheless, the development of the aspirate in several cases in the 
Dravidian dialecta of Central India will, as we shall sce later, be found to be the result of 
independent secondary changes in these dialects themselves. 

_ (d) Tulu shows a very large number of words with initial 4: some of these are derived 
from pas in Kannada (through f), while others are prothetic :— 
(a) A from p: Ad (flower); Aagalu (day time); sage (enmity) ; hittale (brass); hidw 
(hold) ; | 
(b) A from ¢: Audaru (lamp) ; Aude (river); Ad (tosee); Aarpu (to pierce); hingn (to eat); 
heli (clear); helike (clearness); Adju (to appear); Avdarw (light) ; 
(c) Aas a rare prothetic sound; Aemialu (tipsiness) ; Aadepu (closing) ; hamaru (to sink) : 
héru (to climb), etc. 

It will be found that fis a derivative sound in all these and similar instances, because the 
common Dravidian roots have p, t, or initial vowels, respectively, 

The process of change in (a) and (b), as we have already indicated above, is that the 
plosiye turns into a fricative and then produces an aspirate ; instances given in (c)should be 
compared with similar instances of prothetic 4 found in Kurukh (see below). 

The change of p and ! to A is common in the Prakritic languages of North and Central 
India. How far this tendency of Prakrit was responsible for inducing a similar change in 
Kannada, Tulu, Kiii-Kavi, ete., it isnot easy to determine ; the aspirate enunciation of the 
fricatives produced by the plosive surds (pand ¢) may directly lead to the production of the 
aspirate. There is nothing in this change which is contrary to the genius of Dravidian, en 
pecially as we know that even in Tamil, the fricatives produced from plosives have secondarily 
given rise to the aspirate. Nevertheless, the influence of Indo-Aryan cannot be com- 
pletely ruled out. | | 











4 The occurrence of tho prothetic aspirate Ain the various dialects may here bo summarized oe 
way :—l. Kannada : The instances are #0 few and rare that in theee the influence of analogy of the sires 
ous forma with A (derived from original p) may be presumed. 2. Tuju: The number of instances is 
greater, 3. Kdi-Kuvi: The prothotic,h- in many Kai-Kuvi words ia produced in the process of the 
incorporation of the characteristic on-glide before initial vowels (see below). 4. Géndi also occasionally 
shows a prothetic A- dialectally. 6. Kuruth ond Brihii have a good number of forma with : initia) “id 
Ia the incorporation of the prothetic h- native change, though secondary t In Kai the aspirate boul 
be traedd to » charucteristic Dravidian process ; but in the other dialects, the influence of Mundiri and of 
Austric generally (of. Mupdiiri; ér, Mér (sow), otc.) may have to be postulated, nn 
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In connection with the change of ¢ to A above, it has been recently postulated that the 
aspirate is produced from an original Dravidian s and that ¢ itself is derived from «4. It is 
true that Tulu shows the change of initial s to ¢ in certain alternative forms like sanci, fanci, 
etc, But it would be sheer topay-turvydom to consider s as the original form in the instances 
given in (b) above, when the corresponding common roots and forms in all the other Dravidian 
dialects show clearly the initial‘. It should also be remembered in this connection that 
the change of ¢ to A® is peculiar to Tulu, and that it does not occur in Kannada. 

Really we have in Tulu, in many instances, three sets of alternative dialectal forms with 
initial #, s and A, ee: 


(to see) tii sd ha 
(to appear) ws «t6pu BO) tt hdiju 
(river) .. tude sudo, hude 
(clear) -» tel salt heli 
(to pierce) larpu aerr pu har pu 


The forms with initial fare undoubtedly primitive, since it is these forma that are com- 
mon to dialects other than Tulu : fi (to see), f4ju (to appear) are connected with Tamil ti 
and féndru (to see), ete.; teliis from the common Dravidian fer or fel; while farpy is from tir 
or far (to open) occurring in Tamil, Telugu, ete. 

The initial s of the alternative forms mentioned above has to be explained as being derived 
from ¢. When the contact necessary for the production of ¢ became loose, a fricative waa 
produced which probably became sin one dialect and in another through intermediate 4. 
It is not clear whether ¢ directly changed into s or to a palatal fricative 4 through the raising 
of the tongue and the consequent change of the point of articulation. Itis possible that in 
some dialects the dental fricative directly resulted (Telugu, Tulu), while in others (like Tamil}, 
the point of articulation was slightly raised and § was produced, The affricate ¢ (in ewdw, 
eto., in Malayalam) is presumably a parallel development in certain dislects. 

(e) Kéi-Kwei—The native development of the velar aspirate falls into four groups : 

(1) The intervocal fA, e.g., veha (boiled rice) veg ; neha (great, big), etc. The dorsal 
fricatives (from plosives k, g) have, as in Tamil, given rise to this aspirate. 

(2) Checked aspirate at the ends of roots, e.g., meh’ (to see) ; wh’ (to. beat) ; doh’ (to 
poem veh’ (to talk) ; rih’ (to beg); goh’ (to drink) ; pih’ (to leave) ; oh’ (to break) ; 

neh’ (to fill); reh" (to turn round), etc. 

(3) ‘Initial Adialectally : (a) in some words developed from k or p, e.g., halmu (to go) ; 
hd (to go); héd (to spoil); Aomme (money); (4) in prothetic positions, e.g., Aélu 
(to rise); Aérw (plough); Ai (give) ; hid (not), ete. 

(4) Prothetic hin e few words, introduced probably for emphasis, e.g., hille (not); 
remote demonatratives hevasi, hedi, ete. The introduction of an emphatic A in these 
eases may be compared to similar A-in Kurukh. Santali (an Austricdialect) also 
shows a similar use. 

The aspirate in class (1) above is from the intervocal plosive & or g, as the roots indicate, 
and aa dialectal forms in Kii themselves show. The change here is exactly parallel to what we 
have noticed in Tamil colloquial (see above). 

The checked aspirate in Kili-Kuvi also goes back to older consonant groups, which have, 
as in Tamil ahgam, kahdidu, ete., now been reduced toa slight A: 

(To see) meh’ < midk < vidk (ef. Tamil vili, to open eyes); (to beat) wh < wht (ef. 
Tamil nokkw, to beat, and éagu, to strike). (To build) doh << tod < fod (cf. Tamil tedutk, 
to join); (to speak) veh < veyku (cf. Tamil pé4u, Kannada pél, Kurukh 6d, vés, pes, etc.) ; 

6 Of all the southern dislocta, it ie Tulu that shows the maximum favour for a secondary 4 in native 


words, In this respect it shows considerable agreement with the central and northern Dravidian dialects, 
How far shall woe be justified in presuming the influence of Indo-Aryan or Austric on Tulju ? 
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(to beg) rik (through aphesis characteristic of Kai) < eraku (cf. Tamil era, to beg, ete.); (to 
drink) goh < kwdk (cf. Tamil kudi, to drink, etc.) ; (to leave) pih < pirku (cf. common Dravi- 
dian pin, behind, etc.) 

It will be seen that in most of the cases given above the aspirate goes back to a consonant 
group with & as its second component, which absorbs the first component and changes into A. 
We have already seen that itand Jt in Old Tamil become At; the production of hin the above 
Kii words arises from a more or less parallel change. 

The initial A of class (3) may arise from 

l. p, eg, hommu < pommu < panamu ; hd < pé,ete. This change is rare in Kili. 

2, Anancient &, e.g., hal (to go) < yal < kal (ef. Brihii and Kurukh ka, to go, and south- 
ern el, etc.) 

The forms of this group alternatively appear with an initial salso. It has been suggested 
that the aspirate is derived ® directly from this s, which in its turn may be traced to an 
original k-; but this seems improbable because the s- forms are themselves derivative. The 
change of s to A is common in the neighbouring Indo-Aryan dialects, but I find no reason’ 
wo discard the view that the aspirate may have been directly derived (through the intermediate 
fricative) from the ancient k-: 

kal > x al > hal (to go). 
kal > y al >cyel>yal> sal > sal. 

The prothetic A of class (3) (b) and class(4) may be compared to its counterpart in Tulu 
(see above), and seems to have been introduced to denote a certain amount of cmphasis, 

(f) Gondt.—The aspirate in this dialect occurs : 

(1) in connection with the formative ending -k of verbs, e.g., kohk (to pound) (ef. 
Tamil kolai). 

(2) plural endings of words terminating in syllables containing usually a long 
dorsal vowel, e.g., /ald (head), talahk ; rén (house), rohk ; midir (daughter) miahk, ete. 

(3) in connection with the causative ending -t-, which often produces an aspirate, 
especially if the verb form has a terminal long vowel, ¢.g., karf (to learn), karehta, 
tari (to descend), tarhuita, etc. 

(4) rarely as a prothetic sound, as in jal (not), 

The aspirate in classes (1) and (2) and (3) may be compared to the production of the 
dydam in Tamil in connection with fricatives arising from plosives, and similar instances in 
Kiii-Kuvi ; for the principle underlying the changes is in all these cases the Fame. 

In Géndi causals, we find in some cages an « either in the place of Aor form ing a consonan 
group with adjacent sounds, e.g., parra (to gather), ours ss savitis he pre drinen r 
targa (to ascend), fargsta, ete. The sound first produced in these cases is (on the principle 
explained above) A, but in some instances A changes into the fricative ». Compare the similar 

§ ‘The close examination of Kai forms reveals that this Winkenk wnt alia 


: not have merely copied the chang 
of ato A from Indo-Aryan, or the tue of the prothetic A- from Austric. Strc ae sie Pei cts pote 
Aryanand Austric, the aspirates in Kii soem to have been produced in the course of certain charncteriat erie ically 
Dravidian processes of change; the influence of foreign phonology seems to cousiat only in having given a 
particular orientation to the development of sounds. ‘Though in tho caso of Kurukh and Brihdi, forei 
influence may have been direct in many instances, it appears to mo that eo far as Tala, ine a arena 
Géodi are concerned, the influence from outside may have been only indirect in giving, Kanna SEER ET: 
changes that were Dravidian. ¥ indirect in giving a new orientation to 

T Initial and} occur alternatively in another set offorms which in C aha) ell 
vowels, o.g., #id (not to be), hid (<u) ; stra, A¢ru (plough )<‘ér, ate. noo Dravidian have initial 

Hore, too, it is unnecessary to think that h was derived from » ; onthe other ha _— 

prothetic sounds was the result of the characteristic tendency of Dravidian to inc a ee toe Sr 
y, the glide>y>4>~ the prothetie glide 






a oil 
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shiassan GEA W ain the tanee torah ot Kai-Kuvi verbs with final A, €.g., cal (hs nec) wasnens meapee, 
etc. Compare also the change of 4 to « in Sanskrit nih+bdma (=niskdma) ; nih+ecinfa 
(=nidcinia), etc., where the sibilant produced is assimilated to the character of the following 
plosive. In this change of / to s, the influence of Indo-Aryan was probably direct. 
The prothetic aspirate of class (4) may be compared to the similar sounds which we have 
already noted in Tulu, Kannada and Kii-Kuvi above. 
(g) Aurwkh.—The aspirate occurs 
(1) in aspirated consonants kh, gh ; 
(2) asthe ‘emphatic’ fricative (AA) which is sansdvibed 3 in grammars as kh ; 
(3) as the development of an original &, as habkd, ‘ to bite ' (cf. Tam. kavvw) ; hdkna, 
‘to keep watch °; 
(4) dialectally as a prothetic sound, e.g., halkd (waves), hard (plough), horma (all), 
hii (that), ete. 
The presence of aspirate consonants and the development of the extra strong fricative 
point to the existence of strong foreign influence. Among the Dravidian dialects, Kurukb, 
along with Brihai, seems to display the greatest fondness for the aspirate sound. 


The extra strong velar fricative occurs in Kurukh in native words initially and intervo- 
cally. Initially it is developed in some cases from Dravidian Ff, e-g., thott (to pound) ; hoy 
(to reap), though in other cases the unaspirated & of Dravidian is also preserved, e.g., kirr 
(to return) ; kid (to put to bed). The aspirate plosive £A seems to be rare initially in native 
words. The rationale of the development in initial positions of the extra strong fricative 
from & appears, in a few cases, to be emphasis, e.g., cf. kod (to beat) and khott (to thrash). 

Intervocal LA [hA] is also from original & and is usually found as the formative ending of 
certain verbs, e.g., mokh (to eat); arkh (to dig); mulkh (to sink), etc. Intervocal position 
easily favoured the production of the extra strong fricatives, 

(h) Brahat.—tThe aspiration in Brahdi, as is only to be expected in a dialect surrounded 
by languages abounding in aspirate sounds, is very high. The aspirate sound occurs : 

(1) In the emphatic enunciation of words with initial vowels, e.g., compare the 
prothetic A of Tulu, Kannada, eto, (see above). The greater frequency of the 
sound in Brihdi is due to foreign influence. 

(2) As extra strong fricatives transcribed in grammars as kA and gh occurring ini- 
tially as the development of Dravidian ¢, and intervocally as the development 
of the formatives as in tugh (to sleep, cf. Tamil tingu); chal (stone); Lhakhar (fire, 
a/kéty) ; thisum (red, <4/ ke) ; khan (eye), ete. 

(3) In connection with final / even in native Dravidian words, e.g., telh (scorpion), 
palh (milk), etc., where, however, foreign influence has to be postulated. 

(4) asa prothetic sound before initial vowels of words, e.g., harr (to tear, cf. adar) ; 
he (to rise, cf, el) ; Aogh (to weep). 

From the above discussion we can reasonably presume that the velar aspirate was 
originally absent in primitive Dravidian ; but an examination of the dialects shows that, as a 
secondary development, the aspirate is a common feature in many dialects. In the production 
of these secondary aspirate sounds, the influence of Indo-Aryan (and probably of Austric) 
may have been an accessory factor ; in a few instances the foreign features may have been 
copied, while in many others foreign influence was only so far responsible as to give a new 
orientation to certain germinal Dravidian tendencies. 
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THE NINE DVIPAS OF BHARATAVARSA. 
By SASHIBHUSHAN CHAUDHURI, NLA. 

Recagrpine the nine dvtpas of Bhiratavarsa there is a story in the Shanda Purina (i, 2, 
$0, 67 f.) which may be told here. There it is said that one Rsabha had a son named 
Bharata.! Bharata had a son named Satadpnga,* who had eight sons and one daughter. 
The name of the sons are Indradvipa, Kaseru, Tamradvipa, Gabhastimin, Naga, Saumya, 
Gandharva, Varuna ; while the daugliter was called Kumiriké. Then it is said ; 

Idam Bhiratakhaadam ca navadhaiva bibhajyasah 

Dadavastau svapwlrindm Kumaryai navamam tathd (110). 
Thus the eight sons and the daughter divided Bhiratavarga among themselves, and the 
nine defpas grew up accordingly.* The story 1s further continued (i, 2, 39, 125 f.), and it is 
said that each of the eight brothers had nine sons, while the sister remained unmarried. On 
arriving at a mature age the seventy-two cousins approached their aunt to divide the whole 
of Bhiratavarsa (including her portion too) into seventy-two equal portions. She thus 
made seventy-two divisions, and the seventy-two districts or countries that are mentioned 
‘may, more or less, be located within the boundaries of India proper (excluding Burma and 
the outlying islands); but regarding some of the countries we feel sure that we can extend 
their identification to the islands of the Far East, which suggests that India has been treated 
in the Skanda Purine in a wider sense, 

In almost all the Purdnas* we are told that Bhiratavarga is cut up into nine parts 
(khanda or bheda*), or dvipas* as they are called. RAjaéckhara also says : latredam Bhdratam 
varsam asya ca navabhedéh.’ Then he enumerates the nine dvipas. As for the nine dvipas, 
all the Purdnas speak unanimously of Indradvipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna,® Gabhastimat 
and Naga. The sixth and the seventh deipa are called Saumya and Gindharva by all the 

-Purdnas except the Garuda and Vdmana, which read Ka(iha and Simhala in their place.’ 
The eighth dvipa is unanimously called Viruna. Regarding the ninth detpa there is much 
confusion. It is necessary, therefore, to give the full texts bearing on the ninth dripa. 

A 


Mark. 57,7. Ayam tu navamastesiim dvipah sigarasamertah 
Yojandndm sahasriim vai deipo'yam daksinottaril. 
5B 


8. Pirva kirdid yasyinte paseime youandstatha 
Bréhmandh ksatriyih vaisyah Sidrdascintahathild dvija. 
These 4lokes, in the same form and in exactly the same setting, are to be found in the 
Br. (27, 16-17), Kar, (46, 25-26), Vis. (ii, 3, 7-8). The Agni gives (118, 4-6) the first éloke 
in the same form, but the second one has been slightly distorted, 
: A 
Vim. 13,11. Ayam tu navamastesim dvipoh atigarasamertah 
Kumirdkhyoh parikhyite dvipo yam dakginotiarah 
i, 2,37, 87; vil, 1, 173, 2). Me 
2 But in all other Purdpos it 6 anid that Bharata’s gon wag Sumati. 
1 Ted vimimkvdnyera taio deipdn jayhire (Shanda Purdga, vii, 1, 172, 6). 





4 Vd. 45, THE. Vim, 13, 8 ff, ae: LIS, If, Fis. ii, 3, 1 f. 
Ba. 49, 104. Gar. 65, 4 f. Afai. 114, 7 ff. Kar, 46, 221. 
Mark, 57, 51. Var, 85, | f, | wr. 27, 146, 


5 Bhdratesydeya varsasya navabheddn wnibodig me (Médrk.). All the Purtinas commence the onumerd- 
tion of the nine parta with this statement. 

6 Kied Bhdiratam varsam novadripam nigdecara (Vd, ), i Kdvyamimdmdd (Dedavibhdga), p. 92. 

+ Tete variously called Tasraparol (Mot), Témreparoa (Kdr.), Taaravarol (Skanda). ” P 

® Ndgodvtpah katdhada eighalo vdrwnastathd, Vdm, 13, 10-11, Gar, 55, 5, | 


a 
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B 
12. Pirve kirdté hyasyiste pascime yavandh amytih 
Andhré daksinato vira turtsbistvapi cottare 
Bréihmandh kgatriyadh ..... Ee a Fa id sie eet 
The Gar. (55, 4 f.) follows the "dm, in the same form, but it does not contain line B of 
éloka No. 11 of the Vdémana. 
A 
Vii, 45, 90. Ayam tu navamastesim dvipah sdgarasamvytah'© 
Yojanindm sahasram tu dvipo' yam daksinottaram 
81. <Ayato hyd kumédrikyidd Gangd-prablavaeca vai 
Tiryaquttaravistirnah sahasrdni navaiva tu 
B 
82. Dvipo'hyupeanivisto'yam nlecchairantesu nilyasah 
Pérve birdté hyasydnte pascime yovandh smytah 
Brdhmanih keatriyd ...... eee ono 
The Bi. repeats (149, 14) the three élokas in the same words. The Mat. (114, 9-11) also. 
repeats the three slokas in the same form and in the same setting, except that in place of 
sloka No. 81 of the Va. it reads : | 
Mat. 114,10. Ayatastu Kumdrito Gangdyah pravahdvadhi 
Tiryagtrdhvandu vistiruah sahasrans dasaiwa tu 
That the ninth dvfpa was called Kumfriki has already been made known to us from the 
story of the Shanda Purina cited above.!! Rajasekhara also enlightens us in this respect.!? 
The text of all the Purdnas quoted above pass it over, simply saying that it was surroundéd 
by the ocean (sdgarasameylah), whereas the Vamana of all the Purdwas call it Kuméra. 
Then what is meant by the Kumiéra or Kumiriké dvipa ? Tt appears from the texts quoted 
above that by Kumfira India in the proper sense of the term!? was intended. It may be 
added that in the enumeration of the other eight dvipas no note or comment whatsoever is 
added by the other Puriinas. They are enumerated most plainly without any explanatory 
note, But on coming to the navama dvipa, the Purdinas give emphasis to it as ayamlo nave- 
madvipa, surrounded by the ocean ; and in this all the Purdxas are unanimous. This expres. 
sion ayamto suggests that particular attention should be paid to it, as-if it were somewhat 
diffezent from the other dvfpas, and so evidently implies that India proper is referred to, 
for no other meaning can be thought of when an expression like eyemfo which means ‘ this 
very,’ is used by a person writing in India. Rajasekhara also puts ayam after Kumari dvipa. 
It thus follows that the élokes of A group refer to India proper, which is surrounded on three 
sides by the ocean. It might be argued that as India is not surrounded on all sides by the 
ocean, 80 the ninth deipa, which was surrounded on all sides by the ocean (sdgerasamrriah), 
cannot refer to India proper. But dvipa, we know, is defined by Panini as meaning dvai dp, 
ie., having water on two sides ; and so India having the ocean on three sides might reason- 
ably be called a defpa, and might more plausibly suggest the idea that it was sdgarasameytah, 
Then in the 4lokas of B group, which are a continuation of the description of the navama 
dvipa, are described the boundaries of a country, which evidently must refer to the Kumira or 
the ninth dvfpa. This is specially clear in the series of texts of the Vayu, Brahmdida and Matsya 
Purinas. The sloka No. $1 of the Vayu and so of the Brahmdude, which is forgotten by the 
other Purdyas, is of extreme importance in the sense thet it supplies the milsing nk Detwes 
"40 Albirdint is, therefore, wrong when he writes nagarasamertia (Sachau's edition, vol. 1, p. 295), 
11 Skanda Purdna, i, 2, 39, 69. 
12 Kéuyanvimdméd (Deéavibhdga), p, 92, Kumédridvtpaiedyam navamah. 
13. Bounded on the east by the hills of Lakhimpur (Assam). Manipur, Lushai, Chittagong and Arakan, 
thus forming a long wal! of mountains, separating India from Burma and other countries of the Far Eagt, 
The three other boundaries are recognized and well known and need not be mentioned, | 
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the élokas of A group and the dokas of B group, and so should be placed immediately before 
the slokas of B group of the Markandeya and Vamana, If it be so placed it will clearly pre- 
sent the boundaries of the Kumara dvipa, showing it to be the country which stretched from 
Cape Comorin (Kumfrik4) to the Himdlaya (source of the Ganges—Vid.) and bounded by 
the Turks on the north!4 (Vdm.), by the Andhras on the south'* (Vdm.), by the Kirftas on the 
east!* and by the Yavanas on the west!’ (Mérk.; Vdm.). But these boundaries roughly 
correspond to the boundaries of India proper, and as these boundaries constitute a sort of 
explanatory note to the navama defpa, it can be safely argued that the ninth dvipa, i.e., the 
Kumara or KumfrikA, was India proper.'* 

Then again almost all the Purinas such as the Brahmdnuda, Vayu, Markandeya, Mataya, 
Vdémana, Garuda, etc., after describing the boundaries of the narama dvipa [the Mokas of 
which have been quoted above (pp. 204-05) ], go on to give a description of the characteristics 
of the people of that region, followed by a list of the seven hills known as the kulaparvatah,'9 
which evidently must refer to the mountain ranges of the Kumira or the ninth dvipa. This 
is made more clear by Rajasekhara in his Kdvyamimémsé2° where he also mentions the 
very same hills and quotes the same éloka as the Purdnas, but prefixes the specific words— 
alra ca Kumdri dvipe. And as all the seven ranges belong to India proper, Kuméri dvipa 
might reasonably be regarded as identical with it.11 The Vdmana also in another place 
explicitly refers to this identity. Thus after the enumeration of all the countries or people 
14 The Arab geographer Rashidu'd-din refers to this. Thus, while describing the boundaries of India, he 
asaya: “On the north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, . .. . ." Elliot, History of India, vol, I, p. 45. 

16 Obviously the Andhras cannot form the southern boundary of India proper, unless a limited sense 
ia undorstood. That it has not been used in that sense is evident from consideration of the other three 
boundaries that have been set forth, The statement of the Vdmana is, therefore, to be taken os an 
exception ; but at the same time we must keep our mind open to this possible view also, that the Moka 
(Vdm. 13, 12) right reflect the political conditions of the time when the Andhra rule was widespread ag 
in the second century A.p., almost throughout the whole of southern India (Ind. Ant., vol. XLVII, 1918, 
*Dekkan of the Sitavihana period’), and a such formed the southern boundary of India proper, 
Regarded in that light, the #oka ight offer an important clue to the date of the Purina in question, 

16 They may be identified with the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy (Cunningham's Geography of Ancient 
dndia, ed, 8. N. Mazumdar, p, 219) located near the mount Majandros. 

if The inscriptions of Asoka mention the Yonas in connection with the Kambojas and Gandhiras, 
The Mahdvamsa also refers to the country of the Yonag (Geiger’s trans., p. 85), Their capital wag Alasand 
(Alexandria, op. cil., p. 14 n.) near Kabul, : 

18 It is, of course, a fact that #oka No, 81 of the Vdyw refers to the nine thousand yojona area 
of a country, which as wo have seen was India proper. Sothe ninth defpa with which India proper 
has been identified must be of the same orca, But it has been definitely stated in all the sokay that the 
ninth defpa was of ‘one thousand’ area, So it might be argued that the mention of the nine thousand 
yojana (Vd. 81) in connexion with India proper, distinguishes Indin proper from the Kumdéra or navama 
dvipa, and lends colour to the opposite view, that perhaps these nine defpas were ao many divisions of India 
proper included within it. But, as opposed to this, it might be said that the oka No. 81 of the Payu 
with its line dyato hyd inevitably refers to the previous dioka (No, 80), which describes the navame det, 
and so the boundary of India proper, which is supplied in Moka No. 81 (combined with the next @oka No, 
82) applies to the navama defpa alone, and as such the two are identical, There is no room for distinguish- 
ing one dloka from the other. The three dokas of the Fdyu areto be taken in uconnected way. Moreover, 
the Bd. and the Mat, do not follow Vd, in its statement sahasrdainavaivatu, Thus the fd., for instance 
(49, 15), reads sahasrini traya, instead of navama, and the Mat, reads (114, 10) sahasrdnt dagaiva tu.’ So 
we see that there is no coherency in the statement of the Vidyu, 

19 In every Purina the #ota runs in the same form and in the same language. I may quote the 


aaimie tne Vaile ig Sapta ca asmin suparvdno vidriitdh kulaparvatd) 
Moahendra- Malayah-Sahya Sultiman RkisaparvataA 
Vindhyasea Pdripitrasca saptaite bulaparvatdh, 
20 Kdeyamimadmdd (Desoribhdga), p. ae 
21 But it must be noted that none the seven rangea carry us eyond the indhyas ix 
northern India, [Some scholars, however, would identify the Piripatra tsa oun ie ables 
range,—JT, Enrron. | 
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belonging to the respective divisions of India proper, the chapter ends with the plain state- 
ment that the description of all the countries of Kumara dvipa is now complete.2? Besides 
these, another open statement is to be found in the Vardha Purdina, which leaves no room 
for doubt that the Kuméradvipa was India proper. Thus it is said (85,1) Bhdratam nava- 
bhedam srnalu...... Indrah baseruh.......... Vdruno Bhératajiceti. Here the ninth dvipa, 
Kumara, has been replaced by Bhirata. We can, therefore, undoubtedly assert that the 
ninth dvipa, i., Kumira, was identical with India. But the important point to be noted 
is that Bharata is here for the first time treated as a dvripe, and what is more striking, 
is that it has been declared to be one of the nine parts (bheda), of which Bhératavarsa 
was constituted. The evident implication here is of a Greater India (i.e., India proper 
and the islands of the Far East) or Bharatavarsa as we may call it, of which India proper 
(Bhirata or Kumiradvipa) formed the ninth part. That the naveama dvipa, or Kumiira, 
was identical with India proper we have seen. It naturally follows, therefore, that for the 
identification of the other eight ‘islands’ (dvipas} we will have to search in the islands of 
the Far East and in other outlying islands not far from India proper, all of which, when 
combined together, formed Bhiratavarsa or Greater India." Here we are confronted with 
the question whether the Purdnas knew such a wide boundary of India. With the exception 
of the élokas quoted above (pp. 204-05) and which we have seen apply tothe nevama defpe (India 
proper) alone, the Puriinas generally record boundaries of Bhiratavarsa which may be inter- 
preted in a wider sense. Thus the Vayu Purina says’? that India is surrounded on the 
south by the ocean and is bounded on the north by the Himalaya. A second set of passages*® 
desoribe India as being surrounded on three sides by the ocean and bounded on the fourth 
side by the Himflaya, which ‘ stretches along on its north like the string of a bow.’ It may be 
noticed here that the eastern and western boundaries have not been very exactly defined, 
which allows scope for taking India in a wider sense. We know that the Himflayan range 


was anciently regarded as stretching from the Caspian sea on the west to the Far East 
(Tonquin in Annam 7) intersecting th the whole continent of Asia.26 In such a position, 


22 Fam. 13, 50. Ime taboktd visaydh suvistard 
Delpe humdre rajanteares, 
Cf. also Eko eva sthifastesdm omdrydkAyastu aimpratam 
Binduearoh prablptyera sdgordddaksinottaram (Skanda Purdna, vii, 1, 172, 0-10). 
Bindusara is a pool in the Himilaya (N. L, Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 38). 

23 [t may be suggested that as Bharata (ninth) was the most important of the defpas the name came 
to stand aa a general designation of all the dvipas when combined together (Ci. Dacca=Dacca district). 
Thus arose Bhiratavares in a wider sense. Albirini (Sachau's edn., vol. I, p. 295) refers to the fact that 
Bhiératavarga wag used in a wider sense. Thus he says: ‘Bhiratavargs is not India alone.’ Al 
Masidi alsosays: “ India ig a vast country extending over sea, and land, and mountains ; it borders on 
the country Zibaj (Java)" ... . Elliot, History of India, vol. I, p. 20). Similarly, Abul Fagl says (Ath, 
it, P. 7) “ Hindustan is described aa enclosed on the east, west and south by the ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, 
the Moluceas and considerable number of islands are accounted within ita extent.” 

24 Uttaram yot samudrasya Himavaddakginaica yat 

Farsam tad Bhdraiam ndma yatreyam Bhdirati prop (45, 75-6). 
Most of the Purdpas, such as the Bd. (49, 0-10); Vig. (ii, 3, 1); Agni. (118, 1); Kar, (46, 22) and Br. (19, 1) 
repeat this statement. Cf. also the Adeyamimdmdd (p. 92): Dakgindt somudridadrirdjam Himavantam, 

25 Daksindpearato yasya pirve ca mahodadhih 

Aimavdautiarendsya kdrmukasya yathd guoah. Mdrk, (57, 59); Br. (27, 65-6) and Skanda (vii, 
1, 11, 13), 

76°Thus Arrian says: “The northern boundaries of India defined are formed by mount Taurus, 
cee ne » Taurus begins from the sea... . . and stretches away towards the eastern sea, intersecting the 
whois continent of Asia. The range beara different names in the different countries. ..." MocCrindle, 
The Indica of Arrian, p. 4; alao McCrindle’s Ancient India, p, 45. Cf. also Rashidu’d-din ; “The Hima 
mountains lie on the north of Kanauj .... This range has Kashmir in its centre and runs by Tibet, 
Turk, Khazar [“ Tho country of the Khazars or Khozars, a Turkish race on the north of the Caspian sea, 
about the mouth of the Itil or Volga. The Caspian sea is called Babru-l-khezar ") and SakAliba, to the 

wea of Jurjdon and Khwirasm.” Elliot, History of India, vol. I, p. 45. 
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therefore, this stupendous mountain system lay on the northern boundary of many countries 
besides India proper, such as Burma and Annam in the east, on whose southern and eastern 
sides also, generally speaking, the sea lies (cf. The China Sea on the east of Burma, Siam and 
Cochin China). Regarded in that light, the second set of the Purfnic passages (footnote ) 
evidently, therefore, refer to the fact that by Bhairatavarsa at the time represented by the 
Puriinas was meant the whole country which was bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
and surrounded on the south by the ocean, and which extended in the east as far as the China 
Sea? Bhiratavarsa thus bore a wider sense, within which were also included the islands 
of the Far East.28 This does not militate against what has been said above that in some of 
the islands of the Far East, and aleo in some of those that lie to the west of India, we are 
to trace the positions of the other eight dvipas, The fact that the Vdmana and Garuda 
mentions Katiha and Simhala in place of Saumya and GAndharva also lends much weight 
to the above view, for Kaj4ha is probably identical with the present seaport -of Kedah in 
the Malay Peninsula.“ Simhala is, of course, Ceylon. We may refuse to incorporate 
Katha and Simhala in the list of the nine dripas by eliminating Saumya and Gandharva, 
bat the general trend is quite clear that the eight deipas refer to the outlying islands of 
India. Moreover, the almost unanimous statement of all the Purines that the nine dvipas 
of Bharatavarga were mutually inaccessible,?° being separated from each other by the ocean 
also gives strong reason to believe that the dvipas were not so many divisions of India proper, 
but refer to the islands of Greater India. But as the ninth dvipa has been found to be 
identical with India proper, we are now concerned with the remaining eight defpas.21 





(To be continued.) 


47 Thos Rashida'd-din, the Arab geographer, says : “‘ Hind ig surrounded on the east by Chin and 
Michin, on the west by Sind and Kabul, and on the south by the sea "* (Elliot, History of India, vol. I, p, 45), 
Chin is probably Cochin China, Regarding Michin, Rashidu'd-din thus states its postion; “ Beyond 
thet is Haitam..... Beyond that is Mihi Chin, then the harbour of Zaitin, on theshore of the China 
som. ...” (Ibid., p, 71.) Hnaitam in al) probability is the island of Hainan just opposite to the gulf of 
Tonqun. Then we come to Mahi Chin, Regarding it, Idridi gives the following notice: “No ality is 
equal to it whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the importance of its commerce, 
the variety of its merchandise, or the number of merchants which visit it from diflerent parts of India.” 
(Tbid., mn, 5.) Ibn al Wardifurthersayn: “ It ia the extreme castern part which is inhabited, and beyond 
which there is nothing but the ocean.” (Tbid.) All these give very strong reason for supposing that the 
Mahé Chin of Rashidu'd-din refers to the great Chinese port of Hong-kong, beyond which lay the harbour 
of Zaitin, which has been identified with a port in the province of Fo-kien (ibid.,n. 6), Et thus appears that 
the Indian boundary on the East waa formed by Hong-kong and its neighbouring sea. : 


28°We know that Indian culture at one time was propagated and was deep rooted in the islands of 
the Far East, in Burma, Siam and Annam, ete,, places and countries in which still bear traces of Sanakrit 
names in & plainly recognizable form, names which were carried there at an early date and which thus 
brought about the idea of a Further or Greater India. Greater India in this sense may be regarded as a 
their civilization and culture and made it as much as possible their second fatherland, 


a” As the French scholar Coedis supposes (Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee Sileer Jubilee Volumes, vol, IT, 

1@ Samudrdnteritd jheydete toagamyih parasparam (Mdrk. 57, 5). This statement is also to be found 
inthe Vd, (45, 78); Hd, (40, 12); Br. (27, 14) and Vém. (13, 9) and in the other Purtinas too. (Cf. Adeye- 
mimdmdd (Desawibhdga), p. 92, Ydeat parasparam agamydete, The word agamydh, j.0., inaccessible, is 
of course used here in a conventional sense, 
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. BOOK-NOTICES. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Survey oF Inpra: ANNUAL ! respecting the conditions in Gedrosia in prehistoric 


Reront rok THE Year 1925-26. pp. xv-+306, 
with 60 plates. Calevita, 1928. 

MeMoms oF ARCHFOLOGICAL BSURVEY OF 
Inna, No. 35: Excavations in Baluchistan, 109265, 
Sampur Mound, Mastung and Sohr Damb, NAl, 
by H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, A.5.I.; pp. 
xil+-89, with 24 plates. Calcutta, 1929. 
This annual report, besides ite usual record 

of steady achievemént and continued 

containe brief summaries of exploration work of 

outstanding importance. Under Conservation 

valuable work was carried out during the year, at 
considerable outlay, at Lahore, GarhwA, Mahobii, 

Champaner, Nalanda, Chinda, Ajmer, Khajuriho, 

MAndé and Pagan, az wellas at numerous other 

sites, Under Exploration the most important 

details given are those which relate tothe work 
done at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, Nal in Balichistan, 

Nalandi in Bihar and Pahippur in Bengal. At 

Mohenjo-daro the excavations were conducted on a 

vastly increased scale during the year, exposing 

extensive remains and antiquities that testify to the 
high standard of living and skill in the arte attained 
by this ancient civilization of the chalcolithic period, 
which Sir J. Marshall tella us he has decided to 
designate os the “Indus” culture, rmther than 

““Indo.Sumerian,” “ since the latter term is likely to 

imply 4 closer connection with Sumer than now seema 

justified." The special Memoir on Mohenjo-daro, 

said to be in course of preparation, @ being im- 

patiently awnited by scholars in all parta of the 


world. We note that with it will be published a | 
map of the site, so greatly missed hitherto. We 


could wish that, in addition to this site map, a 
general map on o smaller scale were furnished, 
showing the position of the site in relation to the 
main geographical features of the surrounding 
country, with the old course or courses of the Indus, 
as well aa its present channel, indicated. In thease 
annie! reports of the department we often feel the 
want of maps such as. those with which Cunningham 
nearly always illustrated his reports. 

At the Sohr Damb and elsewhere near Nal, 





= 
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“painted funerary vessels, differing in type from those 


Mr. Hargreaves, m the course of his, important: | 


excavations, recovered a large quantity of unique 
pottery and other remains of the copperage. Tho 
resulta of his researches in the locality have since been 
published in fuller detail inthe departmental Memoir 
No. 35, illustrated by excellent plates. He has been 
led to the interesting, if unexpected, conclusion that 


the differences between the Nal antiquities and 


those hitherto found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
in the Indus valley are far more marked than the 
resemblances, The remains, however, indicate the 
existence of a civilization of an advanced type—not 
by any means that of d nomadic people—and go to 
slices think Use clhdnet3s uinsdlidapeubenbhieve eon vty 
different from what they are now, an inference that 
corresponds with the conclusion of Sir Aurel Stein 


ee 





times. In this connexion the detailed resulta of 
Sir Aurel’s reconnaissance and explorative survey 
in Kharan, Makrin and Jhalawan during the cold 
season of 1927-28 are eagerly awaited, ag trial ex- 
cavations made near Turbat disclosed numerous 


found by Mr. Hargreaves at Nal, associated with 
complete chaleolithic burials. Painted ceramic 
ware of superior fabric and probably earlier type 
and an abundance of terracotta figurines were 
also found at several prehistoric sites in Makrin. 
These and other finds made in the course of this 
survey have yet to be carefully compared with the 
remiing recovered from Indus valley sites. 

At Nalandd, the outstanding feature of the season's 
work perhaps was the uncovering of the south-enat 
corner tower of the southernmost and earliest (No. 
S$) of the etipas, We may note here that the stucco 
figure of the Buddha in the uppermost tier of this 
tower, shown on Plate XLUX (6), appears to have 
been incorrectly described as in Woimisparta mura. 
The work done at Pahirpur has been fully set 
forth, with plates, by Mr. R. D. Banerji. 

Several important inacriptions deciphered during 
the year are dealt with in the section on Epigraphy ; 
while the Miscellancous Notea include an interesting 


| paper on the Svetimbara and Digambara images 


of the Jinas by Rai Bahadur BR. P. Chanda, who bas 
also recorded a note on the Jaina images at Rajgir 
Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni gives a short account of a 
fragmentary inscription of Bhojadeva found in the 
Indrapat fort, Delhi, which would seem to show 
that the dominions of the Pratihira monarch of 
Kanauj extended over this area, as indeed we have 


The plates are, as usual, admirably reproduced. 
C. EE, A. W. OLowam. 


InpiaN Stupres tm Hoxor or CHartes Rock wei. 
Laxmax. Pp. x+258. Harvard University Pree, 
Cambridge, Mazs., 1929. 

In order to celebrate the seventy-fiith birthday of 
Profesor Lanman, twenty-seven of his colleagues 
and friends have joined in producing the extremely 
nice and imposing complimentary volume on which 
a fow words will be said here, Contributors from 
Europe, America and India have joined in paying 
homage to the veteran Orientalist, and their contri- 
butions have been printed in English, French and Ger- 

man alike, It seems only meet that the distinguish- 
ed editor of the Harvard Oriental Series should 
be presented with « volume, the exterior of which 
forma an exact counterpart to the splendid and well- 
known isswes of that series, It is, at the same time, 


| somewhat melancholy to remember that two of the 


foremost contributors, the late lamented Professors 
Geldner and Bloomfield, should not have lived to see 
published’ this well-deserved honorary tribute té 
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Among the contributions, that by the late Profes- 
gor Bloomfield and those by Professors Hopkins, 
Jacobi, Keith, Thomas and Clark are of quite con- 
siderable length, none of them covering less than 
about twenty pages. If amongst these papers one 
ouly should be singled out because of its highly ad- 
mirable qualities, the prize would, no doubt, go to 
that by Professor Jacobi, dealing with * Mimamsi 
and Vaitegika.’ Professor Jacobi's philosophical 
articles, eapecially the one dealing with the dates 
of the Satras (JAOS,, xxxi, 1 sq.), have sometimes 
appeared like the ingenious and extremely subtle 
argumentation of the accomplished paadift, But 
we confess seldom to have read a more pellucid and 
authoritative article on o very difficult topic than 
this one, Professor Jacobi here sees his way to 
redating the #titras of Jaimini, believing them to 
have been composed between 2300 and 200 nc. 
This seems a very happy ides, for even in ita later 
ramifications the Mimiimsf literature gives an im- 
pression of high antiquity. 

_ The paper of Professor Thomas on Tibetan frag- 
ments of a Hdmdyosa is important, as revealing 
what seems to be still another version of that poem, 
Nearly all details in this story are to be found in 
other versions ; but there probably exists no known 
version in which they are all found together, This 
happy find is apt to complicate still more the already 
hopelesly entangled genealogy of the Rima epics, 
We are far less impressed by the extensive article 
by Professor Keith. It does not deal very much 
with Bhimaha and Dandin, but chiefly with the 
opinions of Profesor Jacobi and Dr. 8. K. De on 
that problem; and polemic is carried on in the 
negative and barren style which is well-known from 
the author's previous works, 

Most interesting ia the article by Professor Clark 
on *Hindu-Arabie Numerals."” The honour of hav- 
ing invented the numerals with zero and place 
value has, since the Middle Ages, been attributed to 
the Hindus, As is well-known, Mr. Kaye has 
lately striven hard to deprive them of that honour, 
Professor Clark now proves, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that these numerals were known and used in 
India long before their appearance among the Araba 
and in Europe, and thus vindicates the glory of 
Hindistin. This paper ought to be reprinted in 
eome leading mathematical journal, aa it is to be 
feared that mathematicians have attached weight 
to the shallow arguments of Mr, Kaye. 

The paper by the late Professor Bloomfield deals 
with ‘Diminutive Pronouns in Jaina Sanskrit’ and 
gives © fair collection from that idiom of forma 
like ahakam, sala, ete. Professor Edgerton follows 
suit with a nice little article on Jaina Mahiréstri, 
which consists mainly of additions and corrections 
to the Anmsgewihlie Erzithlungen,1 Crimmatical 


V 
WwW 


1 Professor Edgerton (p. 27) identifies kammana. with karman-, while it ia. 
y in 
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Like all the papers of Professor Meillet, this too is 


| clever and in a way fascinating. Many scholars will 


perhaps feel convinced that ® connection has really 


| and Latin words of the type sédés. Literature on the 


Vedic word is plentiful,2 but little progress has been 
achieved towards a real explication ; nor, according to 
the opinion of the present writer, dees the brilliant 
but superficial article of Professor Meillet contribute 


| Sssentially to the solution of the problem. 


Professors Lévi, Rapaon and Konow have contribut- 
od interesting papers on epigraphy. Tome Professor 
Rapson's argument for reading ‘year 42° in the 
Amohini votive tablet seems wholly convincing. The 
late Professor Geldner has written on ‘Das Vipinam 
im Rigveda,’ an ingenious but rather intricate paper. 
It seems clear, however, that the idea of being able 
to separate, while drinking (wi-pd-), mixed drinks. 
me, €.9., milk and water, is very old in India. 

Three Japanese scholars—Professors Takakusu , 
Kimura and Ono—have all dealt from different 
points of view with the date of the great Vasubandhu. 
Their conclusions mainly consist in corroborating 
the previous suggestion of Professor Takakusu, riz., 
that Vasubandhu tived about 420-500 A.D., & sug- 
gestion which, though contested by several authori. 
ties, may perhaps be the correct one. The paper 
Sir George Grierson on ‘The Birth of Lérilk’ is full 
of interesting and wseful information: and the 


| articlo by Professor 8. K. Belvalkar is excellent, 


like all that is written by that eminent acholar. 


| We cannot here venture upon an opinion on some 
smaller papers; and we must abetain from an 


appreciation of the paper by Mrs, Rhys Davids, 
a8, Unfortunately, we have failed fully to grasp its 
inmost aenae, 

Jant CHARrENTIER, 

FALLACIES ASD THETR CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING 
TO THE Eanty Hisot Locrctaws by Stephen Stasink. 
Reprint of a paper delivered at the XVIth Inter. 
national Congres of Orientalists, Oxford, 1o28, 
Rocznik Orjentalist—Yerny Tom. VI, str, 191-198. 
Lwow, 1929, 

This is o highly technical and closely. reasoned 
pamphiet of 8 pp. to show that the great logiciang of 
ancient India, like Gotama and Digniga sand 
Uddyotakara, were no more able to classify errors in 
argument than were their contemporaries in Europe 
or indeed than have been modern European authori. 
ties on logic. Classification of possible kinds of error 
seems impomible, and their enumeration ia Pree - 
ties lly endless. This seems to be a futile end to an 
enquiry involving very great learning and research, 
but if it is correct the enquiry has not been in vain, 
RK. C. Tewere. 





“ip of course, in reality=kdrmana- 
» 4, 36); gosa- en ng " (p. 28) is quite correctly explais t th 
eber, Saptacatakam P. =5) ts quite correctly explained, but this 








ee RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDIA.* 
By F, J. RICHARDS, M.A., L.C.8. (Rotired.) 
I. The Value of Geographical Analysis. 
fetus behind-handin the study of Geography, and it is not surprising that the vast mass 





f anthropological material gathered has not yet been examined carefully in the light of geo- 
graphical facts. Even in Europe geographical analysis has only recently been applied 
to couse Beaton data, and the value of this method is not yet fully appreciated 
by anthropol ) 

Geography is a ‘anata criterion. It is pregnant with suggestions. There are several 
‘problems which cannot be solved without its aid, 

anthropologioa science is at present convulzed by a schism between those who hold 
that identity of custom is proof of identity of origin, and those who ascribe identity of custom 
to similarity of the conditions (physical, mental, social) under which such customs grew. 
Tt is the old feud between evolution and spontaneous generation, between heredity and 
environment. There is, no doubt, truth on both sides of the controversy, but it is fruitless 
to discuss the subject so long as geographical factors are ignored. The safest course is to 
regard two similar customs as of independent origin, i.¢., as ‘‘ convergent,"’ unless and until 
evidence of common origin is forthcoming. And the most valuable evidence is, undoubtedly, 
that of geographical continuity. This problem thus resolves itself into one of distribution. 
Unfortunately, with the ebb and flow of cultures, continuity is often destroyed. There are 
‘types of discontinuous distribution, however, which, with careful study, can be made to 
yield evidence of value. It is possible sometimes to discern whether a cultural movement 
has been centrifugal (as in the Hindu culture of Java, for instance) or whether discontinuous 
distribution is evidence of the local survival of an early culture that has been submerged by 
later cultural floods (¢.g., the fact that a language akin to Melanesian is spoken by the 
‘Mundas of ChotA Nagpur). Sometimes it is possible to locate the centre of dispersion, while 
@ discontinuous “ peripheral ” distribution is usually interpreted as due, like a coral atoll, 
to submergence, and if submergence is proved, it usually follows that, as when a stone is 
thrown into a pool, the cultural ripple most distant from the centre is the earliest. 

A study of distribution will often reveal the direction in which cultural influences have 
moved, India is peculiarly exposed to the impact of cultural currents, from across the 
mountains and from across the seas. Most currents carry some sediment; sometimes the 
sediment is deposited, sometimes it penetrates and alters the underlying strata, and some 
currents merely erode and destroy. 

By the study of stratified rocks anid the action of air and water geologists have establish- 
ed the sequence of the evolution of animals and plants, A study of cultural strata 
and cultural drifts should enable the anthropologist to unravel the tangled complex of 
human culture, ~ 

Cultural drift is not, however, the sole factor in moulding human society, The influence 
of environment is equally important. Its importance has, however, I think, been over-rated. 

Environment undoubtedly modifies human culture, but it cannot create, 

Important results have been attained by zoologists and botanists by the regional study 
of the distribution of animals and plants. Their methods deserve the emulation of the stu- 
dent of human culture. Unfortunately it is our habit in India to work and think in terms 

rinoes, states and districts, the limits of which are determined solely by administrative 
sal convenience. Writers in Europe, who have no local knowledge, are misled oY 
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this. They speak vaguely of India south of the Vindhyas as “South India,” regardless of 
the distinction between the Deccan Plateau and the Eastern and Western Coastal Plains. 
They speak loosely of “‘Madras"’ without discriminating the essentially different cul- 
tures of the MalayAli, Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil nations. They fail to appreciate the 
fact that “ Mysore " is made up of more than one geographical area, and seem unaware that 
many districts, a.g., Coimbatore, Salem, N. Arcot, comprise bits of several diverse geographies 
units. They ignore the distinction between North and South Malabar, North and South 
Travancore, the Tulu country and West Coast Kannada. 

Anyone with a first-hand knowledge of the castes and tribes of South India must realise 
the vital importance of exactitude as to locality in recording the results of investigations. 
Failure in this vitiates the value of a very high proportion of the anthropological material at 
our disposal. The term “ Niyars,” for instance, includes such a multitude of distinct com- 
munities that it is meaningless to speak of a ‘‘ Nayar custom ” without noting not only the 
class of Nayar but also the ndédw and even the villages to which that custom appertains, The 
term “ Vellailar" iseven vaguer. There is no such thing as a “VellAlar ’ custom ; so distinct, 
for instance, are the Kongu VellAlars of Coimbatore from the Tondaimandalam Vellalars of 
Chingleput, and each of these communities from the Karaikattu Velldlars of Tinnevelly that 
it would he difficult to justify the treatment of these three communities as members of one 
and the same social group, except only that they share a common name and are alike in eco- 
nomic and social status, Again, Kapus and Kammas spread from the Northern Cirears and 
Hyderabad southward to Cape Comorin. How far those sections of these Telugu communi- 
ties which have penetrated into the Tamil country have been influenced, if at all, by their 
Tamil environment can only be ascertained by a careful search for variations in custom in 
the different geographical areas in which they reside. The “ Discipline of Geography ”’ is, 
in short, the surest safeguard against confusion. 

II, Geographical Factors. 

A. The physical factors which condition human existence may be roughly grouped 
under the three heads—{a) Configuration, (6) Climate and (¢) Economic Products. These 
factora are closely interdependent one on the other, but no one of them taken singly can be 
used to demarcate areas of human culture. Land surface elevation, for instance, the “ oro. 
graphical map," is of importance to the anthropologist, but the lowlands include desert and 
swamp as well as fat delta, and the uplands may be a sanitarium or a death trap. Rain in 
excess is as injurious to human subsistence as rainleasness, and man can thrive as thickly in 
the comparatively dry areas of Tanjore and South Travancore as on the wetter coast of 
Malabar, Iron ores are of little use if fuel and labour cannot be had to melt them. In short, 
physical factors taken collectively form a variety of complexes, some of which aro favourable 
and some are deleterious to the development of human culture, and the complexes them- 
selves may be profoundly modified by human art, particularly, in India, by the art of irrigation, 

B. These complexes find their expression in the distribution of “ human phenomena,” 
6.9. (2) Density of Population, (6) Race, (c) Language, (d) Religion, (¢) Political and Admi- 
nistrative Divisions. But the boundaries of these phenomena do not coincide, One race 
may speak several languages, one language may be spoken by several races : religion 
transcends the limits of race and language, and a state of nation may comprise many races 
languages and religions, , 

Can a common multiple be found for all these variable factors, h hysical 
I think it can,—in Density of Population, suman sad physioal? 

III. Areas and Avenues. 
A. Basis ror Crassrricatiox. 

Attention has in recent years been concentrated on routes,—routes of migrat | 
routes of trade, But routes are but a means to an end and she sad siitaaeee teen ne 
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always, food. The continuance of the human race depends on breeding, and breeding is im- 
possible without feeding. Civilisation, in its crudest forms, is the arf of adjusting birth rate 
and food supply, of feeding the maximum number of people in any given area, of mitigating 
the pressure of population on the soil. This eternal problem is the mainspring of human 
migrations and human wars. 

“ Nothing succeeds like success." The best test of the suitability of an area for human 
habitation is the number of people per square mile that it actually supports. In other words, 
the relative Density of Population is the key to “ human geography.” 

A word of caution is here needed. Density fluctuates from age to age. Areas once 
crowded become depopulated, empty areas get filled. For this there are definite causes, ¢.9., 
physical changes, such as desiccation, the silting of rivers or harbours, or the ravages of 
disease, or economic changes, such as the development of coal and iron industries, a gold 
boom, or political convulsions, such as the devastations of an Attila or a Tamerlane, 
Nevertheless two facts remain: (1) the areas of high density in any particular epoch are 
the areas best suited to the maintenance of human life in the cultural conditions prevail- 
ing in that area at that epoch, and (2) with few exceptions the present areas of maximum 
density have been areas of high density throughout History." 

B, Rearowat Tyres. 

The first duty then of the student of human geography is to plot out areas of different 
density. The standards of high and low density must for obvious reasons vary In different 
regions ; the standards of Baluchistan, for instance, would be meaningless if applied to Bengal. 
For South India the following standards will, I think, be suitable - 

Low Density : 200 persons or less per square mile. 

Medium Density : 200 to 500 persone per square mile. 

High Density : 500 persons or more per square mile. 
Maximum Density : 1,000 persons or more per square mile. 

In the light of the perspective thus gained it should be easy to examine the areas in 
detail, and classify them further according to (i) movement and (ii) position. 

(i) Of movement there are four types : . 
(1) movement inwards or centripetal ; areas of concentration ; 
(2) movement outwards or centrifugal ; areas of dispersion ; 
(3) movement across or transiional ; 
(4) absence of movement ; areas of stagnation or isolation: 

(1) Areas of high density or concentration are usually centripetal foci. Humanity moves 
from one to other of these foci or impinges on a foous from some area of relatively low density. 
Tt is the foci that determine the routes and not vice verse. 

Culturally a centripetal area is of course complex. Its blood is blended with the blood 
of countless races. From the play of cultural currents it is never free. Its social and economic 
life, viewed as a whole, is rich and varied, and, in spite of tremendous class inequalities, 
its component elements are closely knit together ; usually it evolves a literature of its own, 
and literature, as a language medium, is a powerful solvent of cultural barriers. Diversity 
is pervaded with a subtle unity of character and thought. Such is the type of London, Paris 
or Rome.* 

(2) The true centrifugal area, or area of dispersion, is a barren land which cannot 
feed its folk, but whose folk are sufficiently virile, numerous and aggressive to win 
their way in more favoured tracts, Of this type are North Germany, Central Asia, 
Arabia, Afghanistan. oot ih Nee a pee ee ee 

1 Byg., Deltaio Egypt, the country round Nineveh and Babylon, Bengal, the Valley of tho Yangtse-Biang. 

2A centripetal area is not necessarily based on agricultural fertility. Rome and London, for instance, 

owe their being to their maritime position, The Empire of Rome waa erected to feed Rome. Destroy the 
British Empire, and Britain must starve. This does not convert 4 centripetal focus into a centrifugal one. 
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(3) The boundaries of centripetal and céntrifugal areas are not always sharply defined. 
Between one area and another there is usually a tract that partakes of the character of both 
areas or of neither. Frontiers are, in short, belts or zones, not lines. Som times, as be- 
tween France and Spain, they are “ abrupt ’’ and fairly stable; sometimes, aa between Teu- 
fon and Slav, they are “ indefinite ” and perpetually oscillating. These belts or zones I class 
as transitional. Through them lie the avenues along which race and culture migrate. Such 
Areas are the nurseries of “ Border Chieftains,” who acknowledge the suzerainty of any 
power that is strong enough to assert it, and resume their independence at the first symptom 
of weakness, take toll from all who pass through their zone, fight each other and loot the . 
villagers beyond their borders. 

(4) Areas of isolation are usually difficult of access, or unhealthy, or infertile, or otherwise 
unfavourable to human existence ; or two or more of these factors may be combined. Some 
are mere “ misery spots,” which nobody wants and the wise man avoids, Others prospe 
in sturdy independence, shielded by nature from the tax-gatherer and money-lender. Others 
again tolerate an immigrant aristocracy, its satellites and retainers, but the immigrants, if 
they come to stay, sever, sooner or later, their connections with their former homes. Some- — 
times they provide a refuge for the outlaw. 

The population of an isolated area, unlike that of a centrifugal area, is not “agpreasive " 
in character, but “ recessive ”: savage it may be (more usually it is timid), but it does not 
impose its culture on its neighbour. 

Areas of isolation are usually mountainous, jungly, swampy or arid, To the anthro- 
pologist such areas are the most interesting of all, for they preserve relics of culfures 
that have elsewhere passed into oblivion. “ The hills contain the ethnological sweepings of 
the plains,"’? 

(ii) Position is an important factor in determining the social and cultural features of an 
area. No hard and fast classification is here needed, but a fow descriptive terms of definite 
connotation are useful, 

~ Central” needs no explanation. ‘ Marginal ” js also self-evident, the most typical 
ae being the narrow coastal plain. “© Terminal connotes the familiar “ Land's End" 
or “ Finisterre " position. 

Three other terms I propose to use. 

(2) Certain areas lic off the beaten tracks of migration, but are easily acceasible and 
maintain contact with the cultural areas on which they debouch. They are 
usally fairly fertile valleys ending in a cul-de-sac, Such areas I call “ seolud- 
ed" or “ cessed,” 

(4) A river valley sometimes opens out into a plain surrounded on all sides by hills, 
throngh which the river finds a comparatively narrow outlet. The Hungarian 
Plain formed by the Danube is a classic example. Such areas I propose 
to call “ entrenched ” or “ ensconced.” | 

(¢) Some areas lie on the crest of a water parting and lap over into two distinot river 

“i basins. A typical example is the countryround Delhiand Panipat, astride the 
water parting of the Jumna and the Indus, Such areas I describeas “overlap "areas, 
1 IV. Geography of South India. 
a A. Puysrear, 
= With the foregoing classification in mind, let us study a map of the Madras 
y 3 Presidency and the associated States. , 
a The physical configuration is familiar. (Fig. 1, Pl. 1.) They comprise I. the Deocan 
| Plateau, II. the Eastern and Western Ghats, TIT. the Eastern and Western Coastal Plains, 
* Tylor, quoted by Ripley, Races of Europe, p. 145. 4 | 
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‘Threo big rivers, tho Kistne, the Godavari and the Kavérl rise in the Western Ghats 
and flow across the plateau to the East Coast. In the south-eastern portion of the plateau, 
between the basins of the Kistna and the KAvéri, and taking their rise from Nandidrug 





another “ trinity of rivers ""—the North Pinfikini or Penner, the PAlir and the South Pinakini_ 


or Ponnaiyar. (Fig. 3, Pl. IT.) 
For census purposes the Presidency is divided into six naturaldivisions. (Fig. 2, Pl. TI. 


1. West Coast. 4. Deccan, 
2. Agency. 5. East Coast, Central. 
3. East Coast, North. 6. East Coast, South. 


I have examined each of these divisions in detail ; also the States of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin. Taking the tdéluk as a unit (the district is too large a unit for detailed study), 
[have plotted the results in Fig. 4, Pl. I. 

1. The West Coast is a marginal area. The narrow coastal plain, densely populated, is 
backed by a belt of low density, the area covered by the Western Ghits. The continuity of 
this mountain belt is broken by two gaps—(1) at PAlghat and (2) at Shencottah. Only at 
these two points is the line crossed by railways. 

The high density of the coastal plain is interrupted in three places by areas of medinm 
density, Tt is conspicuously constricted at two other points, viz., South Cochin and again 
south of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway. (Figs. 6 and 7, Pl. ITT.) 

Along this strip north-to-south movement is not easy : rivers are numerous and torren- 
tial. The railway from Tellicherry to Mangalore is a recent extension ; Travancore is pro- 
vided for by a fairly complete system of canals from Cochin to Trivandrum. 

This configuration is reflected in the history and geography of the tract. Political fron- 
tiers oscillate, but the oscillations are controlled by geographical factors. I tabulate the 
areas, numbering the high density sections and lettering those of low density from north 
to south. 

A. Coondapoor Taluk (Fig. 6, Pl. IIT), populated by Kanarese speaking Bants, 
isa “spill-area " of cultural and racial influence from NW. Mysore State (Shimoga Dt.) 
through the territory of the Nadyakas of Bedniir (otherwise known as Keladi or Na- 
gar). The Ghats here are partly broken by the Shariivati river, which plunges down 
the famous Gersoppa Falls. The Kanarese element is intrusive and has not made 
much impression. 

I. Udipi and Mangalore Taluks, the stronghold of the Tulus, a matrilineal folk. 

B. Kasaragod TAluk: the transitional area between the Tulu country and Malayili 
Kérala, the home of the Nayar and the Nambidiri. The approach to the sea of the sparsely 
populated taluk of Uppinangadi has no doubt helped to make this a frontier. 

Il, Chirakkal taluk, the seat of the Northern Kolattiris, the principal beneficiary in 
North Malabar in the partition effected by the Perumils. 

O. Kéttayam tAluk, and IT (a) Kurumbrandd tiluk at one time owed allegiance to the 
Northern Kolattiri. Kéttayam being of lower density than Chirakkal or Kurumbrandd, the 
territory was not homogeneous, the Kolattiri was always troubled by the rebellion of 
his fendatoriea (particularly his own relative, the Kéttayam RAja) and the aggressions 
of Zamorin, 

TT, (6) Calicut, the seat of the Zamorin, who got no territory at the. PerumAl’s parti- 
tion, but only a sword to conquer with. 

D, Ernfd and Walluvanid téluks, the “ Moplah Zone.” The Moplahs were the Zamo- 
rin’s men. They are associated with the Zamorin’s policy of trade with Arabia, which 
brought Vaseo da Gama to Calicut, 
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IV. Ponndni taluk: an intensely fertile tract with a density of over 1000. Palghat in 
the hinterland is the gate to the Tamil country and dominated by Tamil Brihmans. Ethno- 
graphically, Palghat contains strong Tamil elements; e.g., Taragars and Kaikolars. But the 
immigrants have all, to some extent, assimilated Malayali-culture, Ponnfni is an area of 
transition, and owes its importance, in part at least, to the peculiar configuration of the Cochin 
State. The northern portion of Cochin supports a population of over 500 per square mile, 
and, with South Walluvanad, forms an a: enue of approach to the port of Cochin and its 
backwater, which might be one of the finest harbours in the world, but for the difficulties 

created by its bar and the south-west monsoon. Cochin backwater is the strongest ‘ mag- 
' netic” centre on the West Coast south of Bombay, a centripetal focus par excellence, Tt has 
attracted Romans, Jews and Syrian Christians, Portuguese, Dutch and British, The 
Shoranir-Ernakulam Railway is but one of many evidences of the deflection of movement— 
cultural, racial and economic—to the objective of Cochin backwater. The railway takes 
a short cut through broken country ; the real route lay throngh PonnAni tluk, and there is 
evidence of this deflection in the social ingredients of Ponndni taluk itself. 

E. To the Nelliampathi Hills (see Fig.7, Pl. IIT) Cochin undoubtedly owes its survival as 
4 sovercign state. For generations Cochin groaned beneath the upper and nether mill. 
stones, the Zamorin and Travancore. But thanks to the Nelliampathis, Cochin can only be 
attacked from the north on a narrow front, and Trivandrum is too far distant to control 
it effectively. ’ | 

V. In North and Central Travancore, the culture of Kérala has full play, A strip of 
maximum density (over 1000 Per square mile) runs almost without break along the seaboard 
from end to end. The Ghats form an impenetrable shield except for the loophole of the 
Shencottah Pass, and even here Tamil influence has not penetrated far, for Travancore holds 
territory to the eastward of the pass and density is relatively low. 

F. Nedumangad, with a population of only 300 to the Square mile, marks the end of 
undiluted Malabar. Trivandrum is the southern limit of the “ maximum density * sen. 
board. Nearly one-fifth of ita people speak Tamil. 

VI. Thence southward lies an area of transition, and at Cape Comorin the transitio 
complete. We know from inseriptions that the southernmost téluks of Travancore were for 
centuries dominated politically and culturally by Tamil Pindyas. The Census figures (1901) 
are significant. * 

2, The Agency is, thanks to malaria, one vast area of isolation. Geographically it is an 
annexe tothe greaf mountain belt that separates the Indo-Gangetic plains from Peninsular 
India. In the transmission of cultural influence it is a barrier which cannot be crossed. 
True, there are racial and cultural movements within it, and parta of it are loosely controlled 
by an immigrant aristocracy, but these can only be explained by a comprehensive study of 
the whole Vindhya belt, and such a study has yet to be made, Only in two tiluks, Jeyporo 
and the Northern Udayagiri, does density rise beyond 150 per square mile, For my present 
purpose the Agency may be regarded as a blank wall. 

3. The East Coast, Northern Division (the Northern Cirears) is a narrow coastal plain, not 








to Bengal. The Oriyas have penetrated into Ganjam, but the passage is constricted by the 
Chilka Lake, In the centre two large magnetic foci are created (Fig. 8, Pl. IIT) by the deltas 
of the Godavari and Kistna, between which lies the Colair Lake. The Kistna delta is acces- 
sible from the Deccan, as the histories of Bidimi, Warangal and Golkonda and the railway 
from Warangal to Bezwida and from Guntakkal to Guntir testify. The Colair Lake has, 
‘ ey oe ee | es 7 

* From north to south the percentage of Tamil speakera in the southern tiluke is aa follows: Tei. 
vandrum 19, Neyyattinkara 15, Vilavankod 71, Kalkulam 53, Eraniol 92, Agastigvaram 07, Tovala 9), 
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to some extent, but very imperfectly, protected the Godivari Delta from agyression 

On the south these deltas can be got at from two quarters by way of the narrow barren 
plain of Nellore, viz., (1) from Madras, and (2) from Cuddapah. But transit by these routes 
is not casy, the passage from Madras is constricted by the Pulicat Lake and spurs of the 
Chittoor hills, that from Cuddapah by the difficulties of the Badvel Pass. The Tamil Chélas 
forced their way northward, and the KAékatiyas of Warangal southward, past Pulicat, but 
they could not hold their conquests. Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar only succeeded = 
Cuddapah) by capturing Udayagiri, where the. Badvel Pass debouches, and by protecting 
his flank from Warangal aggression by the quadrilateral of forts Vinukonda, Kondavidu, Kon- 
dapalli and Bellamkonda. (See Fig. 5, Pl. IT.) 

On the whole the history of this Eastern Coastal Plain is not unlike that of the West 
Coast. Within the area political boundaries oscillate and sections of it tend to break up into 
petty principalities. 

4; The Decean (Northernand Central) is a vast area of low density, broken bere and there 
with patches of medium density, most of them marking the sites of former capitals, «.g., Gul- 
barga, Golkonda, Warangal, Banavasi, Adoni, Kurnooland Cuddapah. On East andWest alike 
its frontier isa belt of deterrent mountains and jungles. To the south, in Mysore State, lics a 
large compact area carrying a moderately dense population, and this in turn is bounded on 
the south by a belt of Jow density, broken only at one point, south-east of Mysore. This belt, 
the “ Poligar Belt,” is of great importance in the history and ethnography of South 
India, for itis the line along which the Plateau breaks away tothe Plains, and it marks 
thefrontier between the Tamils and the Telugu-Kanarese nations. It is true that this 
‘frontier has frequently been overpassed, but whoever crosses it finds himself in a foreign and 
hostile country. 

The fairly populous area within this belt is not homogeneous. The western and larger 
ortion, the Mysore homeland, lies within the basin of the Upper Kavéri. The eastern 
portion, East Mysore, is anoverlap area covering the head streams of the Penner, the 
Ponnaiyar, and the Palar. The significance of this distinction will be apparent when we 
come to examine— 

5 and 6, The East Coast, Central and Southern Divisions,—These divisions are best taken 
together. They comprise the homeland of the Tamils. They have three centripefal foci, 
areas of maximum density,—(a) Madras, (6) Kumbakonam and (c) Madura. 

The first two are linked by a densely populated area of irregular shape. This area is made 
up of the basins of the Middle and Lower Palir inthe north and the basin of the Lower Kavéri in 
the south. Between the two is the fertile basin of the Lower Ponnaiyir, which enters the sea 
near Cuddalore. The Ponnaiyiir area is linked with the KAveri area by the basin of the Vel- 
lar, which flows intothe sea at Porto Novo. The Pilir areais linked with the Ponnaiyiir 
area, not by the coast linc, but by a fertile tract comprised in the tiluks of Wandiwash 
and Gingee. 

At the head of the KAyéri delta stands Trichinopoly, the principal seat of Chdla power, 
and throughout the ages of immense strategic importance. The Palir enters the coastal 
plain at Arcot, not far from Conjeeveram, the capital of the Palir Plain from time immemorial, 
The strategic centre of the middle Palir is Vellore. It is obvious that to any army marching 
between the Palir area and the lower KAvéri the possession of Gingee is vital. 

Madura stands by itself. It is not linked up with any other area of high density. To this 
fact it owesits strength andimportance. It issheltered from aggression on the north and west 
andeast byabeltofrough untemptingcountry, thestronghold of the predatory Kallar, and 
beyond this, totheeast and south, stretch the dreary plainsof Ramndd, the homeland of 
the warlike Maravars, Even the railway from Madras makes a big detour through Dindigul to 
get there, 
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Beyond Madura to the south lies the “ terminal " area of Tinnevelly ; through the heart 
of which runs the densely populated valley of the Tambraparni, with Tuticorin still trading 
overseas, a8 Kiyal did in the Middle Ages, and Korkai in the days of the early Casars. 

Tinnevelly is the handmaid, but never the master, of Madura. The two together formed 
the homeland of the Pandyas, as the Lower Kavéri did that of the Chélas, and the Lower 
Pilar (known to history as Tendamandalam) that of the Pallavas. 

Two other areas remain. In the hinterland north of Salem is a sparsely populated area, 

the taluk of Uttangarai. The paucity of population is due to the hill complex which eulmi- 
nates in the Shevaroys, (See Fig. 11, Pl. IV.) These hills are more important than a den- 
sity map would lead us, to suppose, They stretch north-eastwards (south of the Palar) 
right through to Vellore, with outliers beyond. They spread southwards and eastwards into 
the districts of Trichinopoly and South Arcot, Westwards they trend, at lower elevations, 
right up to the Kavéri at the point where it quits the Poligar Belt. Only at three points 
do these hills permit of access to the coastal plain, viz., (1) through the Attir gap east of 
Salem to the headwaters of the Vellir, (2) through the rough Chengam Pass (near where the 
Ponnaiyér breaks through) to Tirukkoyilér and Cuddalore, and ($) in the north-west corner, 
by way of Tiruppattir to Vellore and the Palir valley. 

The westward limit of this hill complex is the frontier between the basins of the 
Middle KAvéri andthe Middle Ponnaiyir, the former the Kongu country of history, (the 
present district of Coimbatore and the southern half of Salem), the latterthe Baramahil 
(North Salem). 

These two areas, Kongu and the Baéramahal. the basins of the Middle Kivéri and Middle 
Ponnaiyar, have an important bearing on migrations in South India. So also has the “en- 
trenched " basin of the Middle Penner (North Pindkini). It is these that determine the three 
lines of approach to the Tamil countr . (Figs. 10 and 11, PI, IV.) 

A. Tondamandalam is accessible with difficulty from the Northern Cirears, as already 
described, by way of Nellore, It is easily accessible from the south, It is also accessible by 
the Middle Pilar valley, and on this several routes impinge. The chief of them are, (i) the 
Mamandir Pass, through which the railway runs from Cuddapah to Madras, (ii) The Damal- 
cheruvu Pass in the north-west corner of Chittoor district, (iii) the Mégili Pass from Kolar to 
Chittoor, (iv) the Nayakanéri Pass a little further south, which enters the Palfr valley north 
of Ambir. The valley can also, as already pointed out, be entered from tho Biramahil, 
which, in turn, is fairly easily accessible from Bangalore, Mysore and Kolar, 

B. Chélamandalam (the KAvéri Delta) is accessible easily from the north, as already 
deseribed ; also from the west from Kongu. Access from the Baramahal (through Chengam) 
is difficult. 

C. Péndimandalam (the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly) is accessible only with diffi- 
culty from Chélamandalam, but with comparative ease from the north-west corner, t.¢,, from 
Kongu. But Madura City is shielded by the hills that lie between it and Dindigul. On the 
other hand, Chélamandalam bears a teeming population and, owing to the narrowing of the 
valley above Trichinopoly, it is well adapted for defence against aggression from the West. 
Hence a movement from Kongu is apt to be checked at Trichinopoly, and diverted through 
Dindigul into the western half of Tinnevelly, missing out Madura. 

Kongu itself was accessible from Mysore by the three passes of (i) Gajjalhatti, (ii) HAsa- 
nor and (iii) Kévéripuram. During the nineteenth century all these three routes, which tra- 
verse very rough country, have gone out of use. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIDI ALI SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1666 A.D, 
Br C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.1, 1.0.8. (Retired.) 

Tae Turkish admiral Sidi ‘Ali is widely known to students of geography as the author 
of the MuAis, the ‘ encireling’ or ‘ surrounding’ (sea), a compilation from different sources 
of instructions for navigating the seas between Persia and China. We now know, thanks 
to the researches of MM. Ferrand and Gaudefroy-Demombynes,' that this work is largely 
a translation from certain previous records, MS. copies of which are preserved among the 
Arabic MSS. in the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris. Whatever his sources may have been, 
the work is of great value in that it contains much detailed information about the routes 
followed by the Arab navigators in the later middle ages, before the Portuguese had traversed 
these eastern waters and by their descriptions and charts revealed them to the West. The 
topographical chapters of the MuAit were carefully translated into German by Dr. M. Bittner 
of the Imperial University of Vienna. This translation was published in 1897, with a 
learned introduction and a series of valuable maps specially prepared to illusirate the 
geooraphical information furnished (herein, as compared with that available from the earliest 
Portuguese maps and charts, by Dr, W. Tomaschek of the same University.® 

Another work by Sidi ‘Ali, entithed Mirdt al-nmamalik, ‘The Mirror of Countries,’ is 


perhaps less widely known. This was edited and translated into German by H. F. von Diez . 


in 1815, and some years later translated into French by M. Morris and published in the 
Journal Asialique 1° série, t. IX and X, 1826-27. In 1899 the celebrated Central Asian 
traveller and explorer, Arminius Vambéry, published a fresh translation in English from 
the then latest printed edition published at Constantinople in 1895, This little book, which 
has been described by the late Dr, V. A. Smith as “ badly translated and annotated,"? is 
not often met with. A perusal of the portion relating to Sidi ‘Ali's adventures in India 
and the identifications suggested for some of the places visited might indeed lead a casual 
reader to doubt whether the admiral had actually made the journeys and had the experiences 
he relates, A close examination, however, shows that the narrative is corroborated in numer- 
ous respects from a variety of independent sources, that his route can be clearly identified 
from stage to stage, and, therefore, that his story may be accepted as a genuine record of 
travel. As the account of his experiences in Gujarit, Sind and the Panjab is of interest 
and value from many points of view, I propose to give a short summary thereof, following 
him from place to place. It will be necessary, first of all, to set forth briefly the circumstances 
that led to his unpremeditated visit to India and thereafter impelled him to undertake his 
venturesome land journey. . 

We know little about Sidi ‘Ali beyond what he tells us himself in this remarkable work, 
He was a contemporary of the great Ottoman emperor, Sulaiman I, the Magnificent " 
(1494.1566), who reigned from?1520 to 1566; and most of his active service was paseed in 
the employment of that monarch. His father’s name was Husain, and he tells us that his 
father and ancestor (? grandfather) had held charge of the royal arsenal at Galata since the 
capture of Constantinople (1453), where they had acquired eminence in their profession, 
and that he had inherited their knowledge of nautical matters. He had himself studied 
deeply the art of navigation. He had been present at the capture of Rhodes (referring 
apparently to the sanguinary attack of 1622, when the Turks suffered such heavy losses). 
He had taken part, he says, in all the fights in the “ western seas ” (i.¢., in the Mediterranean) 
and had been present at all the victories of Khairu’d-din Pasha.* He had written books 


1 See Journal Asiatique, 100 série, t. XX, 1012, p. 547 f,; and G. Ferrand, Relations de woyages, ete., 
t. II, 1014, p. 454 f. ut 

3 Die topographischen Capitel des indischen Seespiegela Mohit, Wien, Verlag der K. K. Geographischen 
na A, Beith sane @reat Mogul, 1917, p. 464, 

: Vis original name wes Kiar, but bo became more femous in the West under the goubriquet Bar. 
bardssa ("Red Beard "). 


‘command of these vessels, attempted to take them back to FE 
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on astronomy and philosophy and on matters relating to navigation, and was popularly 
known as Katib-i-Riimi (i.¢., ‘the Turkish writer '). | 
In the course of the war between the Mughal emperor Humaytin and Bahidur Shih, 
Snltan of Gujarit, the latter retreated in 1535 to the strong hill fortress of MAndi, which 
was closely invested by Humiyiin. When one of the outer gates of the fort ‘was thrown 
open, to the Mughals by treachery, according to the irdl-i-Sikandar?, Bahadur fled first 
to the fort at Champaner and thenee on to Diu, with the object of enlisting the aid of the 
Portnguese. At the same time he sent an envoy to Egypt, to solicit the assistance of the 
Turks. Later on hesent an envoy to the Sultan of Turkey himself. Meanwhile the Portuguese 
having, in the course of their negociations with Bahid ur, obtained the grant of a site on which 
to build a fort at Diu, pushed on its construction with the utmost rapidity. The Ottoman 
Sultfin, whose ships had previously encountered the Port ugnese in eastern waters, appears 
to have been taken with the idea of seizing the occasion to avenge himself upon them and 
at the same time to obtain a footing in India. A large fleet: was accordingly collected at 
Suez, troops were despatched and the command of the expedition entrusted to Sulaimiin 
Pasha, the governor of Cairo. The fleet started in June 1638 ; Aden was sacked in Angust, 
and Diu reached in September. Faulty tactics, quarrels with the Gujaritis and the gallantry 
of the Portuguese defence ultimately led to Sulaimén Pasha’s discomfiture and finally to 
his retreat in November, A few years later the Sultin of the Turks once more concciyed 
a plan for revenging himself upon the Portuguese by completing the annexation of Arabia 
and capturing Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, which was the key to their ascendancy in that 


purpose was given to the Egyptian 


: ing Hormuz, he was encountered by the 
Portuguese fleet and defeated. He himself escaped to Egypt with two ships, while all that 


remained of his fleet sought refuge at Basrah. Murfid Beg, who was appointed to take 


gypt, but was intercepted by 
the Portuguese near Hormuz and, after 4 saliguinary contest, wad driven back to Basrah. 
Our author was then appointed by the Sultin to the post of Admiral! of Egypt, and he was 
directed to proceed to Basrah and take the fleet hack, 
Sidi ‘Ali describes briefly his route from Aleppo, where the Sultiin was then holding 
court, via Nisibin and Mosul to Baghdad, making a trip from there to Karbala, to visit that’ 
sacred site. Returning to Baghdad, he proceeded down the Tigris past Ctesiphon to Kut 
al-Amira, whence he seems to have gone down the Shatt al Hai channel, as he passed Wasit. 
From Wasit he went on to Zakya, paying a visit to Eara's tomb, and then by Mezera (near 
Qirna) down to Basrah. He sailed from Basrah on the Ist Sha'bay GOL Asn, (beginning 
of July 1554)) to Rishahr (near Bushire) with the thips bound for Egypt. If the route 
followed from Wasit past Basrah to the open sea were accurately identified, it might furnish 
some interesting evidence as to the conditions of the Euphrates-Tigris delta peeen feck 
centuries ago. From Rishahr the fleet crossed the Gulf to Qatif on the Arabian coast of al- 
Hasa, passing on to Bahrain, recrossing the Gulf to Qais Island, and s0 on to Hormuz. No 
news being obtainable at any of these stages of the Portuguese fleet, Sidj ‘Ali moved on to 


ronger Portuguese , vanded by - 
“the admiral of Goa, the son of the Governor,” : veuese fleet, commanded by 
The Turkish fleet was no match for their oppone ts’ 
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etre, they seem to have put up a filed fight ult nig nightfall, when, endemic to our 
author, the Portuguese sailed off in the direction of Hormuz. The Portuguese account of 
this battle is very different, claiming a more or less complete victory, as in fact it must have 
been, as only nine out of fifteen Turkish ships escaped. A storm coming on, the Turkish 
fleet, which was close inshore, dragged their anchors and had to set sail and put | out to sea. 
Instead of making Ras al Hadd, as they should have if they were to reach Egypt, they drifted 
across the Gulf of Omén towards the coast of the Kirmin province, near Jask. Sailing on 
in an undecided manner, perhaps driven by the wind, they next approached the coast of . 
Kij-Makrin. Driven out to sea once more, they were buffeted about and next touched at 
Shahbér (close to Tiz), where they fell in with a Muhammadan pirate ship, the captain of 
which guided them to Gwadar. Here a pilot was sivited by the local ruler, and the fleet, 
of nine vessels, is said to have headed for Yemen. They had been at sea for several days 
and were approaching the Arabian coast (according to Diez, near Ras al-Hadd; according 
to Vambéry, towards Zufir and Shahar) when a violent storm accompanied by torrential 
rain broke from the west and, raging continuously for ten days, blew the fleet right across 
the Arabian Sea to the vicinity of the gulf (or bay) of Jaked,® by which is meant the Gulf 
of Kaech. Here they could see a Hindu ("idol") temple on the coast.’ Continuing, they 
skirted the coast of Kathiiwaéd, passing Miini,2 Mangrol,? Somandtha,! and Diu. Sidi 
‘Ali naively mentions that while in the neighbourhood of Diu they took care to have no sails 
hoisted out of fear of the “infidels " (i.¢., the Portuguese). The precaution was almost super- 
fluous, as the storm was still so violent that no one could move about on the decks, and the 
ships were driven headlong towards the coast of Gujarat. Sidi ‘Ali tells us that his vessel was 
caught in a whirlpool, sucked downwards and sonearly swamped that he and his crew stripped 
off all their clothing and seized hold of casks and other things, in case they were precipitated 
into the sea, In this erisis Sidi ‘Ali freed all his slaves and vowed 100 ducats to the poor of 
Makka. When the sky cleared a little in the afternoon, they found they were about two miles 
from Damfin. The storm-tossed and damaged ships had to lie off Daman for five days more, 
owing to the wind andthe continuous rain, the monsoon" beingin full force. Itwould appear 
from our author's narrative that all nine ships that escaped from the fight near Maskat bad kept 
the same course—a remarkable fact, having regard to the weather conditions—and reached 
the coast near Damin. Three ran ashore and were evidently completely wrecked, as their 
' guns and equipment were made over to Malik Asad, “the Governor of Damin.” His own 
“ship had sprung a very bad leak. We are not told to what extent the others had been damag- 
ed, but all were evidently in a bad way, as it took another five days to struggle on to 
Surat, whither they were invited by Imfidu’l-mulk, the Vazir of Sulidn Almad, so that they 
might be safe from attack by the Portuguese, Damin being then an “ open port.” 

The story told by Sidi ‘Ali of the adventures of this Turkish fleet differs materially from 
the accounts given by the Portuguese historians, which have been briefly presented in.the 
following extract from The Portuguese in India by Mr. F. C Danvers :-— 

“The Grand Turk, on hearing that Moradobec had fared no better than the unfortunate 
Pirbee, gave the command of fifteen galleys to Alechelubij, who had boasted a great deal 
‘The Teheked of Diez ; the Djugd of Vambéry ; the Ris Jaked of the MuAtt; the Punt aqiiete 
of the Portuguese ; the Jigat of Alexander Hamilton. This is a nome that appears in a great variety of 
spellings on old maps for the weaternmost point of Rathiiwid, near Dviraka, 

’ Tho “country of Djamher" according to Diez; the “coast of Djambher “ acoordingto Vamb'ry, 
who adds in a note: “ Rective Djamkber, a subdivision of Ahmed-nagar, in the Residency of Bombay !” 
The temple seen was that of Dviraki, a well known landmark. 

® The Fourmian of Diez ; Formyan of Vambéry ; Firmiin of the MuAtt; the Miano of the Portuguese. 

® Manghalor of Diez ; Menglir of Vambéry, who adds a characteristic footnote : “ Perhaps meant for 

, Menglaur, in the District of Sahranpur (sic).” 

10 Sournenat of Diez ; fomenat of Vambéry. 

11 Vambéry translates the sentence : “ for we were now in the Badzad or rainy season of India,” and 
in a footnote suggests the Persian (ddzod, ‘hurricane,’ ‘ whirlwind’; but the word is obviously meant for 
bored?, the usual term (of Sanskritio origin) for the rainy scagon in India, 
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about what he could do. Dom Fernando de Noronha, who had returned from the Red 
Sea after his fruitless endeavour to capture the fort of Dofar, went out to mect Alechelubij, 
and fell in with him on the 25th August, 1553,12 near Muscat. The enemy, not daring 
to risk a battle, endeavoured to escape with his whole fleet, but six of his vessels were 
captured by the Portuguese caravels, Dom Fernando de Noronha then put into Muscat, 
where he refitted the galleys, purchased slaves, and appointed captains. Alechelubij 
was pursued by some Portuguese vessels, and driven with seven out of his nine ships, into 
Surat, and there hemmed in by Dom Jeronymo de Castello-Branco, Nuno de Castro, 
and Dom Manoel de Mascarenhas. The remaining two ships were pursued by Dom 
Fernando de Monroyo and Antonio Valladares, who drove them on to the coasts of Daman 
and Daru" (sic) respectively, where they went on the rocks and were dashed to pieces.” 
Danvers seems to have relied chiefly on Faria y Sousa, The accounts given by Diogo 
do Couto and Francisco d’Andrada similarly differ in several respects from the narrative 
of Sidi “Ali—naturally enough, in that they set forth the version of his opponents—but in 
other matters they corroborate him, For instance, Sidi “Ali writes that he left Basrah with 
fifteen vessels under his-command ; that he encountered the Portuguese fleet near Maskat, 
whence it issued on the 27th Ramazin 761 A.H. at dawn of day; that the Portuguese admiral 
was the son of the Governor of Goa; that one of his vessels was set on fire; that the 
Portuguese ships were all beflagged; that he escaped with nine of his veasels: and that they 
were eventually driven (by incessant storms, however, and not by the Portuguese) on to 
the coast of Gujarat. On all these points, Sidi ‘Ali is borne out by Portuguese accounts. 
For example, do Couto says Alecheluby had fifteen vessels, of which nine escaped in the 
direction of Cambay ; that Dom Fernando, son of Dom Affonso de Noronha, commanded 
the Portuguese flect, which fought with flags dressed out. Sidi ‘Ali states that he reached 
Surat three months after leaving Basrah, which means at the beginning of October: and 
as he did not enter Surat harbour till at least ten days after he had arrived at the coast 
near Damin, he must have reached the coast of Gujardt towards the end of September, 
which is consistent with d'Andrada’s account. All the Portuguese accounts (possibly 
deriving from the same source) seem to agree in saying that seven Turkish ships took 
refuge at Surat. Sidi ‘Ali does not tell us how many reached Surat, but he says three ran 
ashore on the const ; so, unless one of these was salvaged, he could only have taken six 
into Surat. Again, though the Portuguese accounts state that the Turks were pursued , 
we are not told when the pursuit started, or what happened to the pursuing ships beiween 
Maskat and Gujarit, to prevent their reaching Gujarat before ol Turks, Sidi ‘Als 
narrative, on the other hand, would explain why his vessels were so delayed in reaching 
Daman in spite of the strong SW. monsoon blowing. There appears then. in be ihe 
valid reason for disbelieving his account of his adventures by the coasts of Rissa Makran 
and Kathiawad, rate to st the reliability of his narrative ap awn 2.2 
Unfortunately the period dusing which Sidi ‘Alj arrived in Gujarat ala oo 
turmoil and confusion in its history, Mabmid TT had recently Sean tens an pana 
Kbin had been eet up as Abmad Shih II, a Sultén in little more than eee hye 
ministers and nobles quarrelled and fought among themselves. f a t chan: eRe Es 
in the personnel of the court and local officials. dt ‘Alt dan. ope: changes ee 
por be . Sidi “Ali tells us that he made over the 
cannon and munitions saved from the stranded ships to Malik Asad,'* then in command at 
Damn. Some of his crew took service at once under this ofliver, while some went land 
to Surat. He himself with such of his officers and crew as remained faithful p ge wd at 
13 1553 is clearly a mistake on the part of Danvers inc 122 ————— oF Si eet i ae 
gucee histories ibd ts eea-fight took es in Anges 1584. Bt a BERET ro. Abe Portu- 
wee the failatu'l-gadr (i.¢., 27th Ramazdn) 76) acy. “= 7 in atating thet it 
13 Danvers writes “ Daru,” but there is no such olor at | , , 
obviously Dihinu, on the const about 35 ee A tiene i ean of do Couto and d’Andrada is 
there is stillan old fort, (Seo .G,, ¢,e, Danu,) "sence held by the Portuguese, whero 
Probably Asad Bin Ismi'il Salmini, 
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the invitation of ImAdu'l-mulk,” “the Grand Vazir of Sulifin Ahmad,” by sea to Surat, 
where he was safe for the time being from the Portuguese, He gives us a brief account of 
the local political conditions, referring to the recent murder of Sultin Mahméd, and 
mentioning Nasiru’l-mulk, Khudiwand Khan and ‘Adil Khan, all of whom are known to 
have played various roles at that time. Py 

Having come to the conclusion that it was out of the question attempting to return to 
Egypt by sea, Sidi ‘Ali decided to try and make his way back to Constantinople by land, via 
Sind, the Panjab and Afghinistén, The deserted ships, with all that was left. of their 
armament, were made over to Khudiwand Klin, Governor of Surat, on condition that he 
would remit to the Porte the amount settled as their value, We are not told whether this 
account was ever discharged | 

Towards the end of November™ or the beginning of December," 1554,18 Sidi ‘Ali started 
on his long land journey, accompanied by Mustafa Aghi, commandant of the Egyptian 
janissaries, ‘Ali Agha, captain of the gunners, and about fifty men, travelling via Broach,” 
Barodi,?® Champaner and Mahmidibid*! to Almad&bad, still the capital of Gujarat, 
though declining with the decay of the kingdom. On his way he notices the growth of the 
tdré palm (Borassus flabellifer), and how the ° toddy ’ was collected in pots and left to ferment, 
and the drinking booths beneath the trees, which were a great attractionto his men, Over- 
indulgence on one occasion led to a disgraceful brawl, in which two of his men were wounded 
and one killed. He describes the Banyan tree (Ficus indica), with its aerial roots and 
enormous extent of shade (enough for “ thousands” of people), and the huge “ bats,” #.6., 
the common Flying Fox (Pteropus medius), that hung from them in large numbers; and 
the innumerable paroguets and thousands of monkeys that surrounded the camp at 
some stages. 

Ahmadabad was reached about 50 days after leaving Surat, probably in the latter half 
of January 1555. There Sidi ‘Ali had an interview with the Vasir (imédu'l-mulk) and the 
Sultan (Ahmad I), who treated him graciously, presenting him with a horse, a team of camels 
and money towards the expenses of his journey. The Sulian also, he says, offered him the 
governorship (?) of Broach, with a large income, but this he declined. At the Vazir’s house 
one day he chanced to meet a Portuguese envoy, and words ran high between them, the envoy 
threatening that all the ports would be watched against his escape, while Sidi ‘Ali hinted 
that he could travel by land as well as by sea. While at Almadabid, our traveller took 
the opportunity of paying a visit to the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Maghribi at Sarkhej,** some 
five miles distant. This is an important statement since it provides another chance of 
checking the reliability of Sidi ‘Ali's narrative. From the Revised Lists of Antiquarian 
Remaina in the Bombay Presidency,™* we find that at Sarkhej there is the tomb of © Shekh 
Ahmad Khattu Ganj Bakhsh of Anhilvada,”’ begun in 1445 a.v, by Muhammad Shah and 
completed in 1451. This tomb is also mentioned in the Ahmadabad volume of the Gazetleer 
of the Bombay Presidency, edited by Sir J. M. Campbell,** as that of Shaikh Ahmad Khathi 








18 ‘This must have been Imfidu'l-mulk Aglin Turki, frequently mentioned by Hajji ad-Dabir, in his 
Arabic History of Gujardt, as in attendance on Abmad II, becoming Prime Minister in (0) At. (1555-56). 

16 On the Ist Muharram 962 a.n., according to Dica (= 26 November 1634). 

17 Vambéry writes ; “in the beginning of Muharram." 15 Vambéry incorrectly writes lool. 

19 Bouroudj of Diez ; Burudj of Vembéry : neither of them have identified the place. 

t® Beloudri of Diez; Belodra of Vambéry, who suggests it is Balotra in Jodhpur Stato | 

#1 ‘The Mehmadabad of our maps and the J.G., but the correct name is Malmadibid, ag the town wag 
founded by the famous Sultan Mahméd Begads, Strange to say, Vambiry failed to identify even 
this town, noting : “there ig only a place of that name known in Oudh.” 

22 Tcherkesch of Diez, and Cherkes of Vambiry, but unidentified by thom. 

24 Originally compiled by Dr. J. Burgess, revised by Mr. H, Cousens in 1807. See p. 81. 

24 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. 1V, Ahmedabad (1879), p. 18. 
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Ganj Bakhsh. That the Sultin of Gujarat should have had the tomb built indicates that 


the pir “was held in great veneration. It is possible that he originally came from Africa 
or the West, and was therefore called Maghribi.?"* In connexion with his stay at Abmadii- 
hid, it should be mentioned that it was here that he compiled his better known work, the 
Muhit, to which reference has been made aboyo (p. 219). | 


(To be continued.) 


THE NINE DVIPAS OF BHARATAVARSA. 
By_SASHIBHUSHAN CHAUDHURI, M.A. 
(Continued from page 208.) 

It is not easy to ascertain how many of them belong to the domain of sober Geography. 
The division into nine was probably a sober statement of fact, but the names of the dvipas 
i SOMe cases may simply be imaginary also, Moreover, the fact that in the list of the dvipas 
some have been misplaced is evident from the text of the Garwla and Vamana, which name 
other dvfpas and do not conform to the usual list ; and 80, in the absence of other evidence to 
corroborate their statements, we are compelled to accept the list of the dvipas given in most 

of the Purdnas, some of which acmit of identification. 

Indradvipa was possibly Burma, as the late Mr. ®. N. Mazumdar suggested.3? He 
also thought that Kaserumat was the Malay Peninsula.*4 Gy Timravarna was probably 
intended Ceylon. The ancient Greeks called it Taprobane, and Asoka refers to it as Tamba- 
patini. Gabhastimién is identified with the Laccadive and Maldive islands, and Naga with 
the islands of Salsette and Elephanta near Bombay."* Regarding the Saumya dvipa 


view of the fact that Burma and Malaya were one, Regarding Gandharva, Mr. Mazumdar 
gave good reasons for believing that it was the country of Gindhira."* The next dvipa ia 
Varuna. As for myself, I find the only trace of the name in the present Borneo, the striking 
similarity in the names making the identification likely. The name Varuna, it seems to me, 
survives in a plainly recognizable form in the present Borneo, And the ninth dvipa was 
India proper. So we see that the nine dvipas implied India Proper and some of the islands 
of the Far East and of the Indian ocean, all of which came under the general designation of 
Bhiratavarga. The scheme of the nine dvipas was, therefore, an attempt to show the geo- 
graphical connexion of India proper with the Far East, which at that time was sufficiently 
impregnated with Indian culture and religion. The result was the geographical conception 
of the nine deitpas of Bhiratavarsa, set forth by the Purdnas, intended to bring into closer 
union with India proper the islands of the Far East and other islands. The dvipas were not, 
therefore, divisions of India proper. 

But we cannot safely accept this conclusion as finally established, There is soniet Giles 
evidence which lends colour to the Opposite view, namely, that the nine dvipas represent 
but another scheme of the nine divisions of India proper in addition to what we know, It 
has been noticed in connexion with the Mokas quoted ‘on page 205 that the ninth dvipa is 
unanimously stated to have been of one thousand yojanas in length. That each of the other 





?/a Bir R. C. Tomple, drawing my attention to the Ain-i- Abort, trane. Jarrett, III, 371, points out 
that Shaikh Abmad Khitht was the disciple of BabA Tahig Maghribi, and that the title probably 
descended from preceptor to disciple. 

73 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (Ed, by 5. N. Mazumdar), Pp, 761, 

33 Ibid, p. 752, a4 Ibid., p. 753, 

*° ibid. But there is a strong objection to accepting this identification. Gindhare is not a dvipa in 


the same sense as are tho other dvipas, which were inaecessibje from India proper (of course conventionally), 
being separated by an ocean, 
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: X d yojanas is also often stated.** Now, as Bhaératavarsa 
was divided into nine defpas, each of which has been stated to be of one thousand yojanas, 
it necessarily follows that Bharatavarea was of nine thousand yojanas; and in fact all the 
Purfinas agree as to this.27 What may be the equivalent in British miles of nine thousand 
yojanas we need not discuss here *8 7; or if ascertainable, whether this estimate can be recon- 
ciled with the present dimensions of India is quite a different question. What is striking 
is, that the Purdinas generally are unanimous with regard to the nine thousand jojana extent 
of Bhiratavarsa, inasmuch as they are all agreed with regard to the one thousand length 
of each of the defpas. So if India’proper ia Kuméra dvipa, the other countries, such as Burma, 
Siam, ete., with which the other islands have been identified, must also be equal to it. But 
this is not a fact, and so there is good reason to consider the reverse view that these nine 
dvipas are but another scheme for dividing India proper into nine divisions, in addition to 
the other schemes we know of. In this view we should not be justified in looking to the 
countries and islands of the Far East for the identification of the dvipas. But if not, how 
can we explain the unanimous testimony of all the Purdyas that all the dvipas were separated 
from each other by ocean, and as such were mutually inaccessible. It seems to me, as pointed 
out before, that such statements were merely conventional,” inserted only to conform with 
the symmetrical scheme"of the other (primary) deipas, such as ‘almali, Kuéa, Jambu, Krauiica, 
Plaksa, ete., which are described aa being surrounded by se many concentric circles 
of ocean and as such mutually inaccessible. So, having placed a sea round each dvipa of 
the universe, might not the Puranic compilers place a sea round each dvipa of Bhdratavarga 
also, if only to satisfy their fanciful idea of concentric oceans, implying, of course, that the 
boundary rivers of a particular dvipa or division will stand for the encircling ocean and con- 
vey the idea ofa dvtpa. We have already seen that Panini considered dvipa as simply mean- 
ing ‘having water on two sides.’ So these nine dvipas surrounded by the ooean, and as 
auch mutually inaccessible can also be interpreted as denoting nine divisions of India proper 
having rivers as their boundaries ; and India with its countless rivers will not fail to provide 

dvipas*® in this sense. 

What is more striking is that a dloka of the Skanda Purdxa® actually restricta Kumariki 
Khanda (navama dvipa) to the territory between the Piriyatra and Mahendra mountains, 
and Indradvipa to the eastern coastal portion of India behind the Mahendra range. Unfor- 
tunately the Skanda Purdna has recorded no other éloka of this kind, but the 4loka quoted 
above is sufficient to indicate that there was another tradition, which regarded the dvipas 
as s0 many divisions of India proper, Curiously enough the famous erudite scholar Abul 
Fag! also (din, ili, p. 31) shows acquaintance with this idea. Thus he places Indradvipa 
between Lanki and Mahendra, and Kaserumat between Mahendra and Sukti, and in this 
way attempts to record the corresponding divisions of the dvipas. Abul Fal, therefore, also 

30 Ekaikam yojanasahosrapramdpam (Var. 85,11.) The Shanda Purdya also ropeata this statement 
(1, 2,30, 114); so also Rajaickhara : Pratyekan yojanashasrivadiayo (Kdvyamimndmdéd, p. 02). 

97 Tasyddyam Bhdratam vargayp facedpa Navadhdemptam 

Navayojana sihasram Daksinotiara mdnatah, (Skanda Purdua, vii, 1, 11, 7.) 
In the Vig, (iii, 3, 2), By. (19, 2), Agns. (115, 1), Karma (46, 22), and again in the Skaula Purdpa (iv, I, 55), 
such statements are to bo found. 
3% Megasthenes put the oxtent at 22,300 sadia and Patrokles put it as 15,000 #tadia (1,724 miles, 
Camb, Hist, of India, p. 400). The actual distance is probably about 1,800 milea. The distance irom 
east to weat is about 1,360 miles (ibid.). 
10 Even if the dvtpas bo identifiable with the islands of the Far East as suggested, they were certainly 
inaccessible in ancient times, for Hindu maritime and colonizing enterprise Waa very active, 
40 Cf, Anfardvipa, which meant the Doib between the Ganges and the Yamuni, 
4. Mahendraparatascaiva Indradvipo nigadyate. 
Pariydtrasya caivdredk khandam kawndrikam amptary (i, 2, 39, 119). 


eight dvfpas was also of one thousand 
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ageees with the tradition which regarded the nine dripas as so many divisions of India pro. 
per. Neither was Alberuni unfamiliar with this, Thus he also represents Indradvipa 
(Sachau's edn., vol, I, p. 296) aa identical with Mid-India, places Kasernmat to the east of the 
Madhyadesa and GabhastimAn to the-south of it, and in this way endeavours to locate the 
several dripas, But whether or not Abul Fazl and Alberuni agree in their conception of the 
identification of the dvipes is, however, a different question. As a matter of fact, they do 
not wholly agree,4? for the two scholars were separated by a wide interval of time, during 
which the notions of the deipas might have undergone change. So what we are to 
note carefully is that, in spite of their conflicting statements, neither of them proposes to 
identify any of the dvipas with the islands of the Far East, and both agree in regarding the 
dvipas as so many divisions of India proper in accordance with the tradition recorded in 
the Skanda Purdna. 

Nothing can be decided with assurance in the present state of our knowledge. We can 
only state the two possible views. But it may be said, as against the tradition of the Shanda 
Purdpa, that we have got a clear hint of a greater India connection in the dvipas, from the 
testimony of the Garuda and Vdmana. As the Shonda is a comparatively modern Purdna, 
a conjecture may be hazarded that originally the nine dvipas included, not only India proper, 
but also the islands of the Far East and other western islands. Ina subsequent age perhaps 
there arose an independent tradition, which sought to increase the number of the stereotyped 
schemes for the division of India proper into nine parts? by evolving another distribution 
of the continent into nine so-called dvipas. Such a thing was quite possible, if not probable, 
The Skanda Purdna, being comparatively modern, embodies this tradition, That such was 
the common and prevalent idea with regard to the dvfpas in medieval times is evident from 
the testimony of Alberuni and Abul Fag), 

BOOK-NOTICES. 

BUpDHIsT SCULPTURES FRoM A StTura NEAR Gow suggested bythe ‘globular’ stdpa. from the ruins 
Vitace, Guxtur Distmicr, by 'T. N. Rama. | of which the sculptures describedin thin Bulletin 
CHANDRAN, MLA. 11" & 81°; pp. 44; with index | have been recovered, As noted by Mr. Ramna- 
and 12 plates, Bulletin of the Madras Govern. | chandran, Sewell réfors to the afipa ite, in vol, I 
ment Musoum. Madras Govt. Press, 1929, | (not vol. 2) of hia Liste of the Antiquarian Remains 
Of all districta in southern India. Guntur may | in the Presidency of Madras (1882), uncer Malla- 

well claim pre-eminence in respect of the many sites | varam, which is the name of another village in the 

within ite limite where important Buddhist remains | vicinity. In recording the find of two sculptured 

have been found. Amarivatiand Bhattiproju have | slabs similar to those at Amarivati, Sewell added a 

long been famous, and within the Inst few yoars warning that the place should be watehed, ag the 

Mr. Longhurst has shown us that Nagirjunakonda | remains might prove of great importance, Appa- 

bids fair to prove of even greater archeological | rently no heed wag paidtoathis advice, as those two 

interest, Not many miles from the latter site, | slabs have since been appropriated by the villagers. 
lower down the Kistni valley, lies the village of | The possibilities of the site seem to have attracted 

Goli, & nameswhich the late Mr. Robert Sewel] | the attention of that accomplished acholar, Dr, G. 

thought to be probably derived from the three | Jouveau Dubreuil, who in 1926 had excavations 

dolmens, or “ graves (g4li) of the Rakgasna "found | carried out,and thefurther sculptures recovored wore, 
near by, but which may possibly have been | with his azgiatance, secured for the Madras Museum, 








42 Thus Alberuni identifies Indradvipa with Mid-India, and Abul Fas! places it between Lanki and 
Mahendra, But in some cases they also roughly agree. Thus Alberuni places Knscrumat to the east of 
Madhyadeia and Abul Fuzi places it between Mahendra and Sukti, With regard to Gabhastimin aléo 
they agree to great oxtent. 

‘3 The scheme of dividing India into nine parte hos been presented in different forma, some of which 
have been illustrated by lists of countries and peoples in each division, ‘These nine divisions variously 
représénit— 

(1) The nine Innar stations (Byhat Sanhitd, Ind. Ant, vol, XXII. p. 160). 

(=) The eight petals and the central part of the lotus flower (Viynu Purdaa ; ed, by Wilaon, vol, IJ, p. 9). 
(3) The nine different parte of the tortoise’s body (Mdrkandeya Purdna ; ch, 68), me 

(4) The nine detpas (various Purdpas), 
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where they are now preserved. These include three 
frietes anda number of other slabs of varying size, 
on which are finely sculptured scenes illustrative of 
some of the well-known Jditaba atories ond 
incidents in the life and teaching of the Buddha. 

A detailed and careful description hag been given 
of each panel and slab, noting divergencies from the 
usual representation of the subject. As most of the 


themes have been presented in the sculptures at | 


Amarivati, the author adds oe useful tabular state- 
ment, comparing the treatment of the several 
subjects at the two sites. The correspondence in 
certain cages, as well aa thesimilarity of the charac- 
ters engraved on the cailya slab (Pl. X) with some 


century A.D., lead Mr. Ramachandran to suggest 
that the Goli stdpa probably dates from the same 


This appears to be the first of a new series of bul- 
Becca paul igs eames f the museum authorities ; 3 





tulated on the work ; th haa beea carefally waibiee 
and suits bly arranged, and the plates have been 
ereditably reproduc Asketch map would have 





been welcome showing the position of tho sites — 


referred to, ag Goli and Mallavaram are not marked 
on the maps ordinarily available. We shall look 
forward to the appearance of the other works on 
which, we understand, tho author is at present 
engaged. 
C. E. A, W. O. 
Hispv Apswintrrative Lsetirurions, by V. KR. 

Ramacnanpea Dixsurrark, M.A., with an Intro- 

duction by Dn, 5. Kutsnnaswamt AlyaNcan, 

University of Madrasa, 1929. 

As stated by the learned writer of the Introduc- 
tion, this work attempts to present o picture of the 
ailministrative institutions of the Hindus _ based 
primarily on the political portions of the dharmaddatra 
aud erihaddstra treatises. The author hag devoted 
praigeworthy industry to the undertaking. The result 
is @ volume of some 400 pages, dealing exhaustively 
with early Hindu ideas governing the genoral princi- 
ples of administration, a description of the machinery 
and its component parts, including al) departments 





from the Central Government down to tho village | 


staf, As would be expected, the writer draws liber- 


ally on the Arthadéstra of Kaeujelya for his materials. | 
This ia o field that hag ‘already attracted many | 


workers. The reign of Chandragupta furnishes o 
convenient starting point for speculation on the 
method of Government prevailing at the headquar- 
ters of the state and in the villages in early Hindu 
times, A special impetus hes been given to such 
studies by the present political status of India, 

Writers such og Mr, Dikshitar seem to set before 
themselves two objectives, which ore pursued by 
methods that are not comistently historical. ‘The 
excellence of early Hindu institutions is insisted on, 
and from thig sterting point inferences are drawn of 
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the inherent and inherited capacity of modern Hindu 
politiciang to repeat the triumphs of Aéokn and hig 
ministers. The chief defect of such literary excur- 
sions lies in the readiness of the writer to assume 
that such documents ag the arthaddsira convey an 
accurate impression of the state of India at the time 
they were composed, and that the working of 


institutions can be gathered from the intentions of 


their authors, No such far reaching assumption can 
be found to be justified by the teachings of experience. 

Writers euch as the author of the present work 
have in mind the reasonable deductions that can be 
drawn from any recorded code of penal legislation, 


ie., that the offences for which punishments aro 
inscriptions at Amariivati assignable to the third | 


provided occur sufficiently frequently to require the 


| provision of specific ponalties. On the other hand, 


however, it is quite impossible to assume that the 


punishments laid down are regularly, or even 
usually, inflicted ; and, a fortiori, a code of principles 


| for eivil and criminal] administration, however 


admirable ita precepta, affords little indication of the 
conduct of officials charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing them; and it ig on this latter factor that the 
state of the country and the happiness of its people 
obviously depends. From this point of view, Mr. 
Dikshitar ig not an infallible guide when, as on p, 43 
ef eeq., he attempts to contrast the working of weat- 
ern institutions with the former social experiences 
of Hindu organization. The attempt to prove (p. 76 
ef seq.) that in ancient days Hindu monarchs had 


| only the good of their subjects at heart and were 


entirely free from military ambition is not, in the 
light of recorded history, entirely convincing. Fur- 
ther, the inspiring list of popular forms of embezzle- 
ment (pp. 208, 200) taken from Kautalya, throws an 
interesting light on the work of the public services 
in the much vaunted early Hindu administration. 
These forty entries appear to embody the resulta of 
much painful experience. The sphere of the Pure- 
hifa comes in for much favourable notice. Ag tho 
Mahdbhdrata pute it: a king without pwrohita is like 
an elephant without a mahdrat, Here we ore clearly 
dealing with a point of view that draws much em. 
phasis from the fact that it emanates from a Brah. 
man. A comparison of the position of the purochtta 
among the ministers to the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury does not strike us as particularly apt ; but it is 
no doubt truo that a Kehattriya monarch gained 
much from tho intelligent direction of his priestly 
adviser. 

On p. 244 the writer refers to a controversy with 
the late Mr. 8. M. Edwardes regarding the methods 
of dealing with evil.doers in Mughal and Hindu 
times, and the use of torture in the discovery of 





principles: hore ia 10006 doubs thee 2 Edwardes’ 
scepticism, which is ahared by others, hag more 
foundation than Mr, Dikshiter's somewhat facile 


Here we 
It mougt 


deductions from the code of Kaulalya. 
must bring this brief notice to an ened, 


| tot be aeumed, from the criticisms above, that this 


5 
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work is not worthy of very careful study. Where 
the writer adheres to his text he is deserving of 
close consideration. When he gives us such striking 
_ information as (p. 373) in England until recently 
horses were used in the driving of ploughs, or augurs 
well for the future of Indian politica from the as- 
eunsed happiness of the country in the days of the 
Mauryan emperors, we must needs handle his pages 
ith some caution. 
os R. E. E. 


History or Pae-Musatman Ixpra, vol. I. Pre- 
historic India, by V. Raxcachanya, MLA. 
go" x 54°; pp. vii+ 247. Madras, 1929. 
"he author has set himself the big and somewhat 

ambitious task of compiling « history of India from 

the earliest times down to the Muhammadan con- 
t, to be completed in 9 volumes, which will deal 

with the following periods : (1) Pre-historic India ; 
(2) Vedic India ; (3) India from 650 B.C, to 320 B.0.; 
(4) the Mauryan Empire ; (5) India from the fall of 
the Mauryas to the rise of the Guptas ; (6) the Gupta 
Empire ; (7) North India from 600 to 1200 a.p.; (5) 
Dakkan from 600 to 1310 a.p.; and (9) the Tamil 
States from 600 to 1310 ap. The volume before us 
treats of prebistoric India, carrying us down only to 
the so-called “ Vedio period.” Chapter I deals chieily 
with the geological evolution of the continent, 
‘The next four chapters, which are devoted to Early 
the transition from this to the Neolithic Age, con- 
tain much that from the nature of things must be 
speculative. When we reach tho Neolithic Age (Ch. 
VI) we stand upon somewhat firmer ground, as, 
thanks to the lifelong labour of Bruce Foote and the 
more recent work in the same field, wo have now 
mass of material, found over o wide area (chiefly 
to the south of the Vindhyas and Aravallis) more or 
jews definitely aasignable to this period, Mr. Ranga. 
charya collates the evidence available from neolithic 
sites and offer his suggestions ag to the life and 
culture of the people of that age, their habitations, 
emphasizes the reason which apparently led to the 
selection of sites for settlement by the neolithic folk, 
viz., the presence of supplies of trap rock, the 
material chielly used by them in faghioning their 
implements, just ag the paleolithic men scem to 
have been guided by the occurence of light-coloured 
quartzite. 

Though not prepared to accept Mr, P, T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar's views as to the five geographical divi- 
sions of the people into ‘coastal ', * agricultural ', 
‘ pastoral ', "hilly ‘and ‘desert ” being formed in the 
neolithic period, or as to the Vedic term payicajana 
referring to these five types, he is inclined to think 
that the tendency for the neolithic people to become 

ecialized in distinct areas wag “instrumental in 

















system, father than for regarding it as imtroduced 
by the “Aryan invaders.” Again, Mr. Ranga- 
charya declines to endorgo the suggestion of 
Mr, P. T. 8. Aiynngar and others that the Aryans 
were mere descendants of the Dravidiang and be- 
came eatranged from the latter only by the adoption 
of the fire cult and the priestly language of Sanskrit. 
He thinks the fact is that the Aryans and tho 
Dravidiang originally belonged to the same race 
(the Mediterranean), but to different stages of 
culture, becoming further differentiated by the 
mixture of Dravidians with pre-Dravidians and by 
diversity of climatic environment, | 

In Chapter VII (the Advent of Metals) he puts 


forward arguments for regarding gold as an Indian 


discovery, and suggests that the art of amelting 
copper may also prove to have originated in India, 
Chapter VIII is devoted to the Indus Valley Civili- 
zation, and the question whether it was prior to or 
later than the Sumerian culture is discussed ; but 
here the author, like all other scholars interested in 
this subject, is handicapped by the want of full 
reports of what has actually been found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Until such details are available 
it is somewhat premature to discuss the conclusions 
suggested, As regards the vexed question of the 
original home of the Aryans, he writes (Ch. IX): 
“The probability of the Kashmir-Bactrian [sic]- 
Panjab hypothesis is, in my opinion, not leas strong 
than that of the European........We may thus 
conclude that about 3000 m.c. o section of the 
Mediterranean dolicocephals who occupied the region 
of Bactria-Kagshmir-Himalayan uplands, the Jands 
of the archaic Vedic and Paisachi dialects, developed 
® sacrificial cult and during the next millenium gra- 
dually spread themselves across the Western Asiatic 
plateau, influenced the Babylonian a: i 


civilizations and penetrating the European | 

through the Caspian, Black Sea and Balkan He 
lnid the foundations of Aryan Europe." Woe fear 
this view cannot help materially to solve the 








Pair y ai Fy 


| difficulties of this problem. As to the date of 


inapiring and fostering” the system of caste, AD | 


receors for seeking an indigenous origin for this 


the Vedic civilization he seems disposed to agree 
hs ch to a 

generally with Dr, Winternitz and MM. H. P. Sastri, 
and he considers that their views receive corrobora- 
tion from the discoveries sine : Mohenjo 
dare and Harappa, et: = 

The author hos presented the nuiterial culled from 
many sources in @ very readable form, interwoven 
largely with original observations often moriting 
consideration, The typographical blemishes are 
rather numerous, due it seems to the hurry with 
which, we are told, the volume wns printed ; but we 
do not understand why the Pal 
Ozxoic,” “ Mes-Ozoic.” ote., ba c 

: » O©., Dave been allowed to 
stand, Buch defects should be avoided in the 
enguing volumes. We should like to add o tribute 
to the fair-minded spirit in whieh Mr Rangacharya 
— the theories and opinions of others and the 
impartiality with which he trests them, 


C.E. A. W. 0, 
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RACE DRIFT IN SOUTH INDIA. 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., LC.S. (Retired.) 
(Continued from page 218.) 

The practicable route between the Biramahdl and Kongu was the Téppir Pass, An 
alternative route lay through Perumbilai. The Manjavidi Ghat road (east of the Shevaroys) 
is of recent origin, The Mall4puram Ghit is accessible only by rail. 

The Mysore homeland, i.¢., the basin of the Upper KAvéri, in the south-west of Mysore 
State, is fertile, extensive and self-contained. Also it is a “ recessed ” area, off the direct 
line of route from the Northern Deccan to the Tamil country. It is exposed to atfack from 
the north, across the open and lightly populated area which “ overlaps" the basins of the 
Upper Kavéri and the Tungabhadra with its tributaries. Its natural outlet is southwards, 
and the rich and populous villages of the Middle Kavéri invite invasion, | 

‘There are thus three lines of approach to the Tamil country across the Decean— 
(1) through Cuddapah, (2) through East Mysore, (3) through the Mysore homeland, 

(1) The Cuddapah route makes for Tondamandalam through the Middle Palir valley. 

(2) The East Mysore route makes for Tondamandalam by way of the Baramahdl and the 
Middle Pilar valley, or directly into the latter, but it gives access also (but not easy access) 
to Chélamandalam by way of Cuddalore or Kongu. 

(3) The Mysore homeland route leads through Kongu to the KAvéri Delta or, in the 
alternative, to the Pindiyan country, 

B. Hisrorrear, 

‘This diagnosis is borne out in a remarkable way by historical records and campaigns and 
by the distribution of certain communities, I note a few below : 

(1) The Rashjrakitas in the tenth century left records (Fig. 12, Pl. I'V) in Bellary 
and Cuddapah, in North-West Mysore (Shimoga and Chitaldrug) in Sira and Gubbi tAluks 
and in Bangalore, along the Middle Palar valley, all over Tondamandalam and as far south as 
Cuddalore. They do not appear in Kongu or the Baramahal or the Lower Kavéri valley, __ 

(2) The Hoysalas in the thirteenth century (Fig. 13, Pl. IV) ruled over most of Mysore, 
the Biramahal, Kongu and the upper Chéla country (they do not appear in the coast tdluks), _ 
but in Tondamandalam they are only mentioned in Vellore, Conjeeveram and Cheyyar. 

(3) Malik Kafir marched direct on the Hoysala capital, Dwira-samudra (Halebid), and 
this route took him to Madura and RAméswaram. 

(4) The Niyaks of Madura in the seventeenth century directed their campaign against 
Mysore through Kongu, following the precedent of the Chélas at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The Mysore Odeyars returned the compliment. They were still hovering round 
Trichinopoly in the days of Clive, Haidar Ali held the BéramahAl, Kongu and Dindigal till 
his death ; but his operations in Toutamandalam and the Kavéri Delta and the intervening 
country were confined to raids. 

(5) SivAji in 1677 starting from Hyderabad, marched on Tanjore through Tondamand- 
alam, and returned home through East Mysore. 

(6) Cornwallis in 1791 advanced from Tondamandalam (the PAlar valley) on Bangalore 
and failed at Seringapatam. Harris in 1799, moving from the Baramahdl and avoiding 
Bangalore, marched directly on Seringapatam and took it. 

(7) Haidar Ali advanced to the Tungabhadra, much farther northwards than any Odeyars 
of Mysore. His operations round Chitaldrug, Bellary, Adoni, Kurnool and Cuddapah were 
defensive (against the Mar&thas) on the principle adopted by the Raéyas of Vijayanagar when, 
after Talikdta, they fixed their strategic capital at Penukonda. 

O, ErHNoGRapalcan, " 

(I) The Telugu and Kanarese Téttiya chieftains (Fig. 14, Pl. V) are settled (a) in west- 
ern Kongu, (6) in Karfir, Musiri and Kulittalai tiluks of Trichinopoly, (c) in all the western 
tiluks of Madura, Ramnid and Tinnevelly as far south as Koilpatti, but never got east of 
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Trichinopoly or into the Kallar country, or the country of the Great and Little Maravars, 
except its south-western fringe. 

(2) The Telugu Kammas (Fig. 15, Pl. V) cluster densely in (a) north-west Tondamaiuda- 
lam, (6) western Kongu, (c) the two western tiluks of Madura (Palni and Periyakulam), the 
two western taluks of Ramnfd (especially Sattar) and the two northern tiluks of Tinnevelly 
(especially Koilpatti), Along the coast they are lightly seattered from Madras to Chidamba- 
ram and do not appear in the Kavéri Delta. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but the subject deserves a monograph of its 
own. The main fact is that, for geographical reasons, the Kallar country, the greater part of 
RAmnad, and eastern Madura and south Tinnevelly are exceptionally resistent to aggression. 

V. Application, 

That Geography has an intimate bearing on questions of History, Race and Language 
in 8. India T hope I have made plain. Examples could be multiplied indefinitely ; in fact, 
there are few, if any, features in the religious, social, artistic or material culture of India 
which would not repay detailed topographical scrutiny. 

Research on these lines is no mere academic exercise ; it brings to light factors which no 
statesman can afford to ignore, 

Peninsular India is the home of five great nations, MarAthi, Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, Mala- 
yali, Nations they are, in every sense of the word, although their present somewhat fortuitous 
distribution between British Presidencies and Indian States obscures the fact. Each of these 
nations has a history and culture of its own, a national language and literature, special cults 
and customs, a distinctive social, economic and religious organization. (Cf. Herodotus, 8, 144.) 

Of these five nations, four preserve Dravidian speech. With the Telugu and Kanarese 
peoples this essay is not directly concerned, Between them and the Tamils lies the Poligar 
Belt. Time and again this barrier has been crossed, by Tamils as well as by Telugus and 
Kanarese, as soldiers and also as settlers ; yet none of these nations has succeeded in impos- 
ing its culture, or even its rule for any length of time, on its neighbour h aoe : 
phical borderland. ee ee 

This ebb and flow is vital. The drift of races may invigorate or it y lestroy. ‘Thanks 
to the Poligar Belt, the Tamils have never been swamped ls ce cae F but pon 
never been cut off from the main stream of Indian life. | , 


Kérala is different. The Western Ghits are a stiffer obstacle than the Pol igar Belt. 
Neither the Kanarese in the north nor the Tamils in the south have advanced very i ps 
Kérala is no stagnant backwater ; its people are as alert and Vigorous as any in India per- 
haps moreso. They have elaborated a civilization astonishingly unlike any other in Nradic : 
a noteworthy testimony to its charm and vitality is the readiness with which setilers of 
other nations adapt themselves to the Malayali way of life, orl | 

Yet the MalayAlis, like the Tamils, have had an ample share in the cultural life of India: 
‘like them, too, they have given as generously as they have received ; and their rifts mE of 
their own mintage, not mere copies of alien types. Few teachers, fox instance have had a 
deeper or wider influence in India than Sri Sankarfichirya of Kérala or Sri RamAnujachiryathe 
Tamil. Most of what is best in North Indian Hinduism to-day owes ite tnaiivatsin to them 

Cultural unity is not dependent on political unity; nor does cultural divendity pricier 
involve hostility. Dravidians appreciate the value of toleration and compromise ex 
nearly three centuries the Kanarese, Telugu and Tamil nations stood united under the tiadie 
ship of Vijayanagar in the fight with the Deccan Sultanates : for half th : 


: : : | half that period the fiy 
nations have given of their best for the good government of South India wel cigs 2 
alike, But national sentiment is still a living force, and although their a FREI 


may fluctuate, their cultural boundaries are founded on rook. Thev ar : : 
but not to be submerged. Their local loyalties, the most sta me are willing to co-operate, 


History, deserve respect ; it would be wrong to suggest that they no Lilie whats Indian 








DRAVIDIC MISCELLANY, 
Br L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., BL, 
I. Dravipian Base ve (ve, va). 

Owe of the oldest of Dravidian bases v@! (along with its variants) is preserved in the 
South in a recognizable state: Tamil vengélen (tyrant), tenduppu (hot anger), veyyil 
(sunshine), vayyu (to abuse), vayt (pain), vénal (heat, summer), ete. 

Kannada ; bayt (pain), bay (to abuse), bayisu (to desire), bedaku (to desire), bede (heat), 
beri (to perspire), biss (heat), Oise (sun), ete. Kann. d- in bedaku, bede, goes back to 
original medial glide y: y > y > j > dj > d; for which ef. tudi (end) and Tam. éuyi.2 Kann. 
sin bist and bisu ia also from original jy : y>y>e>s. 

The semantic developments are obvious, ‘ Heat’ is associated with strong feeling (pain, 
joy, desire or anger) by a process of metecsemy, and a number of forms expressive of these 
ideas have arisen. 

The base in its primary state is also evident in Kurukh basnd (to boil}, bi'ina (to cook) ; 
Tulu 64 (to boil), baya (to heat); in Brahdi bising (to become hot), bising (to heat), baisun 
(hot); in Kai wija (to cook), ete. ; in Gindi vé (to cook), ete. 

Medial -s- in the Brihdi and the Kurukh forms and -j- of the Kai form go back here 
probably to a medial glide 7.3 

The alternance of v and 6 observable in many of the above inst 
teristic of certain Dravidian dialects (Kannada, Kurukh, Brahii), 

Formative affixes were added to the base at a very early stage in Dravidian and 
numerous new bases were produced. Some of the most active, ancient formative affix- 
particles were -r (-r), -g, -! and -I. 

The activity of the ancient affixes -r (probably connected with ir, ‘to remain,’ ete.) and r 
in ancien Dravidian was phenomenal ; ve+r, r+ or d produced a crop of forms with varied 

One set ‘leas given us 5 forms meaning 





aa ig quite charac- 


‘ardent admiration,’ ‘detestation,’ ‘fear,’ ete, :— 





Tamil veruppu (detestation, hatred), u (admiration), ve verukkas (glory),* verw (fear). vedi, 


1 Striking similarities oxist between this Dravidian base and a large number of forme in Austro-Asiatic, 
Austronesian and Australian. Prof. Rivet has given o list of these latter in his recent thesis Sumérien 
ef Ocfanien. Itia remarkable that three different Dravidian bases for * fire,’ * heat,’ otc., are analogical in 
form and meaning to three groups of forms adduced by him og occurring in Oceanic and Sumerian, These 
threo Dravidian groups are the following :— 

(1) fu, ti—group. 
(2) ve, ee—group. 
(3) bdy, ki—group, 

Tt will bo interesting to investigate why formas for ‘fire,’ ‘heat © should be eo remarkably alike basic- 
ally in these different language-families. 

? This change of y to d through jf appears to haye cropped up in Tamil itself (cf. the instances I have 
given on page 1409, JHQ, March 1029), The chango is quite common in Tulu (vide the game article). 

Kannada medial -s- representa in many instances Tamil medial -y-. 

$49. does appear to bo the development of y in this and the following Bribdi instances :-— 

khisun (red). 
fusing (to faint}—el. southern fuy. 
nusing (to grind corn)—cf. mm. noy, nuy (bits, pieces). | 
In the following Brihii instances, however, # stands for an older ¢ represented in other dialects — 
piskun (new)}—cf, pud-, puece- of the South. 
aerut (wea) whore the past affix -f- hag changed into --. 
musif (three)}—ef. ma(njdrv, midu of the South, 
husing (to burn}—ef. did of the South. 
4 Cf. Kura}, last stanza of the chapter dealing with dbtamudaimai-(s4 4 GpeoL_s0L0— Energy) : 
wpamoricat-Lullg cerukbat yokdilidr 

(The real glory of man is firmness of mind; thos» who are devoid of it are like trees, their human 

form ® shag.) 
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pédi (fear), Géndi vari (to fear), Tulu pédi, Kann. beragu (haste) should be related to 
this series, 

Another set retained the literal meaning, ‘to be dry,’ ete., in Tamil raru, veraly, rary, 
va!!ru,® ete.; Kann, baru, battu, bora (firewood), baradu (barrenness), etc. ; Tel. varweu (dry) ; 
Mal. viragu (firewood), verakku (fry), varatfi (dried cowdung); Géndi vari (to brand), vait 
(to be dry) ; Kai veju (wood) ; Kurnkh belt (to be dry), bir (sun) ; Brihii barun (to be dry); 
pirding (to become dry). 

Tamil viyer, veyar (perspiration), Mal. visarpu, Tell-Kann. hedaru (perspiration) are 
probably comparatively late formations, as the formative suffix appears more or less 
prominently in them, 

The formative suffix -gu combined with v@ and produced the following forms with 
literal meanings ; 

Tamil végu (to boil). 
Kii vah (to fry); veh (to be hot). 
Brahii beghing (to knead). 

-h- in the Kili words and -gh- in the Brahiii word are from an original k or g through 
an intermediate fricative ; cf. Ki inter-vocal -A- in maha (mango), toh- (to tie), ete. 

Kann. bage (blaze) is also connected with this series, 

The following forms (with -gu) have figurative meanings by the process of metecsemy : 

Tamil : vehgu (to desire), vegulu (to be angry), veguli (agitation), pagai® (hatred): Kann. 
bakkudi (agitation), bekuli (fear), bakuli (excessive desire), biguru (fear), baga (hatred), ete. 

It is remarkable that forms with -gu possessing figurative meanings are found only in 

(3) The formative suffix / produced ve! with various meanings: vel wi | | 
‘ light " appears in ve! with the meaning 

Tam. —veliceam! (light), vilaigu (to shine), 

Kann. belaku (lamp), belagu (to shine), 

Mal. veliccam, veluppu (dawn). 

Kurukh bili (light), bilch (to shine) ; bijj- (to become white), 
Tulu bilagu (to shine). 

Gondi pial (by day); pid (steam). 

Brihti piun (white), 

Géndi vérchi (light), mérci, (dawn). 

Tel. rele (to shine). 

Tamil-Mal. vewmai, veluppu (whiteness), vel/i (silver), etc. Kann 
(silver), Tulu 40l/i, ete., are immediate derivatives from the above, 





- bili (white), belli 








6 The formative suffixes of Dravidian could eagily be detached from th | 
‘ hee sen he most ancient | | 
oem 7 See t peaety sais Thdlenscetce sf suffixes * forma the common scheme of Dra side ca 4 ert =a 
ase id od), 5 (-3), Oe, Both p sumerously in @ recognizable condition in Tamil are 42 (-nd), -d 
-F, Fy <8 fl, <7 (-mg), -2 [-m5), eto, ] Primary and second . | be ES ee ee 
instances given in this essay, Scondary affixes could be distinguished aa such in the 
-r,-f appear to be one of the most ancient primary affixes which for : : 
elementary bases. (Cf. my article on BrdAdt r- verbs in JOR, March ime nouns and verbe from 
This suffix appears to have undergone further changes under certain defini 
lects -—(a) r= tr> t (wide THQ, March 1929) ; (b) r>te--t=.ds.j in Tulu and Kay ta eeu TE the dia. 
; For the probable ancient change of initial v-to p-, see below : Se ee 
-coam gots back to -tam (= -£, the formative affix geminated | ami] 
Yam.-Kann,-Mal, group), Cf, nadattan (walking), marice-al (turni \ eoleear ts a. veg neuter affix of 
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A set of variants of vel: 8 pel, pen, came to have the meaning of ‘desire '; pen (woman) 

in the South and Kurukh pel (woman), pell4 (female child) should be traced to pe! (desire). 

By the semantic process of irradiation, pe!, pen (-! and -» being related) came to signify the 

object of ‘ardent desire,’ viz., woman. Initial v- has probably changed to p- [ef. vayi, 

bayi, pas (suffering, pain, ‘hunger)] in paidal (suffering) ; vel produced aleo the verb wél or 

véa with the specific meaning ‘to desire ardently’: 7 
Tamil tén (to desire, ask, eto,). 
Tamil-Mal  vé! (to desire to marry, to marry). 
Kann. béku (<bélku), bédd (negative of béku). 
Kurukh —_bedd (to desire), benj (to marry). 
Kai benda, betka (to incite, eto.). 
Tulu bédu (to desire), bddu (desire). {In Tulu an initial bilabial often 

changes original front vowels into the dorsal u or 0.) 


vél, a8 a noun, has the meanings : ‘ favour,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ offerings,” ete., in Tamil. Southern 
véfjai, ete., (hunting) is also from wél (to desire), having acquired its meaning 
or restriction, 


It is worthy of note that the figurative meanings of vé and its formatives are very 
conspicuous in the Tamil classics ; Kural for instance, has vengélan (Qaa@s7e0r — tyrant), 
venduppu (Ger-é-grsy—hot anger), vegu/u (anger), veru vanda (causing fear), eto, ‘The 
meaning of ‘ardent desire’ expressed in the figurative use of vél, ete. (by ‘the process of 
netecsemy) seams to have been developed at a very early stage, since most of the Dravidian 
dialects possess forms with this meaning. 


TABLE OF DRAVIDIAN DERIVATIVE FORMS BASED ON V4) (HEAT, LIGHT). 


























te, Ce 
Dyer, a ip ger k, | 
[+-{}= wal [+-1]=vorw [+-r]=var [+gu]=végu vé 
(1) vat 
pai 
(1) ve! (that which has ‘ heat,’ ' light,’ eto.) 
i] 
- ok ae 
ms (whiteness, light, eto.) veli (outside) vé! (to desire ardently, ete.) 
NT ne 4 brain) eet Tl 
veumai, veluppu, ete. [Tamil] véndwu [Tamil] pe! (desire) 
veliccam, veluppu, eto, (Malayalam) bél = [Kann] | 
valli, bolli, bills, 0 eto, bend [Kurukh] peu (woman) 
benda [Kai | 
vadek. [Gondi] 
[of. also Tam.-Mal, vé! (to marry), Kurukh benj 
(to marry)] 


® The change of v- to p- is a probable ancient change, Vide infra for analogies, 








, (2) ver (that —= : === —— or citer ~ ih pho 
eS [> (aA Oe 
veruppu (detest) ver (admiration) P 
verukkai ice 


(3) var, ver, ver, veyir, ete. 


veru (fear)—[Tamil] vertu (to be dry, to dry, etc.) veyiree {'Tam.] 
pédi (fear)—[Tamil] [Tamil]  varu, vattru, ete. 
bedar (fear)—[Kann.) [Kann.)  4era (firewood, ete.) bevi, bemaru 
beda (hot feeling}—[Kann,) (Tel. raracu, eto, beseru [Kann.] 
pédi (fear) —[Tulu] (Mal.] vivagu, varal, vara, eto, _viarpu, oto. (Mal.] 
vari (fear}—[Gondij [Brahii) ir- (dry), ete. 
(4) végu 
ia Hae eT TS pee we See —_— Se Ds 

»égu (to be hot, etc.) tehgu (to desire, 
(Tam.] covet, hate, ete.) 
(Kann. baga (blaze) 
[Tel.) vegu, vétsu, ete. 1 

vegu!s (agitation), pagai (anger, hatred) 

baguli (agitation) 

beguru (fear), begadu, ete. 


Il. Dravinian wd, ba(i) (Mourn), 

This base is found in all Dravidian dialects." Its antiquity is undoubted, and it has 
given rise to various forms in Dravidian. 

Kurukh 6a’a (to say), br (to be called, to have a title), Kui res (to speak), Géndi wés 
in végori (tale), veh (to narrate) indicate a very early stage when verbs were formed from vi 
or 64, The firat Kurukh word mentioned above is directly from 47,19 whereas the second 
one contains the formative affix (Middle-Passive) -r- whioh ay his enucn the initially formed 
verb-sense into the idea of * being named,” ‘ having a title,’ 


Now, are a number of forms with the initial surd p- meaning ‘to say,’ ‘to speak,’ 
‘to command * cognate with the above series ? The p- forms are the following :— 
Tam, pés-u (to speak), par-engu (to speak). 
Tel. pélu, prélu (to chatter). 
Kann. _pé! (to speak). 
Tulu pan (to speak). 
Mal. para (to speak). 
Brihii pan-ing (to speak). 
(Jo be continued.) 
ee PS TSS) eae res. 
* For possible word-correspondences in other language-familios, cf. Austrin 64, pd (mouth), Indo. 
Chinese (Ahom) bd (to say). 
1@ ‘The following forms of Dravidian are probably traceable to this base hase :—pineai, tdine (earthen 


pot anit large mouth); edu, binw (to make pots); evdiri, bru, ole (to pour out) ; eidal, wdidal (door, 
gateway), eto, 
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CHITOR AND ITS SLEGES., 
Br RK. R. HALDER. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

“ Bhimsi was the uncle of the young prince, and protector during his minority. He 
had espoused the daughter of Hamir Sank (Chauhan) of Ceylon, the cause of woes unnumbered 
to the Sesodias. Her name was Padmini, a title bestowed only onthe superlatively fair 

- The Hindu bard recognizes the fair, in preference to fame and love of conquest, 
as the motive for the attack of Alau'd-din, who limited his demand to the possession of 
Padmini ; though this was after a long and fruitless siege. At length he restricted his desire to 
a mere sight of this extraordinary beauty, and acceded to the proposal of beholding her through 
the medium of mirrors. Relying on the faith of the Rajput, he entered Chitor slightly 
guarded, and having gratified hia wish, returned. The Rajput unwilling to be outdone in 
confidence, accompanied the king to the foot of the fortress, amidst many complimentary 
excuses from his guest at the trouble he thus occasioned. It was for this that Ala risked his 
own safety, relying on the superior faith of the Hindu. Here he had an ambush ; Bhimsi 
was made prisoner, hurried away to the Tatar camp and his liberty made dependent on the 
surrender of Padmini,” 

The artifice by which Padmini contrived to rescue Bhimsi and save her own honour, 
by sending to ‘Aliu'd-din's camp, instead of herself and her handmaids, as pretended, 700 
covered litters containing picked warriors, each borne by six armed soldiers disguised as litter- 
porters ; how Bhimsi escaped on a fleet horse and was pursued to the fort ; how the Muham- 
madans were foiled in their assault; how ‘Alfu’d-din, having recruited his strength, 
returned to the attack later on, and ultimately captured the fortress ; and how the heroic 
women sacrificed themselves one and all by the awful rite of jauwhar, “ to find security from 
dishonour in the devouring element”; all this is vividly and eloquently told in the glowing 
pages of Tod in a famous chapter, which need not be quoted at length here."'43 

The account given in Briggs’ Ferishta is as follows :— 

“ Alla-ood-Deen about this time sent an army by the way of Bengal to reduce the fort 
of Wurungole in Tulingana, while he himself marched towards Chittoor, a place never before 
attacked by the troops of the Mahomedans. After a siege of six months, Chitor was reduced 
in the year 703, and the government of it conferred on the aaigie eldest son, the Prince 
Khisr Khan, after whom it was called Khizrabad . . “4 

Among the events of the next year, Firishta desing ees — 

‘" At this time, however, Ray Ruttun Sein, the Raja of Chittoor, who had been prisoner 
since the king had taken the fort, made his escape** in an extraordinary manner. 

“ Alla-ood-Deen, having received an extravagant account of the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of one of the Raja's daughters, told him, that if he would deliver her over to him, he 
should be released. The Raja, who was very ill4+reated during his confinement, consented 
and sent for his daughter, with a manifest design to prostitute her to the king. The Raja's 
family, however, hearing of this dishonourable proposal, concerted measures for poisoning the 
princess, to save the reputation of the house. But the Raja's daughter contrived a stratagem 
by which she proposed to procure her father’s release, and preserve her own honour. She 
accordingly wrote to her father to let it be known that she was coming with all her attendants, 
and would be at Dehly on a certain day, acquainting him with the part she intended to act. 
Her contrivance was this. Having selected a number of the dependents of the family, who, 
in complete armour, concealed themselves in litters (such as are used by women), she proceeded 
with such a retinue of horse and foot, as is customary to guard ladies of rank, Through 
her father’s means, she received the king's passport, and the cavalcade proceeding by slow 

43 Tod's Rajasthan, vol, I, pp. 207-11. 4h Briges’ Ferishia, vol. I, pp. 358-54, 
43 The escape of Ratansimha is also mentioned in Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 385, and Duff's 
Chronology, p. 211, - 
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marches to Dehly, was admitted without interruption. It was night when the party arrived, 
and, by the king’s especial permission, the litters were allowed to be carried into the prison, 
the attendants, having taken their stations without. No sooner were they within the walls, 
than the armed men leaping out of the litters, put the king's guards to the sword, and carried 
off the Raja. Horses being already prepared for his flight, he mounted one, and rushing with 
his attendants through the city, before opposition could be made, fled to his own country 
among the hills, where his family were concealed. Thus, by the exertions of his ingenious 
daughter, the Raja effected his escape, and from that day continued to ravage the country 
then in possession of the Mahomedans. At length, finding it of no use to retain Chittoor, 
the king ordered the Prince Khizr Khan to evacuate it, and to- make it over to the nephew 
of the Raja. This Hindu prince, in a short time, restored the principality to its former 
condition, and retained the tract of Chittoor as tributary to Alla-ood-Deen during the rest of 
this reign. He sent annually large sums of money, besides valuable presents, and always 
joined the imperial standard in the field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot,’#* 

Now, as regards the account given by Col. Tod, it may be stated that Lakhamst was not 
the ruler of Mewar when Chitor was attacked by ‘Aliu’d-din. He was the ruler of an estate 
SisodA in Mewr and was subordinate to Ratnasitha. He was killed fighting along 
with his seven sons against ‘Aliu’d-din at the siege of Chitor.47 Bhimat (Bhimasimha) was 
not the uncle, but the grandfather*# of Lakhamast (Laksmanasimnha), and must have died 
many years before the attack on Chitor ; for his grandson, Lakhamat, being a father of eight 
sons, seems to have reached an advanced age at the time of the siege. Chitor waa 
attacked only once’ by ‘Alfiu’d-din, and at that time its ruler was Ratansen (Ratnasimha), 
as is rightly stated by Firishta. But Firishta is certainly wrong in saying that ‘AlAu'd-din 
asked Ratnasimnha to deliver one of his daughters to him and that the Raj (Ratnasimha) 
effected his escape from prison at Delhi through the exertions of his daughter. Padmini 
was the wife of Ratnasitnha, though her parentage is yet unknown, and she was not the 
object for which ‘Aldu’d-din attacked Chitor : it was his warlike spirit and desire for conquest 
which led him to besiege Chitor, Ranthathbhor, Jilor and other places in Rajpitdnaé. Both 
Col. Tod and Firishta are mistaken in stating that Ratnasithha was taken prisoner to Delhi 
by “Aldu'd-din, and that Padmini went there to effect the escape of her husband or father by 
astratagem,in which she succeeded. Neither Ratnasituha nor Padmini went to Delhi: the 
former met his death in the fighting at Chitor, and the latter in the flames of jauvhar after her 
husband had been killed, as is correctly stated by Col. Tod. There was no king of Ceylon 
named * Hamir Sank,’ who was contemporary with Riwal Ratnasitinha of Mewir.*° 

The story narrated by Col. Tod and Firishta about the attack of ‘Aldu'd-din on Chitor 
may also be found in earlier compilations. For instance, the Hindi peem ®! on Padmévati 
compiled by Mahmid Jayasi in the first half of the sixteenth century A.D. gives, more or 
less, the same account. The purport of the story is given below :-— 

Ratansen, son of Chitrasen, king of Chitor, having learnt through a parrot of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of Padmini, the daughter of Champivati, the queen of the king Gandhravasen 
‘of Simnhaladvipa (Ceylon), went to Ceylon in the guise of a mendicant to obtain a sight of her. 
They accidentally met in a Siva temple and fell in love with each other. Subsequently, on 
the growth of an intense love between them, they were married by Padmini’s father, After 
spending some time in Ceylon, Ratansen returned to Chitor with Padmini. At Chitor there 
was a Brihmana named Raghavachetana, who incurred the displeasure of the Rina and was 
banished from the kingdom. He went direct to Sultan ‘Aliu'd-din of Delhi and informed 

48 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, I, pp. 362-63. ‘T Réjpitdnd Museum Report, 1925.26, p. 2, 
45 MM. Rai Bahidur G. H. Ojhi's History of Rdjpitdnad (in Hindi), vol. I, p. 622, 

4° Briggs’ Fersahta, vol. 1, p. 253, Elliot: History of India, vol, Ill, pp. 76-77, 

50 Duff's Chronology, p. 321 ; H, W. Codrington, “A Shard Avatory of Ceylon, pp. xviii, 78-80. 
$i Manueei, Storia do Mogor, vol, IV, p. 419. Also ns in note 48 above, pp. 487.49). 
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him of the exquisite beauty of Ratansen’s wife, Padmini. ‘he Sultan ot once asked - 


Ratansen to deliver Padmini to him and, on his refusing to do so, attacked Chitor with a 
large army. The fighting continued for eight years, and seeing that the fort could not be 
conquered, the Sultdin expressed his desire merely to have an interview with Ratansen and 
then return to Delhi. Ratansen acceded to this request. On the occasion of his visit the 
Sultan accidentally beheld Padmini, through a mirror while he was playing chess with 
Ratansen, and determined to secure possession of her at any cost.. While returning from Chitor, 
he treachorously made Ratansen prisoner and took him to Delhi in chains. 

Hearing of this sad news, Padmini, under the direction of her two chiefs, Gord and Badal, 
went to Delhi with 1,600 covered litters containing brave RAjpits disguised as her hand- 
maids. On reaching Delhi, permission was obtained for her (Padmini) to hand over the keys 
of Chitor to the king Ratansen and then to present herself to the Sulian, In the course of this 
visit, the king's chains were cut, and he mounted a horse and rode towards Chitor along with 
Padminiand Badal. When this news reached ‘Aliu’d-din, he ordered his army to pursue 
the Rajptits. The latter, under the leadership of Gord, turned and opposed the Delhi forces. 
Gori was killed in the fight that ensued, but meanwhile the king, queen and Badal managed 
to reach Chitor safely, Shortly after this, king Ratansen died, leaving Chitor in charge of 
Badal. Padmini and the other queen, Nigamati, became saffa after the death of their 
husband. Soon after this, Chitor was attacked by ‘Aldu’d-din and captured. 

_ Thus we see that the story of the poem is nearly the same as that narrated by Tod and 
Firishta.: It is probable that this atory, being the earlier composition, was used, with varia. 
tions, by Firishta, and that Tod afterwards drew on Firishta. The part played by the 
" parrot in the love-affair between Ratnasithha of Chitor and Padmini of Ceylon, as well as the 


story of the marriage between them having taken place in Ceylon, may have been added to. 
give more dramatic effect to a tale that was based, at all events, on one fact, namely, that... 


‘Aldu’d-din Khalji attacked Chitor. 


_ After the assaults by the Sultans of Delhi, Chitor fell a prey to those of the Sultans of 


MAlwa and Gujarat. During the reign of Hammira’s successor, Mahdran& Ksetrasimha, an at- 
tack by Ami Shah of Malwi seems to have been delivered upon Chitor. This may be conelud- 
ed from the inscription,®* dated 8.1545, of the time of Maharana Raéyamal and from the 
inscription, dated 8. 1485, at Sringi Rishi, which tell us that Keetrasizha defeated 
Ami Shih and humbled his pride. The Ami ShAh of these inscriptions was evidently Sultan 
Dilawar Khin Ghori of MAlwé.64 

In Tod's Rijasthin, Ksetrasithha is said to have defeated the emperor Humfiyin near 
Bakrol.** This is impossible, as HumAyiin reigned between 1530 and 155% A.D., while 
Keetrasimha ruled in 1364—82 a.n. 

The next attack on Chitor was made by Sultan Mahmfd Khalji of MAlwA in the year 846 
A.H. (1443 4.D.), after he had assaulted one of the forts in the Kumbhalmer district defend. 


ed by Beniraya, the deputy of Rand Kumbh& (Kumbhakarna) of Chitor. The army.of the -. 
Sultan carried by storm the lower fort ; but the death of his.father, A’zam HumAyiin, in the. 


ta 


meantime, prevented further action. After a short time the Sulif(n once more led his army. 


against Chitor, determined to begin operations after the rainy season was over. Mahirana . 


Kumbha, however, made an attack upon him with a force of 12,000 cavalry and 6,000 
infantry, but, as the Sultan had occupied an advantageous position, the assault failed, 
Then the Sultan in his turn attacked the Mahdrinf’s force, and, after inflicting some logs on 
the MahArana, returned to MandG. It was about this time that the Mahdrnd began erectin : 
the famous Kirtistambha, the Tower of Fame. In the year 850 a.x. (1446 4.D,), the Sultan 
sent Taj Khan with a force of cavalry to attack Chitor, with no definite result. After a few 

63 Bhdenagor Inecriptions, p, 119, v.29, 53 Rijpiténd Museum Report, 1924-25, p. 3. 

§4 Memoirs of Jahdngir (Rogers and Beveridge), vol, I, p. 407. Elliot : History of India, vol. IV, p. 552, 

65 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I, p, 321. : 
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years (in 858 am. =1454 A.D.) he himself again marched towards Chitor, but finding his 


position difficult, accepted a sum of money from the Mah4rini and returned to MAndi, 
About this time the MahfrdnA attacked the Sulidin’s army under Taj Khin and forced him 
to retreat.“ When the Sulian of MAlwé found himself unable to overpower the Maharand 
single-handed, he sought an alliance with the Sultin of Gujarft. For this purpose he sent 
T4j Khan to Gujarat to propose an offensive alliance with Qutb Shah against the Rajpits of . 
Mewfy. Accordingly, a treaty was signed at Champaner~by their respective envoys in the 
year 860 4-H. (1456 4.D.), and in the following year Quib Shih of Gujarat and Mabmid Khalji 
of Malwé began their attacks on the Mahfirini. After some fruitless attempts, Mahmiid 
Khalji returned to Malw4, and Quib Shih went to AhmadAbad, where he died in 863 4.x. 
(A.D. .1459).97 
A few years after these events, in 1468 a.p., the death®§ of MahSrin& Kumbh&karna 
was caused by the hand of hia own son, Udayasimha, and Chitor soon became the scene.of 
civil war. The parricide Udayasimha was quickly repudiated by the people of Mew&r, who 
invited his younger brother, Rayamal, to seize the throne, After severe fighting at Jawar, 
Diyimpur, Panagarh and other places, Riyamal made an attack on Chitor, which he captured, 
after stout opposition,™’ in Sarhvat 1530 (1473 a.p.), The dethroned Udayasimha ulti- 
mately formed an alliance with Suliin GhiyAsu'd-din of MAlwA for recovering Chitor, but 
died almost immediately afterwards, being struck by lightning.“° The Sultin, how: 
ever, with the intention of placing the two of Udayasimha on the throne of Chitor, 
attacked the fortress, and being defeated after a severe contest, retreated to MAndi.*1 | 
After Ghiyigu'd-din, his son Nasiru'd-din succeeded as Sulifin of MAlwa, In the Hijri 
year 909 (1503 4.D.), he proceeded towards Chitor, whence, having received a large sum of 
money from Mahfrini Riyamal and the daughter of Jivanadas,one of the subordinate Chiefs 
he returned to Mandi.®? After a short time, Nasiru’d-din again sent an army against Chitor, 
in order to help Stirajmal and Sirafgadeva, son and uncle, respectively, of the late Maha. 
rind Udayasimba, After some engagements, this force was defeated and obliged to retire. 
After these minor attempts Chitor became the butt of two fierce attacks made on it 
by Sultan Bahadur Shih of Gujarat. In the year 938 a.m. (1532 a.p.), the Sulidn decided to 
attack the fort of Raisin and subdue its ruler Silhadi, as the latter refused to present himself 
at.court, He pitched his camp near the fort of Raisin, the walls of which were levelled to the 
ground; and orders issued for an attack. Upon this, Silhadi expressed his wish to become a 
Muhammadan and give up the fort to the Sultan; but his brother Laksmanasen dissenting 
from such action, determined to hold the place till succour arrived from Ran VikramAjit of 
Chitor, to. whom Silhadi’s son, Bhitpat, was despatched for assistance. On hearing that a 
force of 40,000 horse was being sent by the Rand of Chitor to the aid of the garrison of RAisin is 
Bahadur Shih sent Muhammad Khin Asiri and ‘TImfidu'l-mulk with a force oa the 
Raps, and soon joined this force himself after appointing Tkhtiyar Khan to cominne tha 
siege of Risin. Within 2¢-hours he travelled 70 kos and put frosh life into his army by his 
superiority of the Sulin’s force, Bahfdur pursued the Rand with the speed of lightning 
but the latter reached Chitor first, As the Raisin fort was still untaken, the Suliandeciaty 
not to attack Chitor until matters were settled at Raisin, and accordingly he returned ¢ 
Raisin, capturing the fort on the last day of Ramazin 938 a.n. iss as 


: | (1532 a.p,),43 a 
this Bahidur Shih collected an enormous supply of arms, artillery a 1 ee — 
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1] Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, IV, pp. 208-23, ' &T Tid 
68 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 338. @» Pp. 41-48, 


59 Bhdynagar Inscriptions, p. 121, and Vira Vinod, vol, 1, p. $37, 

#0 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I, p, 339. 

61 Ibid. p. 345. Tod gives the namo of the Sultan of Malwi ag Muzaffar which mistal 
®3 Briggs’ Ferishta, vol, IV, p. 243. 83 Bayloy's History of, ithe pete tog: . 
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wand Khin to proceed with his army from Mandi to Chitor: When they reached Mandasor, 
they were met by the vakils of the RAnd, who stated that the RAn4 was prepared to offer his 
submission to the Sultin, if the siege of Chitor were abandoned, This proposal was conveyed 
to Bahidur Shih at Mandi by ShajA‘at Khan. Bahddur Shah, however, remembering the 
Raéni’s bold action in sending aid to Silhadi, and being bent upon investing the fortress of 
Chitor, rejected the RAna’s offer, and sent Tatar Khan with veteran troops for the subjugation 
of the place. On the 6th Rajab 939 a.m. (1533 a.p.) Tatar Khin took and plundered the 
suburbs of Chitor. Next day he attacked the outer gate and carried that alao. On the 8th of 
the month, Muhammad Shih and KhudAwand Khfin came up with heavy cannon and a siege- 
train, and the fortress was completely invested. The Sultdn started from Mindi with an 
escort of five horsemen and reached Chitor in 24 hours. His large army came up behind 
him. He gave directions for bringing up and placing in position the battering guns. The 
great gun which had been brought from Din sent “ rocks tumbling down on rocks and build- 
ings upon buildings.” The exertions of the Sultén in pressing on the siege were un- 
precedented. It is said that he had sufficient men and artillery to have besieged four such 
places as Chitor. 





(To be continued.) 


SIDI ALT SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D. 
By CU. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.L, LCS. ( Retired.) 
(Continued from page 224.) : 

Before going on to relate his further travels, Sidi ‘Ali remarks that among the Bénténs 
of the country, by whom, we know from a subsequent passage, he refers to the Hindus in 
general,®* there is a literate class called Bat (i.e., BAd{)}, whose duty it was to guide and protect 
and stand surety for merchants and travellers. These Bats accompanied the caravans, and 
if robbers attacked them on the way, drew their daggers and, pointing them to their own 
breasts, threatened to kill themselves on the spot if any harm were done to the travellers. % 
Accompanied by two of these men Sidi ‘Ali and his companions set out from Ahmadabad 
about the middle of the month of Safar a.m. 962 (January 1555) on their long overland 
journey to Turkey. In five days they reached Pitan™ (the anoient Anhilvada), the chief 
town of western India until superseded, under Muhammadan rule, by Abmadabad, from 
which it lies about 63:miles NNW. Here the PulAdi brothers, Sher Khan and Misi Khan,% 
who were making preparations fo attack the ruler of Radhanpur, tried to prevent them from 
proceeding to the latter place, Sidi ‘Ali insisted upon moving on, and in five days more he 
arrived at Radhanpur, which lies about 40 miles to the west of Pitan, Here the Bats were 
sent back to Abmadabad and the journey continued to Nagar-Pirkiir, then in the possession 
of Rajpits (probably Sodas, still dominant in that district), As the distance from Raidhanpur 
SUSE error nn 

35 The use of this word in this general sense is interesting as indicating the important position held by 
merchants in Western India in those days. It is the Mariyhi edsf ond Gujarit! edniyo, reproduced by the 
Portuguese in their intercourse with the west coast ng ‘ Baneane * ; and this has given us our word ‘ Banyan,’ 

26 Compare the account given in Tod's Annals and Antiquitice of Rajasthan, edited by W. Crook, 
vol. II, p. 814, See also Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, edited by Sir J. M. Campboll, vol. IX, p. 209 f, 

47 Vambéry failed to identify the place. Ho writes Patna, instead of Patan (.,11), ns read by Diez, 

28 For some necount of these brothers, seo TAjjt ad-Dabte's History of Guyujardt and the. Mirdi al. 
Sikondart, 
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would be about 70 miles, the party must have been delayed en route, as ten days were spent 
on the road. Here they were attacked by a band of hostile Rajpats, but, forming a zareba 
with the camels and opening fire, they cowed their assailants, After this they wandered 
across sand and desert for some ten days” till they reached Wanga, which lay, Sidi ‘Ali tells 
us, on the frontier of Sind. This is WAnga or Wingo Bazir, marked on nearly all maps of 
Sind, on the bank of the NAérA, 80} miles SW. from Hyderabad, on the road that crosses the 
Rann of Kacch to Bhij. It is of geographical interest to learn that this was regarded as 
the eastern boundary of Sind at that period; and we may, I think, assume that this 
boundary was formed by an important river, probably the main eastern branch of 
the Indus, 

From Wanga, where they hired fresh camels, they moved on to Jin and Bagh.-i- 
Fath. Jéin is the Joon of James Burnes’s map of 1827-28,3° marked as situated about 45 
miles E. by N. from 'Tatta and some 12 miles 8. by E. from Tando Muhammad Khin. T h 
there is now only a deh*! of this name in Taluka Guni, Hyderabad district, to mark ite 
site, Jin was once a place of considerable importance, situated near the bank of one of the 
branches of the Indus,*? the lands around being well irrigated and fertile. It was here that 
HumAyiin settled down for some eight months?* after leaving Umarkot, being influenced 
in moving there by the prospect of obtaining supplies of grain for his troops and followers, 
He pitched his tent in a large garden, while his whole encampment was surrounded by an 
earthen rampart and ditch as a protection from attack by Sh4h MirzA Husain. In his 
Tarthin-ndma, Saiyid Jamél writes?4 of Jin: “ This place is celebrated amongst the 
cities of Sind for the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rivulets which present 
fresh and delightful scenes,’’ Ma‘sfim in his History of Sind,®5 writes : “There are many 
gardens there, such as the heart rejoices in, with fruit trees, on which account it raises its 
head above all the other towns in Sind,” Bigch-i-Fath does not appear to be marked on the 
Survey sheets available, but it lay a few miles further on, to the NNW. of Jain. Both Jan 
and Bigh-i-Fath are named in the Afn-i-Akbari™ as mahals of serkir Hijkan, the heavy 
assessment on the former indicating its reputation for fertility. The only maps I know of, 
in which both these places are shown are—(1) Map IIT, facing p. 30, in Major-General Haig’s 
work, The Indus Delta Country, and (2) the map forming Plate CII to Mr. H. Cousens’ 
Antiquities of Sind (1920).27 On the latter map they will be seen marked about 11 and 6 
miles, respectively, SE. of Tando Muhammad Khan, on the route to Badin, In fact all these 
three places (all of them old sites) probably lay on the then main route northwards to Nasrpur, 
Sehwin and Bukkur, which, with Tatta, were the most important towns in Sind at that time. 
Tt must be remembered that there was no such place as Hyderabad in those days. The 
main western branch of the Indus then flowed a long way east of the site on which Hyderabad 


39 As there was no direct road, the distance travelled might be anything from 100 te 120 miles 
50 A Narrative of a Visil to the Court of Sinde, 1831, frontispiece, 

3! Gaseitecr of the Province of Sind, 1007, p. 103, 

33 The Rain river, according to Saiyid Jamal, seo Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India, I » ols, 

13 From November 1542 to July 1543, 

44 See extract from the Tartida-ndma in Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India, I, 318, 

' Ot Muhammad Ma‘yim, ffistory of Sind, translated by Captain G.G. Malet, Bombay Government 
fteconl, 1655, p, 113, Jauhar algo describes Humiyun’'s stay at Jin, seo Packinata' l-vdgi‘ds, translated Lay 
C, Stewart, Oriental Trans, Fund series, 1932, p. 44 f, oe 

| 14 Spelt ‘Jaun' and ‘Bagh Fath * in Blochmann & Jarrett's translation, II, 330. Baygt-i-Fath mitiat 
olso have been a place of importance at one time, Aawo are told in Jamil’s TorkAdn.ndma thot Mire 
‘Isa 'Tarkhin (who was Govornor of Tatta in 1555) had been “ Governor of Fath Bigh "in 1553. - | 

Prof. Vambeéry supposed that Jane (or Juna, a5 he writes it) was n mistake for Junigath (in Kithifiwady 
F Archaologteal Survey of India, vol. XLVI, Imperial Series, last plute, 
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now stands, past Nasrpur, on the west of that town, bifurcating, it seems, lower down, the 
principal channel, prebabiy flowing past Tatta to the sea, the other taking a 8. by E, course, 
passing Bagh-i-Fath, Jin and Badin, to the Rann. 





(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON CHTAMAY. 
(The Mysterious Lake of the Far East.) 
By Sm R. C, TEMPLE, Br. 

Tux derivation of Chiamay, asa name, that at once suggests itself is that it represents 
Chiengmai, the Zimmé of the Burmese, on the western branch of the Menam, which was 
subjugated by the Burmese-Shan king of Taungu just about the time of Mendes Pinto, There 
is, however, no lake in Chiengmai, but a temporarily inundated area, such as early European 
writers speak of in connection with lower Siamese valleys and existing during any given 
traveller's visit, may account for the term “ Lake” being attached to Chiengmai. Even a 
modern writer, Hallet, A Thousand Miles on an Elephant, speaks of the river plains in the 
Shan States being sometimes flooded artificially for the sake of the fishery, and alzo as being 
liable to inundations when irrigation works are neglected. 


In 1921 Mr, Edward Heawood kindly sent me some rough notes of his own (not then 
with any view to publication) on this “ mystery " of the Far East, and these I now reproduce, 
with his consent, in an ordered form. To his mind, it was quite possible that the story of the 
lake has somewhere a foundation in fact, but it was nevertheless mythical in stating that 
the lake was the common origin of the four great rivers that run to the south in Indo-China. 
Mendes Pinto is the standard, but by no means the only, authority for the statement and for 
the name Lake Chiamay, and Mr. Heawood thought that as his version agrees so nearly with 
the current belief in his time, it argues his dependence thereon in the main rather than on 
his personal knowledge, though he may have seen a lake, perhaps that of Talifu, which he 
took to be the Chiamay of then current geography. This presupposes a common origin which 
he and other early writers copied. Going upon the evidenoe he had collected, Mr. Heawood 
was inclined to place the “‘lake’’ near Chiengmai in the basin of the Meping in Siam, possibly 
asa temporarily flooded area of the kind described above. 


Before Pinto’s date, however (wrote Mr. Heawood) in the sixteenth century, Camoens 
speaks of Lake Chiamay in canto X, stanza 125, of the Lusiads, which, though not published 
till 1572, were composed before 1560, and gives the Menam as the only effluent, getting nearer 

the truth than the other early versions of the myth. ‘Cingapura"’is mentioned in tho 
same stanza, and this may be the origin of Pinto's name ‘‘ Singapamor “ (see below), given 

_ to the lake, probably due to some confusion. The next stanza mentions the  Gueos " 
(Gwé Shans, though some say Karens or Kachins), one of the names associated by Pinto 
with the river debouching from Lake Chiamay at Martaban. But see my own note on 
Gneos below. 

Turning now to Pinto’s account: in ch. 128 of the original Portuguese edition of 1614 
(p. 41, § 4 of Cogan's English version of 1653), he describes a supposed journey, by a great 
river throughout, from North China to Indo-China, passing by Lake Singapamor (que os 

naturacs da terra nemedo por Cunshetes), It has a circuit of 36 leagues, and harbours a great 
number of birds. Four great rivers emerge therefrom : 
(1) Ventrau, traverses Sornan (Siam) and enters the sea at Chiantabuu, 
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(2) Iangumaa, flows south and south-east and traverses the kingdom of Chiammay, 
the Laos and Gueos, and part of Dambambuu, entering the sea at the “barra: de 
Martaujo " in the kingdom of Pegu. Sritos 4 


(3) Pumfileu, traverses the whole of Capimper, Sacotay, and Monginoco, part of 
Meleytay and Souady, entering the sea at the barra de Cosmin [Bassein] near 
Arracio. [Here the present writer would remark that the term Monginooo is of 
especial interest as an echo of the Portuguese name Branginoco for Bhuri 
gyinaungehau (pronounced now Bayin-gyi-naungzaw), a title of the Burmese-Shar 
overlord of Pegu and Lower Burma in the early seventeenth century.] 


(4) Not known by any name, but probably the Ganges of Sategao in the kingdom 
of Bengala. 


Pinto and his companions crossed the lake and went on by Caleypute. Elsewhere he 
speake of a war of the king of Siam against the king of Chiamay, in the course of which he 
came to the “ Lake Singapamor, usually called Chiamay.” 


Yule, Mission to the Court of Ava (ch. VIIT of 1858 ed. and Note E of 1856), speaks of 
Pinto’s account, and says he is probably the only traveller who declares that he has seen 
the Lake of Chiamay. He identifies elsewhere Jangomaa with Chiengmai, and speaks of the 
general belief‘of a common origin for the great rivers of Indo-China, associating it with the 
fact that the great rivers of Northern India rise so near each other, 


Next Barros (quoted by Ramusio at the end of vol. I) gives an account of Lake Chiama y 
and the rivers in Dec. I, liv. ix, cap. i (ed, of 1777, I (2), p. 308]. He says that the great river 
of Pegu comes from Lake Chiamai, 200 leagues in the interior, from which six rivers issue 
three joining to make the great river of Siam and three others entering the “ Enseada de 
Bengala."" One of these last traverses the kingdom of Caor [Gaur, or Northern ° I), 
whence the river takes its name,” and also the kingdoms of Camotai and Cirote, debouching 
near Chatigao (Chittagong) into the branch of the Ganges, opposite the island of >. 
The river of Pegu [here obviously the Irrawaddy] traverses the kingdom of Ava, and the 
third makes its exit at Martabao, between Tavay (sic) and Pegu. Tho “ Capo di Cingapura ” 
is repeatedly mentioned in the same chapter. | : 








Pinto probably added knowledge of his own, if he had any, to the common stock of hia 
time, as the other early accounts agree better among themselves than with him. Gastaldi 
(map of 1561) gives the name Chiamay to the town near it as well as to the lake, whereas 
Pinto speaks of a country of that name, not as being near the lake, but as situated on ona of 
ita eluents, Pinto also calls his second river issuing from Lake Chiamay, the Jangumaa 
. 16, Chiengmai, which is Gastaldi’s name for a kingdom east of all the four ri . His third 
. river, the Pamphileu, is Caipumo in Gastaldi, which again seems to be the Capimper of Pinto 

This river, Mercator (1569 and later) calls Cosmin, from the old name for Bassein, which place 
: aoe Poi at its sag Magini, it may be noted, gives an account of the lake and the rivers 
in his supplement to Ptolemy in 1596. Chiamay does not seem-to he . ae 
da Cruz (ob, 1570). ‘ ei apemeeacatert Sy a 


Sven Hedin has a chapter on Lake Chiamay in his Southern Tibet, in which he strangely 
identifies the lake with Mansarowar, merely because one of its effluents was sunmoced te 
ths Hates. supposed to be 


‘fo the above notes by Mr. Heawood I added the following at th ime. The ol 

‘To tl e notes by Mr. ) gat the same time. The ob- 
vious remark to make is that Pinto, Barros, ete., and the cartographers of the day were re- 
porting only what they heard, and at the best but partially comprehended, with the péult 
the name Chiamay came to stand for a State, a town, a river and a lake in various situations, 
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widely separated geographically. In ART circumstances it might well have pean septied 
in all four senses. This suggests that Chiamay sprang out of the Shan term Chiengmz 
Burmese Zimmeé. But it is quite possible that something cutirely different has been Sarid 
with it. 


There is in the hinterland of Burma and Pegu more than one celebrated lake whose 
fame might have reached the early Europeans on the coasta in a confused manner -— 
(1) There wasa great lake inthe Kentung Shan State, which was drained off by nature, not by 
man, Within historical times, and the memory of the consequent flooding lives in legend among 
the Shans, Kachins and Karens as stories ofa Deluge. (2) Yawng-Hwe Lake in the Southern 
Shan States has a people called the Inthis (Lake- peehd celebrated in story. (3) Nawng- 
Hkeo Lake in the Wild Wa country and head-hunting centre has a wide uncanny reputation. 
(4) Nawng-tung Lake in the Kentung Shan State has also a wide reputation as the scene of 
the triennial festival of the Nawng-tung Vestals, when picked maidens are ‘ married ' to the 
Spisit of the Lake, Tales concerning any one of these lakes may have filtered through to the 

juguese in a garbled form, pointing to a famous inland Inke, But the whole question 
wants following up before anything definite could be asserted. 


‘Then there is the periodic flooding in places—especially in the deltas—of the country 
about the great rivers, The Irrawaddy, as high up as Mandalay, gave me personally, 
when in charge of the town in 1887-1889, much trouble in this respect. No doubt 
also the Sittang, the Salween, the Menam and the Mekong are equally liable to flood 
in places, 

Lastly, there is the great Tonlecap Lake in Cambodia, and no doubt others, of which 
accounts came through to the Portuguese. However, one can say little of the likelihood or 
otherwise of such speculations without a careful critical examination of texta and maps, old 











arences to Chiamay occur in Dames’ Barbosa, e.g., I, 168, where Chiengmai is 
desoribed ina poeltile location for the “ Gueos” ; see also IT, 242, and I, 244, where Barros, 
Decadas, is quoted. 


Dames and others seem puzzled by the name Gueo for a large tribe, and there is no 
doubt that it wants hunting to earth. I think it will on critical examination turn out 
to bea Shan tribe. The King of Pegu, whom the early Portuguese met, was by acquired 
nationality a Talaing, but by descent a “Gwe” Shan, which fact makes one think. Some 
have thought the Gueos to be Kachins, i.e., of Tibeto-Burman race, Othersthat they 
were Karens; others again that they were Was, i.c.,a branch of the Mon Race, os are 
the Talaings themselves, whereas Shans and Siamese make up a race of their own, 
Then there are the Giaos or Ginochis—again a ‘Chinese’ Wild Tribe (Barbarians)—as 
indeed are all tho rest above-mentioned. The whole question wants critical examination 
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THE MEANING OF BSHAVABHCSANA- | palm-leaf records of Jagannitha (vide Sir W. W. 


SANTATI AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
APARA-MANDARA IN THE RAMACARITA 
OF SANDHYAKARA NANDI. 
BHeAVADH(SANA-SANTATI IN THE RAMACARITAM, 
The Rimacaritath of Sandhyikara Nandi (twelfth 
century A.D.), after describing at length the success. 
ful campaign of Ramapila, the last great emperor of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal, againgt the inzurgent 


Kaivartas of Varendra (northern Bengal), and re. | 


ferring to the construction of a city by him, called 
after his name, Rimivati, ot the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Karatoy4, introduces a verse pur- 
porting that he, the PAla monarch, conquered Utkala 
(Orissa) and Kalinga, but restored the former 
to the descendants of the ‘ Bhavabhisana’ 
family. The verse ag it is, runs thus :— 
Bhavabhisana-santati-bhuean-anujagrthajitah-Uet. 
kalatrac yoh 
Japataratisma samastark Kalirigatastdn nisdichardn 
nighnan, (TIT, 45.) 
Opinion differs as to the significance of the ex- 
pression Bhavobhiisata-sonial. In his introduction 


to the Rimacaritam, Mahimahopidhyiya Dr, H, P. | 


Sistri, who hoes discovered ond edited the work 
(Mem. AS.B., vol, IT, No. 1, p. 1 £), regards it as 
alluding to the Nigavameis. There are others who 
have taken it in the sense of the kings of the so- 
called lunar dynasty. But consistency of facte can 
only be preserved if it be supposed to imply what 
wag called the Késari dynasty. Bhavabhisana, or 
literally, tho ornament of Bhava, an epithet of 
Mahddeva in his water-preeiding character, denotes 
the serpents, which are but the mano (kedara) of 
him. Setting it in an historical background, it 
would be noticed that prior to the expedition of 
Rimapiloagainst the Kaivartas, the lord of Utkals 
wag one Karpaketari, who was overthrown by 
Jayasimha, king of Dandabhukti and an associate 
of Ramapéla in that famous expedition. Because of 
the cognomen keJara the house of Karpakeéari had 
been, #0 it appears, claiming descent right from tho 
kedara (mane) of Bhava, just as the Chalukyas did 
from the chuluko or water-vessel of Brahmi, 

by Jayasimha, Sandhydkara Nandi otherwise desig- 
that is, ‘having originated from the pitcher of the 
lord of water’ (cf. IJ, 6, Com,). This also tends to 
the same conclusion, It is a most befitting concep. 
tion that Mahideya, when viewed ag o deity in 


awociation with the lordship of water, should algo 


have o pitcher on his head, instead of the serpents, 
that, being clotted together, ordinarily constitute 

Curiously enough, neither the name of Karna. 
keéari, nor that of Udyotakeéari, whose historical 
existence aa 6 ruler of Orissa is substantiated by epi- 
graphical testimony (Ep, Ind., vol. V, App., p. 90, 
No, 663), occurs in the long list furnished by the 





Hunter's Orissa, vol, I, App. VII, pp. 185-87), of 
the Keiari kings, who are alleged to have ruled in 
succession in Orissa, and numbered not less than 
forty-four. These records, although certainly con- 
siderably lacking in authenticity, contain, at any rate, 
4 nucleus of truth about the rule in Orissa of a dynas- 
ty comprising » number of kings with the surname 
Keéuri, beiore the province had finally become sub- 
jugated by the Gatiga prince of Kaliiganagara, Anan: 
tavarma Chédagatga, in the eleventh century A.D, 
It is, however, difficult to maintain with précision 
who it was that usurped possession of Utkala on the 


sithha himself did not. In that cage, along with 
| Utkala, his original kingdom in Dapdabhukti, too, - 


would have equally felt the brunt of the un — 
gratetul arms of Ramapila. Jaynsithha appears 
only toe have fought in the van of another aggressive 
prince sgainst Kargokeiari, and the Ramacaritar 
never records the actual possession of Utkala by 
Joyasithhe, As for Anantavarmaé Chédagaiga, the 
conquest of Orissa by him in the teuth century A.D, 
is not yet established by any reliable evidence, This 
point, therefore, awaita tho discovery of further 
material before a definite conclusion can be drawn. 
THe [pexTivicaTion or Arama-Mawpjna, 
Amongst the motley of kings that temporarily join- 
ed together and made common cause with Ramapdla 
against the revolting Kaivartas of northern Bengal, 
there was one Lakgmiéira of ‘ Apara-Mandiira ’ (II, 
5, Com.), the site of which hag yet to be identified. 
Mandira, the famous hill in the BhAgalpur dis- 
trict, and with which is associated the myths about 
its being used by the gods and the demons during 
the churning of the ocean, is “situated about 30 
miles south of the town Bhigalpur.” (J,6., vol, 
Vi, p. 289.) “It is on the eastern side of the river 
Chandan, 2} miles N. of Bausi and 29 8, of Bhigal. 
pur in Lat, 24° GO}'N., Long. 87° 6’ E," (LA,, 
vol. I, p.- 46, footnote). Cunningham puta it: 
“The famous hill of Mandar stands about 1} miles 
off the present road from Bhigalpur to Seuri, nour 
the village of Oureya........' (A.S.I., vol, VI, 
p- 130.) He also supposes that Pliny's Mount 
Maleus or Mallus is probably “ intended «for tho.. 
celebrated Mount Mandar......" (Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, ed. by 8. Majumdar SAstri, p, 
582). In the seventh century 4.p., two tanke 
were caused to be excavated there by Kovyadevi, 
comport of Adityasena of the later Gupta dynaaty 
(Fleet's C..1., vol. IT, p, 212). The antiquities 
and their interests, which ore not few, about 
the hill have been discussed at greater length by 
R. B. Bose (1.4., vol. 1, p. 46 ff.) : 
The expression apara- Manddra, denoti fa a 
on the other (side) of Mandira," in, in the pare 
instance, applicable to the region on the southern 
and south-western sides of the hill, since the northern 
side of it, which was Aiga proper, waa swayed over 
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dl hak evential iene ‘ty Masbanadevn: the snakes h RVINE he ‘Se hay taveded nella hes aaa 
nal uncle of Ramapila, while to the east lay the rulership of the southern Radha country was vested 
kingdom of Kayangala (Hiuen Tsang’s Kajatgala), | in one Rapagdra ( 8.1.J., vol, IL, p. 27, No. 18). 
the capital of which has been located near modern It is not improbable that overthrown by the Chéla 
Réjmahil, It is, therefore, highly probable that | army, he, Ranadira, fled towards the spreallea 
Lokgmisira’s territory comprised the site of modern | Apara-Mandfra, and established a kis 

Deoghara, Vaidyanitha, etc., and that he was the | anew, and that to his dynasty baloneed Takase 
chief among the feudatories who ruled over the Gagh-Mandiran in the southern Radha country, 
whole of that silvan tract of land and its vicinity, | which is sometime identified ag Apara-Mandira, 
This is exactly in keeping with the description in | appears to be wholly wide of the mark, one, though 
the Ramacaritar, a> RTE ey Dap a not the only, reason for this being that Lakemiiira 
noh-somastd/aribdadme atrashiddmaniA (II, 6, | would, in that case, best appear as the overlord of 
Com.) ‘As for the post Sandhydikara Nandi, | the Kéta forest, but the RAmacaritarh would not 
an inhabitant of Paundra-Vardhana, which waa | bave it. Again, it would be going too far, on the 
geographically gituated in the north-eastern direction | strength of a remark in the Ceylonese chronicle, 
from the Mandars hill, he does not seem unjustified Mahdvanda, to assume that even in the days of 
in describing the south-western side of that hill as Rémapila or Sandhyfikeara-Nandi, the southern 
its “other side." The explanation of the phrase | Radha country itself was covered with dense forest. 
apara-Manddéra og ‘another Mandira’ (Mem. | Tho short description of southern Radha sbout 
A.S.8,, vol, V, p. 89), although correct in oa general | the eleventh century a.p. in the Tirumalai ingorip- 
way, would yield here no meaning at al). tion of R&jendradevachéja I, may well be taken 

While sometime between 102] and 1025 a.p., the | into consideration here. 








generals of Rajendradevachéja I (Ep. Ind, vol. | Naum Nara Das Gurra. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 
ForREION BIOGRAPHIES oF Servast: by | help us, although he states that there is corrobora- 
De. Scunexpea Nats Sex, B.Lrrr. (Oxon.), M.A., | tion of the incident to be found in unpublished 


Ph.D. (Cal.), Lecturer in History, Calcutta papers in the Archivo Ulramarino at Lisbon, 
University. (Kegan Poul Trench Triibner & Co., | Thévenot's short biographical sketch, which 
1930.) | | comes next, ia oddly silent on the subject of the 
Of the five biographies of Shivaji which Dr, | much-disoussed murder of Afzal Khan, and also 
Sen has collated, the longest (pp. 1-170) and,in his | the campaign of Jai Singh which led to Shivaji’s 
judgment, one of the most important, ia Cosme da | visit to Agra. Tho third on Dr. Sen's list is the 
Guarda's Vida « accorens do famoso « Jeliciasima | Abbé Barthelomy Carré's account of Shivaji, 
Sevagy, which he hag translated from the copy in | translated from his Voyage awz. Indes Orientales 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Lisbon. Tho author, | méid de plusieurs histories curieuses, published at 
who describes himgelf as o native of Murmugio, | Paris in two emal) volumes in 1609. The work 
near Goa, wrote the book in 1695, but it wag not | was known to Orme, whose poor opinion of it 
published until 1730. While admitting that most | Dr. Sen declines to share. The portions relating 
of the information which it offers is “ incomplete and to Shivaji have been translated by Sir Jadunath 
unreliable,” Dr. Sen claims that it is not without | Sarkar (Historical Miscellany of the Bharat 
its value. Most people, after reading Dr. Sen's | Itihas Sanshodak Mandal, September 1928): 
translation, will share tho view of Sir Jadunath | but Dr. Sen is dissatisfied with Sir Jadunath’'s 
Sarkar, who was aware of the existence of the book | version, and supplies his own (pp. 187-217, 221-258). 
in spite of ita rarity, and who dismisses it as “‘fulj) | In several footnotes he criticizes Sir Jadunath's 
of gross inacouracies."" We oreasked, infer alia, to | translation: and it must be admitted that the 
believe (p. 1) that Shivaji was born in Portuguese | rendering (p. 222) of homme de te ae “ headman"™ 
territory, of Virar near Bagsein (a fiction also | is open to question. Carré went to India with 
propounded by Thévenot) and that “people were | Caron—no Dutchman, who had been appointed Direc- 
not wanting " who declared him to be the son of | tor-General of the French Company by Colbert— 
Dom Manoel de Menezes, “ the lord of this village. | arrived at Surat in 1668, returned in 167], and 
The stratagem by which Shivaji escaped from Agra | found his way back to India in 1672. Like Coame 
in & basket is well-known: a wholly different and | da Guarda, ho is an enthusiastic admirer of Shivaji : 
utterly fantastic version is provided (p.130),and the | and Dr, Sen claims that his book, at the date of his 
escape is eaidtohave been made from Delhi. Other | publication, was “practically unrivalled in 
instances might be adduced. There is no attempt | accuracy and wealth of dotails."" At the same time, 
at chronological order; and although it may be | he acknowledges that there is much in his narrative 
true that no other author had anything to say | “that is no better than bazar gossip."" It is cloar, 
about the naval battle between the Marathas | therefore, that it must be used with caution. 
and the Portuguese near Murmagio, we are left Dr, Sen's fourth exoerpt is the account of the Car- 
in the dark as to the date, and Dr. Sen does not | natic expedition of 1677, which he hag taken from 
: a 
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Frangois Martin's unpublished Mémoires eur (Bia- | be cutt off imediatly and than told him begons : 
blissement des Colonics frangaises aux Indes Orien- | he had noe need of his cloth.” This story, at all 


tales, 1664-1696. The original MS., which M. Alfred 
Martineau (Camb. Hiat. Ind., ¥. 616) declares 
to be of the utmost value, is in the Archives 
Nationales at Parig: and there is a transcript by 
the late M. P. Margry in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
which all students of Indian history would be glad 
to see in print. Dr. Sen hag therefore done good 
service in translating the portion which deals with 
the moat notable of Shivaji's military achievements. 
The fifth document in Dr. Sen's volume ia the 
“ Beschryving yan Suratte ’ in the first volume (pp. 
264-267) of Valentijn’s Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien 
(Ameterdam, 1724). The description of the first aack 
of Surat, which is well known, is evidently based 
on the day book of the Dutch Factory, which Dr. 
Sen reproduces later on (pp. 372-382) together 
with other extracts from the copies of the Dutch 
Records preserved at the Indin Office. 

In his Introduction Dr. Sen discusses at some 
length (pp. xxxi-xxxviii) the charge brought against 
Shivaji in connexion with the first sack of Surat, 
that he cut off the heads and hands of a number of 
prisoners. The evidence for this is contained in the 
Rev. John L'Esealiot’s letter which is nmong the 
Sloane MSS. at the British Museum and was tran- 
scribed by Sir William Foster in the Indian Antiquary 
for December 1921 (vol, L., pp. 312-321), the 
log of the Loyall Merchant (Orme MSS, No, 269) and 
® letter from tho President and Council ot Surat, 
dated January 28,1664. Dr, Sen deolines to accept 
any of these authorities on the ground, firstly, that 
the Dutch records make no releronoe to the incident, 
and secondly, that the accounta aro all based upon 
the testimony of Anthony Smith, on English factor, 
who waa a prisoner for three days in the hands of 
Shivaji and who was sent to England a year later 
with an extremely bad report of his character, 
This hardly seems an adequate reason for supposing 
that Smith deliberately lied: and in any ‘ones 
Dr. Sen appears to have overlooked the following 
independent ovidence which he will find in L'Esea. 
liot’s Lotter, Woe ore told that o cloth merchant 
“from about Agra took refuge in the English 
Factory: he had presented himself before Shivaji 
and offered all he had, As this wag cloth and 
“poe mony, the villaine made his right hand to 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHANGE IN THE COURSE OF THE 80N RIVER. 

In & note to his translation of the Indika of 
Arnon, and again in his later work, Ancient India 
as described in Classical Literature, the late Dr. Mo. 
Crind|e stated that the Son joined the Ganges in the 
immediate vicinity of Patna till the yoar 1379, whon 
tt forsook its old channel and shifted westwards. 

Can any reader of the Jndian élntuptiary refer me 
to the authority (not quoted by MeUrindle) for 
sesigning the shifting of the channel of the Son 
river to this particular year ? 

U. EB, A.W. Onpuam, 








events, does not emanate from Smith: but is it 
worth while to attach so much importance to the 
matter? As Dr. Sen himself says, Shivaji did not 


| go to Surat “on «a mission of mercy,” and .“ the 


process of relieving opulent merchants of so much 
money must have involved torture and death, 
cruelty and oppression.” The cult of Shivaji as a 
nations) hero is perfectly intelligible, and he was 
remarkable both aa a general and as an sadmini- 
atrator; but he was not an angel incarnate. An 


| interesting passage is cited (pp. 386-387) from the 


Dutch Records, which disposes of the favourite 
tradition, endorsed, among others, by Mr, Kineaid 
(History of the Maratha People) and Professor 
Takakhav and Mr. Keluskar (Life of Shivaji Maharaj: 
Bombay, 1921), that the family of Shivaji was 
connected with the Sesodia clan of Rajputs, of 
which the Mahfriina of Udaipur is the Chief. The 
fact is that the founder of the hou SB 
Bhosle—was in reality a patel or villagé } 
wis by caste a Kunbi or cultivator, The Bhosles 
are neither Kshatriyas nor members of any twice- 
born caste: and if we turn to the pages of Ranade 
and Sarkar, we shall find that the genealogy of 
descent from the sun was fabricated by Balaji Avji 
and other agents of Shivaji, in order to overcome 
the Brahman prejudice against the coronation of a 
Sudra king, and that Gaga Bhat, o pasdil from 
Benares, accepted it as genuine in return for a huge 
iee. That these mancouvres were publicly known at 
the time, is evidenced by the Dutch letter of Octo: 
her 13, 1074, to which we have referred. “ Sivasy " 
is distinctly stated to have declared that “he could 
caate of Bhonala and taken the caste of K 13 
The series is completed by a number of selections 
from the Bombay original correspondence. These 
relate principally to the various embagsiéa to 
Shivaji—of Lieut, Stephen Usticke in 1672, Thomas 
Niccollsin 1673, Henry Oxinden in 1674, and Samuel 


| Austen in 1675. Usticke's journal appears to have 


been lost; the journals of the 


in full. That of Oxinden ix aa me 


THE KHIZRI SCRIPT. 

Mr. H. A, Rose, Tribes and Cantes 
p. 604, writes: Tn Jalalpur Jattan 
District [of the Panjab) a eeript on 
well known, The writers say that 
[the ubiquitous supernatural being 
taught their forefathers the art of writ 


Can any reader © tell me 
this script, or where a 


of the Panjab, 
in the Gujrat 
Hed Khizri ia 
Khwaja Khizr 
of the East) 
ing.’ 


the nature and origin of 
ALS, or sample of it ean 


K, U. Teurce, 
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AT. stands for the Supplement, Remarks on the Andaman Islanders and Their Country, pp. 49—76. 


Se, stands for the Supploment, The Scattergoc 





and the Fast India Country (continned from vol, LI), pp. 83—T74. 


MLMLA. stands for the Supplement, The Mystery and Mental Aimosphere, pp. 1—14. 
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M.M.A. 11,13, 14; ere in India, the 


ft Se. 5a 
Bee hitera- 


a a = 62 

es oy is .. #2 
phulbdrla, various kinds of va a . 161 
piyi-dor, moaning of the term = .. ve .. 4&5 


- Pildu Burhi, first ancestreea of tho Santils§ = .. O67 


INDEX 





Piléu Haram, first ancestor of the Santals .. 57 
"pillar dollars," Spanish silver coing Sc. 68, 70, 71 


pinddra, buffalo-herd and pinddri 150, 151 
Pinddrt, derivation of the name -. 14—181 
Pindaris, the . Ae .. 149—151 
Pinto, Mendez, and Lake Chimay ~ M41, 242 
Pipal ghit,the .. * - Wo 
Piper longum Fad Bo. 55, 58, 60 
plscaroy. See peshkirdya, 

Pitalkhori caves .. = a4 as Al 
Pitt, Thos. .. 3 . Be. 33, 36, 37, 51 
Plakea defpa as » 225 


Pochang, site of a large sine samen ALL. Si, 56, 
63, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73, 76 
Por, pz. Hoo avoirdupois. 
polyandry, fraternal, among the SantAls 05, 06 
population, standards of density e - 213 
Port Blair A.J. 49, 50, 57, 59, 61—63, 65, 70—74 
Portuguese, the, persecution of Jews by 134: 
and Barcelor 182—184; and the Turks, war 
between . 
Potala pillar inscription of ‘Ehri. ‘de glog. 
btsan ar ‘ 60 
pottery, in the Ajanta frescoes as ae 160, 171 
Prajfidvarman, Buddhist author - « fT 
PrAkrit and Apabhrarhéa a l, —5 
Prakrit inscriptions from Guntur district a» TS 
Pralcits, periods of the, in Indian history .. 87 
pramdnas, the *. “se 142, 143 
Pran pra Dr., A Study in the Beonsee Conm- 
ditions of Ancient India i “ -. 6&3 


pratyakea 142, definitions of .. va ve . 143 
pre-Maurya or Saisuniiga period in Indian his- 
tory =a ie aa, 26 
prices of commodities, current in Sure March 
i712 #s ‘ ae os Be. 
Pritheirdy Rdeo, story of . . 6,7 
Proby, Wim. ‘s ‘ ‘ . So. 60 
Prosperus mo ona ee F Be. 74 
Pulasthandila (fham-gyi-gzhi) sanctuary .. 4&3 
otc Fncpae berating i ‘ 
: Ber ate rate tne SURRY, ot a 
pina by .. 1} 


Pumfilou, Pamphilou, riv. tin Burin 1) 

punch -marked coing ab 

Purdnas, tho, co the nine dete of Bhirata- 
Yirg) .. . 204— 
putchock. See pochak, S teabaee 


Px., avoirdupoisa ‘4 7 #. »» 8. 60, 71 


Qt.meaning “containing™ ,, Bc. 36, 51, 54 


“Race Drift in 8. India . 


Qumisheh as aa = - mo 

Qutb Shah of Gujaritand Chitor oo"... 
Qutbu'd-din and Ajmer 8 ; and Deogiri . 2 
Qyzil, near Kuch4, treasure cavea at .. 


Rabban, Joseph .. ae om «» 1 
211—218, 220, 230 
Radcliffe, Eliz., w. of J. Soattergood, sen. Se. 33, 37 
Rainal, reputed son of Prithviraja .. 





se 6, § 
Raisin, siege of .. = Pe ee «. 336 
Raivataka, hill .. ie ~~ © oe DO 


Raja Kidir, Hindu form of Bhisr Bhan ». MLMLA.6 
Rajaéekhara, and Apabhramda 6 ; and the nine 
deipas of Bhiratavarga ite -» 204, 206 
Rdjariya-yajaa ceremony and Jayacandra .. 6, 8 
RAjpdt or Hindu period in Indian history § 35, 36 


tien daraabccee =u an -» Tbs, 164 
Ralph o% a4 rs + Se. 56 
Ramacandra Kavibharat!, his works “ 27 


Ramachandran, T. N., Buddhist Soulpneres oon 
a Stipa Near Goli Village, Guntur District ., 226 
Rama legends in Java, Balj and Indonesia .. 86 


fo the Portugurse Period om = . 190 
RimAnuja, and the Bhagapadgttd a 122 
Rimapila, conquests of .. si rs 244, 245 


Rambidmanjari-ndjikd, by Nayacandra-sfri, on 
Jayacandra «= &§8 
Rand Mahrat of Chitor. ‘See Miheévara. 
erie V., History of Pre-Musalman 
= 228 
is heh King Seas nahn 
about ,, : .6—9 
Rashidu'd-din, on the boundaries of India 206-906 
HavicekGten, the, rise of 159, records of, in 8. 


Radcatath dukecsnier eee i 238—237 
Ratnikara Sinti, Buddhist workaof .. ., 26 
Reuse, KhuldAbhd -- W 
hans te aves cau Beaton . 6,6 
Riiyamal of Mewfir 7 ee 297, 238 
Riyapila, Chauhin, overthrow of the Parihis 
dynasty by ri ane 
Ray Rutian Sein, Bee Ratansi:hha. 
Redshaw, Goa., merchant. ae »» Bo. B4, B45 


redwood, sappan-wood ; Se. 63—55 
religion of Indin, five periods in the history of 
te th of the word 63, 08 ; of the San. 


97—100 ; M.M.A, 10, 11 
religious belicfs—religiouity, in Tibet ,. 
Revaticala, hill 


] ** * # ‘a 2 


INDEX 





Revedic battle between Divoddss and Sambars, 
thesiteofthe .. =.» +.  «- Lol—1e 
Richards, F. J. 

Bouts inoream romeo Yor: EEtr cash IV: 30 
The Dolmena of the Pulney Hilla -. 65 


Rinchen-bzan-po, Tibetan translator .. +» 69- 


Rnam- dynasty of Ladakh . & 
Re ee ON Tsh extracts from report 
; . ADL 49, 55—50, 61—76 


os of 
Rome “Sr cs “s - a o. 
ronda (Pors.) madder .. a ae Be. 65 
Roruka, identification of F ‘ 43 
rose malloes, a fragrant resin .. So. 65 
ofthe .. ir a -» oo MMA, ll 
Ritts, riente go, naeno of Ladekh and of the 
Indua ; ~- on ‘ ..67, 70, Ti 
Riu-sam -» LIS 
: 192, 183 





Be. 34, 35, sd be 
Ripati (indian general), ic. of Tibet a -« 65 
Rupawan, vil, (Kashmir), death of Nand Righi at 32 
Russell, John... o* : Se. 69 
Ru-thog, end “the kingdom of the Basten Wo- 


men “ i i | a if ee a6 63 


Sabajepls, nacription of, at Mandor 3 
St. George of Cappadocia 


Geiviens, tithe TamilIand .. 4. ++ 0 
Sakas,andthe Maurya Empire... .. .. 33 
Bakh! Sarwar, wait Areata ce .. MLM.A, 4 
Sakrat, festival .. ae eS re 
Salsette and Elephanta isls., and Naga defpa,. 224 
samdjas, two kinds of Tere || 
Samantasitha of MewAr, and Chitor .. 163, 163 


Bambara, See Divodiisa and. 

Samkara, and the Bhagavadglid 46 ; on the con- 
ditions of knowledge . . al ve 
tmkAya, definition of the word 2 
sera ne a ml and the Bhagavad. 

= ccadalih as -» 75 

Sampoho, » portion of Ladakh bs " » 67 


 sappan wood (redwood) .. “t 





Bam-ye, monastery in Tibet .. as «» 26 

Samyogih, dof Jeyncandre os 

Sanitana, hia Ss the Bhdgavata 
Purdna ‘ < ‘68 

Sanchi, eerily eculpturse in +. 

sandalwood 


Radish, and the Bhagnoadglid.: + 
canna. See adn, 

San-po-ho, Sam-pa-ha, Ladakh os FI 
Sanskrit, and Apabhraméa 1, 3—5 ;157; the 
aapirate in ns -. Lo7—1oe 
Sanskrit, period of, in Indian history ee «+ 27 
SintAls, early eettlementsa of =... 4" . 
Sintils, septe and sub-septe of - 69, 60 
BSantils, social and ceremonial life of the, culled 
from Various sources §7—60, §88—02, §5—]00 
sncgvonssos ero sagen aes hig rts 
Santi, eorheg wikis (possibly Ratnakara ‘Ganti). 2g 
Santideva, Seren cere ey 

by c nee A Gaels 
s4nd, cotton cloth an Se. 51, 53, 54, 59 
. oo. 6—O5 
sarrd/, money changer .. .: Be. 57 
Sassanida, Persian, and the Roman (Christian) 


160, 170, v1 


empire - 34 
Sastri "Rao Bahadur H. Krishna, South Hidion 
Inscriptions, vol. III, pt. IV .. as 30 
Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta, The Pdndyon Kingdom. 18s 
Baumya, defpa 204,208; and modern Siam .. 224 
Seundarananda of Advaghopa i. <s .. 39 
Saunders, Capt. Thos. .. on ». &. 
Seattergood, Carolino, d. of J. ee 
un. os 65 
Bissieaipsod: Mins: a. of J. ‘Boattergood, alte 37 
Beattergood, John de » G&. 3 
Scattergood, John, jun., Free Merchant, his mer- 
cantile career in the East, se hae Be. 33—T4 


(contd. Peta vol. LIT) .. . . Se. 33—74 
Schlegel, Prof., and the Bhagavadgitd 20, 46, 
7in., 79n. 


Schrader, Prof. F. 0O., and the Bhaga- 
vadgitd 10, 20, 46, 400., 50, 77, 7Om., 80 
Scrafton, Luke, on the true Brahmans. . 72—T4 


| script, ancient Indian, from Ladakh 43 ; Tibet- 


Sm, sugueeted origin of aa ics 68, 69 
scripts, used in different rier ea ere ed 


tory ae = 53 . af 
sculpture, Indian, period of 

Bharhut-Sanchi “s oe i o & 

Goandhiira Amarivat! .. a = ~» 6 
| Seaton, Capt. Francia Pr ee “a Se, 66, 65 
Secret Societies for the remedy of injusticn .. 195 
seod-lack (Pagu stick-lac) = «ve» So. GF, G4 
seerbunds. See sirband. 
Schwin =... - - -. Bad 


Sealoucua I, Nicator, fae Oandenatphe < = s Hw 
Seleucidan era. Seo era of contracts. 
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IN-DEX 





Sen, Dr. Surendra Nath, Foreign Biographies of 
Sivaft ve 

Senas, dynasty, and Dribmapieen in Bengal: . 

Set.ce-rnam-reyal, k. of Nubra... ae ve 

Sel-go-agra (Sithhanids) teacher of Thonmi . 

septs and sub-septe, Santaél =e -. 69, 88—02 


sequina (chequins) — we ms Be. 6&7 
Seth, Janirdana .. os & OOF 
Sotha, the, merchanta of Calcutta . '8e. 37 
sAdAt, eoin . ; .. 8. 34,38, 45 
Shahidullah, M., Les Chants Muystiques de Kipha 
cide Saraia = as =f | a» 2 
Shih Madar, coinveched Jow-teoerAbeoos Mas 4 


Shaikh Ahmad Maghribi, or Shokh Ahmad Khat- 
tu Ganj Bakhsh of Anhilvida, tomb of, at 
Barkhej Le] = | #68 L = 2 


Shaitin, Satan ., es M.M.A, 12 
shdibdft (shawl cloth) .. Se. 34,35,51,53, 659 
Shamsu'd-din Altamsh of Delhi, and Chitor .. 166 
ahdtir, courier i) .. Bo. 49, 55, 57 
Sheldon, Mrs. Elis... iv ms Be. 68, 60 
Sheldon, Ralph .. Bo. 30, 00 
Shihibu'd-din, invasion of Delhi by .. 6 8 
chips and boats, in the Ajanta frescoes... 160, 109 
Shirfiz (Shiross, eto.) wine of Be. 35, 36, 37, 
oH, 0, 6 
shoes of gold (shoo), gold ingots ». Bo. 72, 74 
shrines, ot and near Reuza ae ep -. 10 
Shulgistin .. .. «. «» #&o. 38, 3%, 46 
Sien-lig, Bashaee a a . 4, @& 
Sidgwick il See: 
Sidi “Ali Shelebt in India 164—1556 A.D. 
210—224, 239—24) 


sieges of Chitor .. F . 
Sihajt, Rather (Ro Stha) as cs 


silk, use of, in India ak : »« 161 
nee E. I. Co.'s, bought by J, Boattergood, 


-.  +-Be. 61, 62, 69, 70 
Siphale dvtpa, Ceylon - ae we 204, 208 
Sindh,embroideryof .. ..  .. a 162 


Bingapamor, |., and Chiamay .. .. 241, 249 
wirband, turban a a4 ‘# .» Se. Gl, fd 
py) . 132 
Biss? filver. Seo eyeoe. 
Situ, Tibetan grammarion as 110 
Sivaji, foreign biographies of .. as ov 245 
Sivaskandavarman, inscriptions of ,. 156, 187 
Biwand vi . &o. 40, 46 
Skaidagunta, lasted pelea ‘ol on -» 102,103 
Skanda Purina and the nine detpas of Bhiérata. 

virga =. . ar 204, 225, 226 
Bmilar pemdo-China as . &. 2, 
Smith, Vincent (Ozford History) 51, 52, 74, os &2 
Boun-dar (Hundar) inscription from 44, mean. 

ingof ~,. us a af «+ 45 
accial custcus, Tibeto-Barman ’. ae »» 188 


Solrdi (Johords) SantAl festival .. Pr) .. 08, 07, 100 


COnoermng a4 eo ve ® . 
South Andaman Islands, details of forests, etc., 


| eoy, & Chinese esuce se am 


eiiite aa O: ee mae Pe r. 5 


Somanitha, other forma of the name . . - 201 


| Somanitha temple in Pili, stone inscription of 


Eumérspila in . . et o 
sormavanidl (or deniiediondl) tend ite siryesendl 


Someévara Chauhan, iki 08 Ajmer: . . 6&7 
Son, river, information wanted io 50 te dale 
of the change of ita course sb a. BAS 
Sofgard Chauhina MAladeva, and Chitor «» 166 
BOteen, eooeies. Goo nilef. 
Sornau. See Siam. 
eoul, the 54; SantAl conception of 100; perma- 
nent 173, 174; of epirtt, early Aryan beliefs 
i . 196 


in . AR 40 


| South Indian Inscriptions, vol. IIL, part IV, by 


Keo Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri (book-notice) 46 

Be. 70, Tl, 74 

Spahaune. See [sfahin. 

spirit. See aoul, 

Spu-(de-gui) rgyal (Bya-khri), k. of Tibet 65, 66 

Spu-rgyal. See Rapati. 

Sri Kupdskunda 7 oP -» 154 

180 

arofinge. See sarrd/. 

Sron-btsan-agam-po, k. of Tibet Te 06, 
inseription of .. = 66, 7) 

igen bens aaa Fallacies and “their ‘Claas. 


falta . * 2 oe «. £10 
Stewart, Dr. “a Be. 53, 4 
Stick lack, Pogu. Ges ened lack. 
Stirling, Mfr. Wm... as =. Bo. 71, 72, 74 


Stobe-yab-ago-pa, k. of Khapulu ae aa 
stone inscriptions of Khri-Jde-glsug-btean —,. , 


| | Study, A, in the Economic Condition of Ancient 
Ais bia din, Eaicetiehiichites').. fl ccei aL oe 


fuser tng id Tibet, 66; one, near Na. 


44 

69 

India, by Dr. Prin Niith (book-notice) .. 93 
200 


landaé Lt} a oh = = 


Subramanian, K. R. chau 
Tas en ee een 
The Mardfhd Rajds of Tanjori «» 167 

east Sal me origin of 62, 54; charactoristics 

| see 196,107 
| ahs btniio eee a aa .. 202 

Sufia, music of the <s Le “re os 768 

superstition ceed tess ea 
MS vere MMA, 


13 

t, March 1722, plies eteenitn Be. 62, @ 
Sie ¥., amnbasendek to SUeialiases' ta oa 35 
Surmeh sy rs t = Be. 30, 46 
Susannah . a “P 61 
gieiailkeloth .° oo 
erayornvars, ceremony, nd Jayacandra 


ae —# Be. 
-? Be. a4, 35, 61, a, 













timidhvaja, moaning of the word -» 193, 1% 
Timitgilisann, co. oe . -» 193, 1% 
tinkdl, borax ss -. Be. 68, 64 
Tin Thal cavo, Ellora, Rastrakéite inscription in Li 
Tirayan, suggested derivation of the word = .. 155 
Tirayar, various tribes of. . ra -» 158 
Tirumalai inacription of eae Chola 1 245 
Tirumalisai ss ret F os 155 


tablets, Buddhist in graves at oo. -. 45 


TAj Khan, attack onChitor ..  .. a7 is 





Tod, Col., on the history of Chitor +» 235—237 
toleration, religious,in S.India..  ... «+.» 156 
tombs, famous, at Rauza. . a8 se” 2 
Tondaimin, and Pallava, identical terma a. LT 
Tondaimin Nam Tirsyan, suggested progenitor 

of the Pallavas 155—157, firet Pallava Tira- 


tegen ani a2 62 
Tamil language and literature under the Palle 
vas oe 88, 187: 








4 , the, a nation 230 ; and Pallavas .- 155 

Tammuz, legend . A -- MMA. 6,7 | 
TAmravarpa delpa 204 (? Ceylon) - .. 224 
‘Tangi-Dilin .,  .. . oF Se. a, 40 


yan 

Tonlesap, |., in cambodia : aa . 243 
Téttiya Chieftains, Telugu and Kanareeo, 
settlomoenta c ‘ ls .. 228 
es .. Bo. 61, 64 
s* - Be. 67 


. a» §8) 

*a Boe. 33 

ve Be. 33 

. 7 Bo. 3 


Tarfir, burial-place of Nand Righi om oe ae 

Trrol (pl. Terdli), See Chandél. 

tiimdn (money of account) a .. Be. 41, 47 

tupes. * See tapi. 

Turkestan, and China 34; and Buddhism 
41—43 ; and Islim 41; and W. Ladakh 64. 
Seo oleo Khotan and Ladakh, notes on. 

ceng ee ar a » 220 


Sipanias near Nad-Kalsi 03, near Peeenet tan See near. 


Basrér 183, 184 


esate fulcnayo, ter -. + Bs Ge, tH, 73, a4 
sar oaiess in tas Aloha Ioslonea 7 160, 162,109 | a spit wig ns = o» 105 
Thal Ghat . oy eA YA ad ta 


Pido-snl, ihinieots of Geok-beesragiim-po; aug: 
ee ek | 
en wer es: ««» 118 

Thaar-ma monastery \ -. fl | 

Thee-dbat-brtan-pa, kof Mobes. ays 

Thao-mo-ri-ri (Teamorori). Seo Mon-dur. 

Tibet, and Sintarnkgita 25 ; and Dipatikara 26 ; 
nance garage tie iy et | 


Udabraja ond Junfigad .. 30 191, es 
Tibetan inscriptions fae Oe | 


Udeyasitiba, four inscriptions of ear 


2 ia” as a] 155 7 





Udayaaithha of Mowdr Foss seart | betes 

Udérd Lil, sprite .. a's a MMA. 4 
Uigura, in C0. Asia a +. ‘+ os OL | 
Ujjayanta, sacred hill .. 192—104 | 


One Grammaire Tehfogre die Tibétain Classique, 
fea Slokas Grammaticouz de Thonmi Sam- 
bhofa par Jacques Bacot (book-notice) - 118 
upanagara, a form of Apabhramia  .. en 


Uparkot of Junigad = re «> 193, 104 
Upper Barcalor 162 ; or Basrir .. * »» 184 
Upton, Mr.,fouroftho name .. . 8. & 
OUrchini Pasa 24 -- Be. 38, 44 


Urjayanti and Ujjayante 192 ; and Vaijayanta 
103, 1 
Utkala. See Orisa 


Vilcnspati 145; on the conditiona of knowledge 
175, 176 
we (heat, light), table of Dravidian derivative 


forma based on .. : os a» gad, 204 | 
Vaijayanta. See Urjeyantt | 
Vaidéravana, “Jogend of iY of 4 ve, a 
Voisyas, the, origin of 52, 54; charactoristics of 
196, 107 
Vakitakas, the,and Ajanta «. 169 
Vakil, Kanaiyalal, At Ajanta .. — ».» 190 
Vallira (of the Ghatotkachs cave een 
and Veril, Yorul (Ellora) 7 ays 11 
Valuraka, suggested identifications of . H 
Fdmano Purdes ond the nino defpas .. 224, 226 
wardar (? discount) .. Be. 58, 


Varuna delpa 204 (? Borneo) .. - o» 224 
Vasubandhu, on eet | 173, 174; suggested 
dateof .. - 4 
Vasudeva, f. of Kreua es : 
Vilsudeva Sirvabhauma, Tatteadipikd of c+ at 
Vieuki, Naga k. = --MLMLA, ¢ 
Vour, Mr., extract from the report of AI. 49— 
66, 65—68; death of 60, 70—72, 75. 
Vedinta philosopliy end the Geudiva Vaignavns 
23, 24; and the Bhagovadgitd 47—49, 121, 
Pediache ‘Mythologie, woo Alfred Hilleobrandt 
(book-notice) .. ‘ af aa -» 65 
Velgangi, riv., at Ellora . an ll, 12 
Vellira (of Brihatecnhitd) identification of oe El 
Valirpiteyam plates “ zi is 
Voenkataswami, M.N., Folktales of the Land 
of Ind a . 
Ventrau, riv., in Borne 
Veawallides, broker, of the Old E. I. Co. 


«+ 122 


-« 210 | 


es -o ra 40 
; ++ 241 | 


Veril (Yerdl) and Ellora . ae ss il 


Vibbrathéa (Vibhragta) term used by Bharata .. 3 
Vibhtticandra, Buddhist author ss «+ 27 
| Vidyaranya and Vijayanagara .. an ws 
| Vigrabardja, ancestor of Someévara ae o- 8 
Vihfra caves near Aurangibéd, date of are & | 
Vijoyacandra, f. of Jayacandra, copper-plate 
grants of - 7 7 
Vijayanegare, beginnings of the history of 168: 
and the Decean Sultanates .. o. es 
VijayapAla Rathor of Kanauj .. a's ». 6,7 
Vikramajit, Rand of Chitor 7 = .. 298 


-“ Vikramadilé 24 ; and Dipaikara, . 7 « 28 


Vinson, on Dravidian grammar . . a +. 198 
Vira Ballila (Deva Raya) erect Ty 
Viracandra of Kanauj .. «. 6,6 
Vidaladeva, RnA of Dh&ikA, and Chitor +. 166 
Visaladeva IV (Vigraharfija) .. Ar ery 
Vignu, position of, in philosophical systems .. 23 
| Viggugopa (Pallava) Territory of .. 156—158 
Vittull Parrack (broker to the E. I. Co.) «» 107 
eo (te, oa), Dravidian base Perera, «| 
wrths (skt.),rice .. ea -» 178, 178, 181 


Waite, Sir Nicholas, and Rustamji Mansk 

. 106—108, 136—141, and Sir John Gayer 139, 140 

Walsh, E. H. C., Une Grammaire Tibtioine du 
Tildtain Classique. Lea Slokas Grammaticour 


de Thionmi Sambhoja .. it “s . 118 
Wandering Jew, the 7h <a _ MAM.A. 4 
Wangs, Wingo Bizir ., ee <4 -» 240 
wap (to wrap) Hi = - Bo. &T 
Wardha plates of Kreuariis wa is os 1H 
Warre, Wm. is a a cs Be. 61 
Warren, Wm., Surgeon .. is - He. 34, 35 
Warealle, place (} Wiris 'Alf) .. -- Be, 43, 40 

| Water of Immortality .. i“ M.M.A. 6,8 
Weber, Prof.,and the BAagavadylid ... os 47 
Weldon (Wildon) Robt. .. »-8o. 38, 45 
Wellesley, Sir A., and the Bor ghiy 7 -. fl 
Western Ghits, importance of the #e «+ 230 
white copper, See tutenaga. 

| White Jews. Bee dows, White. 

Wilkina, Sir Charles, erhnalabn of the Bhaga- 

vadgttd | ai Pe «» 46 
Winder, Jonathan (E. I. Co.) ei -. Be. 24, 36 


Winternitz, Prof., and the Bhagoradglid 47, 48, 60n. 
women, the position of, among the Jaina 151, 153 
‘working ™ (labour = = »» Se. 73, 4 


| Wrappings, wappenges. See wap, 





INDEX 265 
Wright, Capt. Jobe = - Se. 55, 67 + Yauldis, the, religionof .. «.. BLM.A. 12, 12 
Wyndham | | = oo = 8 140 Yordl (Veril) nm st Li | = 8 a= Ll 


Yagu, Sultin. See Stoba a al i 
Yajur Vedas a : -. -» U0 
yabhdén (a travelling trunk) Se . fe. 87 
Var “All Beg, and Sir Wm. Norris - .. 137 
Varkand, conquered by the Turks . 1 43 
Vaovana, name connected with the Buddhist 
cave temple .. 10, LI 
Yavans Raja, the, and Buddha-vanti_ 7 .. 10 
Yawng-Hwe, |., in 5. Shan States a -. B43 
Yardani, G., Annual Report of the Archeological 
Department of H. E. H. tie Nizam's Dominions 
for the year 1926-27. + -¢ . 
Yaed-i-Khast Ae 3 .. Se. 37—30, 45 
VYesid, carly Galiph.. «.. is MMA, 12 


Yunaa (Yunaa-Yunin) ‘Alfu'd-din 


yoga, definition of the word =. . +s 430. 
Yuan Chwang. See Haiian-teang. 

Yuoh-chi, the, invade the Oxus valley .. .. 4 
Yuls, Sir H.,and).Chiamay .... , .. 242 


Zahore (Babhair) .. ie 
Zainu’d-din, disciple of Nand Righi ar a. 
Zainn l-Abidin, k. of Kashmir .. =" — 


Zarghtn .. te Bae 4, 47 
Ziesenias, A., De Ramo: Sage bei der Maloien, 
thre Herkunft und Geatatiung - . OG 


Zimmé. See Chiengmai. v: 
Zinda Pir, name applied to al-Khidr ,.M.MLA. 6 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributors in India ore requested to be eo 
good as to address papers and correspondence to 
the EDITOR, care of the British Indio Press, 
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Contributors in Europe are requested to be fo 
good #3 to send thelr manwecripts and corrected 
proofa to Sm B.C, TEMPLE, Bant.,C.B., CLE, 
F.8.A., c/o Liopd's Bonk Ltd., (Cox's and King’s 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


Contributors of Articles to this Jounal will 
groatly oblige the Editor if they will leave the 
upper half of the first sheet of manuserips blank, 
for the convenionee of the Editor, in entering 
instructions to the Press regarding titling, style of 
printing, submission of proofs, etc., ete. Such 


et 


instructions, when sent eeparotely, are lisble to | 


reeult in confasion and delay, 


of the Editor, aa well aa lowen tho coat of com- 
potion and correction, by observing the follow. 
ing suggestions — 


1. In prepadng copy, please lonve & margin 


of at Jeast three inches on one aids, The revision 
of a crowded manuscript ja excessively troubls- 
some and Inborious, When the last sheet of the 


mrticla has been finished, the Jast footnctg or 
tion made, plews number the follos consecutively 


with the actu!) numbers frem | to the ond. 


2. Write plainly, especially proper names and 


foreign words, If foreign charactera ore to be | 


employed, jet them resemble as closely aa posite 
the typ? in our fonts. Tf Roman or Italie charno- 
- pointa are distinct and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed in Italics should be once underscored. 
Words to be printed in Clarendon type may be 
ence underscored with bloe pencil, Typewritten 
eopy ahweys needs to be carefully rovierd, with 
. punctuation. 


3. Indicate paragraphs clearly by a wide in- 
dention at the beginning; or, if the break is an 
nitor-thonght, by the usual sign ({). Begin all 
larger divisions of an articlo on a froah ahest of 
paper. [tis hardly necessary to any that the proper 
constrection of paragraphs is far more than a matter 
of external appearance. 


4. Punctunte tho copy precisely as you wish it | 
te appear in print, Double marks of quotation — 


( “) sbould be aeed for actual quotations, single. 
marks (‘") for included quotations, definitions, and 





i. In citing the titles of books, give the Utle in 
full where th firat occurs. In subsequent citations 
the work may be referred to by the significant words 
of the tithes ; but abbrevistions which may not be 
ot wane eoieeiod os $0 82 St ek 

entire uniformity should be observed throughout 
rene Where some conventional system of 
citation is in general uso, sain the case of the Vedas 
and the Drahinanie teraturs, the established cus- 
tom of scholars should be followed. Titles of books 
will be orinted in Italics ; tithes of articles in periodi- 
cals, in quotetion marks, with ths name of the 
periodical in Italics, But the wellcstablished 
method of abbreviating the titles of the Joumals 
of the five principal Oriental Societies (JA, TAOS, 


JASB., JRAS., EDMOG.) should be adhered to, 


6, By is desinable, Sor reseiee Oh PRT Seen 
moderaté Knit. Bativacscen "45: Sovtenton nae 
be made by brief series of naturc! numbers (soy 
from | to 10), not by stars, daggers, otc. As to 
the mothed of inserting footnotes in the copy; good 
usage differs, A way convenient for suthor and 
editor and printer is to insert the note, with a wider 
loft-hand margin than that wed for the text, begin- 
ning the note on the line next after the line of texs 


| to which it refers, the text itsalf being resumed on 


the line next after the ending of the note, But 
if the note is an sftee-thought, or if ft is long, it is 
well to interpolate it on « fresh sheot aa a rider, 


7. Contributors are requested to kindly romem- 


| article id printed in pages, aro in many cases tech- 


for corrections sometimes amounting to aa much 
ag the first cost of composition, and that much 
alterations entail a mot trying kind of labour, 


not only on editors sod compositers, but on the 


authors thereselves aa well, and they are accord- 


| ingly wdivised that » cnreful preparation ef thelr 


manuserips in the manner above indieated will 
gave both the Editor and themselyes much in- 
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5. In citing the titles of books, give tha ttle in 


fell where it fires ooours. In subsequent citations 
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